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INTRODUCTORY NOTE. 


In 1882 Edward Stack, appointed the first Director of 
the newly-created Department of Land Records and 
Agriculture in Assam, entered upon his duties in that 
province, and applied himself with ardour to the study 
of its people. He had passed just ten years in the 
Indian Civil Service, which he joined in 1872 at the 
head of his year. These ten years had been fruitful 
in varied interest and activity : the strenuous life of 
a District and Settlement officer in the North-Western 
Provinces ; secretariat employment in his own province 
and the Government of India; and, just before his 
translation to Assam, six months spent in travel in 
Persia.* Activity of mind and body, and keen interest 
in the people and speech of all the countries he lived 
in, were his strongest characteristics. During the 
cold season of 1882-83 he spent several months in 
moving up and down the Brahmaputra Valley, learning, 
observing, and noting. He acquired a working know¬ 
ledge of Assamese with surprising rapidity; with this 
as his foundation and instrument, he attacked the 
multitude of tribal languages which he found impinging 
on the Aryan pale. To him, more than to any one 
else, is due the honourable distinction of the Assam 

* The record of these travels, under the name Six Months in Persia 
(two vols.), was published in 1882 ; “A really clever and trustworthy, 
readable, book,” was the judgment on it of the late Sir Frederic Golclsrnid— 
the best of all judges. 
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Province in the grammars, vocabularies, and phrase- 
books of nearly all the most important of its multi¬ 
tudinous varieties of Indo-Chinese speech, which have 
been drawn up by officers and others who have served 
there. In 1883 the Report on the Census of 1881 in 
Assam was published; and in this Report, mainly the 
work of the Chief Commissioner, Sir Charles Elliott, 
the chapter on Castes and Tribes was written by 
Edward Stack. Paragraphs 131-136 deal with the 
Mikirs, and much in these represents the result of his 
careful personal inquiries among them. His interest in 
this tribe gradually grew. In 1884 he was called to 
take up the work of Secretary to the Chief Com¬ 
missioner, and while thus employed he occupied his 
leisure in studying Mikir. He became acquainted with 
a bright young Mikir lad, a convert of the American 
Baptist Mission at Now gong, named Sardoka, to which 
he was accustomed to add the names of his sponsor 
at baptism, Perrin Kay. "With the help of Mr. Neigh¬ 
bor’s Vocabulary of English and Mikir , with illustrative 
sentences ,* Stack and Sardoka worked together at the 
language, correcting and largely supplementing the 
material contained in their text-book. From this they 
went on to folk-tales, which were written down, with 
a careful attention to systematic orthography, by Stack 
from Sardoka’s dictation, each day’s work being pro¬ 
vided with a series of notes elucidating every difficulty 
in it. Thus material gathered; and in the course of 
1886 Stack had arranged, when relieved at the end of 
that year of the duties of Secretary by my return to 
Assam, to put together a complete account of the 


* See Bibliography, No. 7. 
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Mikirs and their language, fully illustrated (as his wont 
was) by ample variety of phrase and idiom, and a 
collection of stories in Mikir with commentary and 
vocabulary. But during the latter half of 1886 his 
health failed. Partly the moist climate of Assam, and 
partly, perhaps, unsuspected flaws of constitution, told 
upon his strong and active frame ; and, after some 
months of gradually increasing weakness, he died at 
sea on the 12th January, 1887, aged 37, just before the 
vessel reached Adelaide, in South Australia, where he 
had planned to spend his furlough. 

A few months after his death his papers were sent 
to me at Shillong, and for some time I hoped, with 
Sardoka’s help, to be able to carry out his purpose. 
But the steadily increasing pressure of other duties 
prevented this. 1 left Shillong on a long tour in 
November, 1887, and soon after my return in the 
spring of 1888 I was transferred to the post of Com¬ 
missioner in the Assam Valley, eventually leaving the 
province in the autumn of 1889 for engrossing work 
elsewhere, never to return, except for a brief space 
as Chief Commissioner in 1894. It had become evident 
from an examination of the materials that to do what 
Stack had set before him involved much more labour 
than I could give. It was necessary to learn the 
language from the beginning, to construct grammar 
and dictionary, and to retrace the steps which he had 
trodden in his progress; and this with an aptitude and 
power of acquisition far inferior to his. Accordingly, 
on my departure from Assam, the papers were made 
over to others, with whom they remained until, on the 
organization under Dr. G. A. Grierson of the Linguistic 
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Survey of Northern India, they were again inquired for, 
and utilized, so far as the scope of that work admitted, 
in preparing an account of the Mikir language for 
insertion in the Survey.* 

In 1904, when Sir Bampfylde Fuller had obtained 
the sanction of the Government of India to his scheme 
for the preparation of a series of descriptive monographs 
on the more important tribes and castes of Assam, 
he proposed to me to undertake an account of the 
Mikirs, based on Stack’s materials. There were several 
reasons why I hesitated to accept the task. It was 
many years since I had left the province, and official 
work and other studies claimed time and leisure. The 
materials were themselves in the rough—mere notes 
and jottings, sufficient for the man who carried the 
main part of his knowledge in his head, but by no 
means easy to interpret or set in order for one who had 
no such knowledge. They dated, too, from twenty 
years back, and in the interval great changes had 
occurred in the material development of the tract where 
the Mikirs live, which is now traversed by the Assam- 
Bengal Railway. I decided, nevertheless, to make the 
attempt, and, however imperfectly, to do something to 
perpetuate the work of a man to whom I was most 
intimately bound by affection, and whose great powers 
and attractive personality were the admiration and 
delight of all who knew him. The present volume is 
the result. 

In addition to Stack’s notes, I received from Assam 
three sets of replies to ethnographical questions which 
had been circulated to persons acquainted with the 


See Bibliography, No. 15. 
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tribe. These were from Mr. W. C. M. Dundas, Sub- 
divisional Officer of North Cachar, and the Rev. P. L. 
Moore and Mr. Allen of the American Baptist Mission.* 
These replies, which were not very detailed, while quite 
independent in origin, agreed closely with Stack’s data, 
and showed that the lapse of years had not made the 
latter inapplicable to the present time. In the follow¬ 
ing pages any information drawn from these sources 
has been duly acknowledged. 

It was explained in the Introduction to Major 
Guidon’s Monograph on the Khasis (1907) that the 
order anti arrangement of subjects to be treated in 
dealing with each tribe had been prescribed by autho¬ 
rity ; and Stack’s notes had to be brought within this 
framework. As will be seen, under certain heads not 
much information is forthcoming; and perhaps the 
more searching standard of inquiry applied by ethno¬ 
logists in the present day might demand more ex¬ 
haustive treatment of some points in this presentment 
of the Mikir people. This, however, must be left for 
our successors. 

Section I has been expanded by adding numerical 
data from the last Census (1901), and measurements 
from Lieut.-Colonel L. A. Waddell’s Tnhex of f/i<‘ 
Bi-d/uiHi/iutrn Valley (1900). Section If (Domestic 
Life) is entirely due to Stack, The same is the ease 
with Section III (Laws and Customs), except the 
Appendix. Section IV (Religion) is wholly Stack’s; 
reading the careful and minute account which it 
contains of the funeral ceremonies, one is strongly 

* J must apologize for Hie misdescription of these gentlemen at pp. 41 
ami 70. as of the American I’lrsbytcriiui Mission. 
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impressed by the thoroughness which he brought to his 
investigations. Section V (Folk-lore) contains trans¬ 
lations of three of the folk-tales written down in Mikir 
by Stack, of which the original text, with an inter¬ 
linear rendering, is given in Section YI. These trans¬ 
lations, in both Sections, have been made by me. 
Stack’s manuscript supplied the Mikir text, which has 
been faithfully copied, and a number of explanatory 
notes, but no connected rendering-. I have therefore 
had to depend upon my study of the language in the 
linguistic materials collected by him, and those con¬ 
tained in Mr. Neighbor’s vocabulary and Sardoka’s 
dictionary and phrase-book. 1 had hoped to have the 
assistance of Sardoka himself in revising the transla¬ 
tions. He served for many years in the Assam Secre¬ 
tariat after Stack’s death, and helped in the preparation 
of the specimens of Mikir for the Liuyuixtk Survey in 
1902; but in September, 1904, be was transferred as 
mauzadZir, or Revenue collector and administrator, to 
the important mama or territorial division in the Mikir 
Hills called Duar Bagurl, now divided between the 
districts of Nowgong and Sibsagar; and on the 8 th 
March, 1905, he most unhappily died there of cholera. 
Other help was not forthcoming. I must, therefore, 
ask for the indulgence of those better acquainted than 
I with Mikir in regard to these renderings. Probably 
they contain many errors of detail; but at least they 
seem to hang together as a whole, and to be consistent 
with what I could ascertain elsewhere of the fashion 
of Mikir speech. The notes are chiefly from Stack. 
The sketch of the Grammar in Section YI is reproduced 
(in a somewhat abridged form) from that which I 
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contributed to t-iie Linguistic Survey. Stack himself 
had drawn up no grammar, though lie had put together 
much illustrative material from which the mechanism 
of the language could be deduced. The main facts are 
clear and comparatively simple, though there are not 
a few idiomatic expressions in the texts of which it is 
■difficult to give a satisfactory account. 

For the last Section, that dealing with the probable 
affinities of the Mikir race, 1 must take the full respon¬ 
sibility. It is the result of the collation and comparison 
of materials from many sources, and especially those 
contained in the three volumes of the Linguistic Survey 
treating of the Tibeto- Burrnau family of speech. The 
authorities on which. 1 have relied are indicated in 
the text. 

In the Bibliography I have entered only those 
works (so far as known to me) which contribute some¬ 
thing to our knowledge of the Mikirs. 1 have not 
thought it necessary to specify mere casual allusions 
to the tribe, or to quote imperfect lists of words which 
have been superseded by more accurate material. 

For the coloured illustrations 1 have to thank Miss 
Eirene Scott-O’Connor (now Mrs. Philip Itogers), and 
for the photographs Major Gordon and Mr. W. C. M. 
Dundas ; the reproductions are by Messrs. W. Griggs 
and Sons. The map (by Mr. J. G. Bartholomew) 
showing the localities inhabited by the Mikirs is taken 
from the new volumes of the Jmyenal Gazetteer of 
India. An explanation of the system adopted for 
rendering Mikir words will be found on p. 74. 


April, 1908 . 


G. J. LYALT, 
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THE MIKIRS 


i. 

GENERAL. 

Numbers — Habitat—Physical appearance — Traditions as to origin — 
Affinities—Dress—Tattooing—Ornaments—Weapons. 

The Mikirs are one of the most numerous and homogeneous of 
the many Tibeto-Burman races inhabiting the Province of 
Assam. In the tables of the Beport on the Census of 1901 
the number of Mikirs by race is given as 87,046, and that of 
speakers of the Mikir language as 82,283 ; but there are curious 
discrepancies in the details. In no district are the speakers of 
Mikir identical iu number with, those returned as Mikir by 
race; and it is remarkable that in several, more persons are 
returned as speaking the language than as belonging' to the 
tribe. On the other hand, in the North Cachar Hills none of 
the 1446 Mikirs by race are shown as speaking Mikir, which is 
manifestly absurd. The following are the figures :— 


District. 

^likirs by race. 

Speaking Mikir. 

Cachar Plains 

717 . . 

728 

Sylhet 

156 

166 

Kamrup 

. 10,587 

8,026 

Darrang 

. 2,646 

3,108 

34,273 

Nowgong 

. 35,732 

Sibsagar 

. 22,909 

22,303 

North Cachar 

1,440 

nil. 

Khasi and Jaintia Hills 

. 12,840 

13,142 

Elsewhere 

13 

37 

Total . 

. 87,046 

82,283 

In Kamrup, Nowgong, 

and Sibsagar it may reasonably be 

assumed that the Mikirs 

returned as speaking 

some other 
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HABITAT 


language (probably Assamese) also spoke the speech of their 
tribe, being bilingual like other non-Aryan races in Assam; 
and the 809 persons in Darrang, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, 
and elsewhere, returned as speaking Mikir, though not as Mikirs 
by race, must really have belonged to the tribe. Since 1891, 
when the number of Mikirs was returned as 94,829, there has 
been a considerable falling-off, due to the terrible ravages of the 
disease called Kala-azar * in the ISTowgong and Kamrup districts. 

The Mikirs inhabit in greatest strength the hills called after 
them, the isolated mountainous block which fills the triangle 
between the Brahmaputra on the north, the Dhansiri valley on 
the east, and the Kopili and Jamuna valleys on the west and 
south; this tract is now divided between the Nowgong and 
Sibsagar districts. They are also found in considerable numbers 
on the northern skirts of the Assam Range, in Nowgong, the 
Khasi and Jaintia Hills, and Kamrup, and were once numerous, 
as testified by the local place- and river-names, in North Cachar. 
They have settled in the plains, and taken to plough cultivation, 
in Nowgong and Kamrup, and have also established recent 
settlements of the same kind north of the Brahmaputra in 
Darrang. The great bulk, however, remain a hill tribe, occupy¬ 
ing the forest-clad northern slopes of the central range of 
Assam, and practising the primitive method of cultivation by 
axe, fire, and hoe. 

In the Mikir Hills there are summits which attain 4,000 
feet, but the greater part of the block is of much lower eleva¬ 
tion. The rock is chiefly gneiss and granite, with few traces of 
overlying formations; and the whole is clothed with forest 
growth, chiefly of bamboo, figs of different species, cinnamon, 
Artocarpus, nahor(Mesua ferrea), and a few other trees valuable 
for their timber. The soil is light, and soon exhausted by 
cropping; it is naturally most fertile in the valleys, where the 
deepest deposits are found. The Mikir Hills, in 1886 when Mr. 
Stack wrote, had been very little explored by Europeans, and 
their interior was almost unknown. To the north, from Koliabor 
to Kaziranga, they abut on the Brahmaputra, only a narrow 
strip of country, traversed by the southern Grand Trunk road, 

* This is the official spelling. The real name is Kala-jwar, pronounced 
Kola-jor (or zor), which means “ black fever." 
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intervening between them and the river. This strip has few 
inhabitants and little cultivation, and is covered with high 
grass and cotton tree ( semal ) jungle, the haunt of wild buffalo 
amd rhinoceros. To the east is the great Nambar forest, a 
dense area of high trees occupying the Dhansiri valley from 
Dimapur to within ten miles of Golaghat. To the south-west is 
the valley of the Jamuna, now traversed by the railway from 
Gauhati to Lumding, a region of tall grass and sparse tree 
jungle. The plain which is formed by the alluvial valley of 
the Kopili (or Kupli) river and its affluents, the Jamuna and the 
Diyaung (the latter coming from the North Cachar Hills), next 
intervenes; and to the west the land rises again in the northern 
skirts of the Jaintia and Khasi Ilills. Here the country is of 
the same character as in the Mikir Hills, but better known. It 
consists of a series of plateaus or shelves rising from the level 
of the valley, composed of gneiss and granite, and covered with 
a red clay soil, the result of the decomposition of the meta- 
morphic sandstones which overlay the igneous rock. The 
jungle here also is chiefly of bamboo, with a few patches of 
valuable forest, chiefly sal (Shurca robusta), still surviving ; but 
most of the larger timber has been destroyed by the secular 
practice of axe and fire cultivation. 

It is in this hilly country, and in the plains at its base, that 
the Mikir people are found. The region is continuous, and is 
distributed, as the figures just given show, between the districts 
(from east to west) of Sibsagar, Nowgong, North Cachar, the 
Jaintia and Khasi Hills, and Kamrup. It is malarious and 
unhealthy for unacclimatized persons, with a very moist climate, 
and is wanting in the breezy amenities of the higher plateaus of 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills; but (save during the recent pre¬ 
valence of Kala-azar) the inhabitants appear to have acquired 
some degree of immunity against the noxious influences of the 
locality. Side by side with the Mikirs dwell, in the Mikir 
Hills, the Bengma Nagas (who are recent immigrants from the 
eastern side of the Dhansiri); in the Jamuna and Diyaung 
valleys, the Dlmasa or Kacharis; in the J aintia Hills, the Kukis 
and Syntengs; and in the Khasi Hills and along the Nowgong 
and Kamrup borders, the Lalungs and a few settlements of 
T\ 1'tfJ.qJs. 
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PHYSICAL APPEARANCE 


The name Mikir is that given to the race by the Assamese : 
its origin is unknown. They call themselves Arleng, which 
means man in general.* In features the men resemble Assa¬ 
mese of the lower classes more than most of the Tibeto- 
Burman races. Their colour is light yellowish brown, and the 
girls are often fair. The men are as tall as the majority of the 
hill races of Assam, Colonel L. A. Waddell’s eighteen specimens 
averaging 1633 millimetres, or 5‘354 feet, in height, the tallest 
being 5*583 feet, and the shortest 5T08. The average is 
noticeably higher than that of their neighbours the Kh asis. 
The average head measurements in these specimens were— 
length, 181 millimetres; breadth, 141; cephalic index, 77*9. 
The nose is broad at the base, and often flat, giving a nasal 
index of 854, and an orbito-nasal of 107*7. The facial hair is 
scanty, and only a thin moustache is worn. The front of the 
head is sometimes, but not generally, shorn. The hair is 
gathered into a knot behind, which hangs over the nape of the 
neck. The body is muscular, and the men are capable of pro¬ 
longed exertion. In frontier expeditions in Assam they have, 
frequently served (like the Khasis) as porters, and carry heavy 
loads, the burden being borne upon the back and secured by a 
plaited bamboo (or cane) strap passing round the forehead 
(Mikir, sinam). 

The traditions of the race point to the Eastern portion of 
the Khasi and Jaintia Hills, bordering on the Kopili (or Kupli) 
river (where many still remain), as their original abode. They 
speak of this as Nihang, in contradistinction to Nillp, the 
Duar Baguri or Nowgong region which they now inhabit. 
Being harassed by warfare between Khasi (or Synteng) chiefs. 


* It has been asserted that Arleng means properly only a Mikir man, 
not a man in general, who would be called monit or mural. This, how¬ 
ever, is opposed to usage as exemplified in the folk-tales collected by 
Mr. Stack, and to well-established parallels found elsewhere. Thus, in 
Assam, Maude (= man) is the national name of the Garos; C Tiingphd 
(= man) is the tribal name of the race so called in the Upper Dehing 
valley ; Boro (= man) is the proper designation of the Kaehari race. 
So, in Chutia Nagpur, the Munda people of Ranchi call themselves Iloro 
(= man). Similar cases are found all over the world. In Europe, for 
example, the name Deutsch for the Germanic race indicates that their 
ancestors spoke of themselves as “ the people ” (diot, diota), ignoring the 
other members of humankind. Mimit is a_ very recent loan-word from 
Assamese, and nowhere occurs in the tales. 
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they resolved to move into Ahom territory, and sent emissaries 
to claim protection from the Aliom governor of Eaha (Nowgong 
District). These unfortunate persons, being unable to make 
themselves understood, were straightway buried alive in the 
embankment of a tank which the governor was excavating. 
The hostilities which ensued were concluded by an embassage 
to the king himself in Sibsagar, and the Mikirs have ever since 
been living peacefully in the territory assigned to them. They 
have dim traditions of a king of their own in the good old days, 
whom they call Sot Becho, and are said by Mr. Stack to expect 
his return to earth. His seat is said to have been in Bbng- 
khang (or Bong-hang), perhaps connected with Bi-hang ( Bbng, 
village). They had fights with the Dlmasa or Hill Kacharis, 
and were led by Thong Nokbe and other captains, who estab¬ 
lished a fort at Diyaung-mukh (the junction of the Diyaung and 
Kopili rivers), the ruins of which are still to be seen. Along 
the northern skirts of the Mikir Hills there are remains of old 
brick buildings and sculptures, which are now ascribed to the 
Gods. Old men tell historical legends to the young ones, and 
there are also legendary songs, sung at festivals ; but there is no 
class specially set apart for the preservation of such traditions, 
and the memory of the race is short. They are a mild and 
unwarlike people, and are said to have given up the use of arms 
when they placed themselves under the protection of the Aliom 
kings. 

They claim kinship with no other tribe in Assam, and are, 
in fact, difficult to group with other branches of the great 
Tibeto-Burman stock to which they undoubtedly belong. The 
conclusions as to their affinities which it seems legitimate to 
draw from their institutions, culture, and language, will be 
found stated in Section VII. of this Monograph. 

In dress the Mikir man imitates the Kbasi, to whom he 
seems to have lived in subjection in former times. On his 
head he now wears a turban (pohu , polio), but formerly the 
Khasi cap (phu-tiip), of black or red cloth, was more usually 
worn. On his loins he wears a dhoti (rilcbng ) of cotton cloth, 
and sometimes, if wealthy, of silk. His coat is a sleeveless 
striped jacket ( choi), with a long fringe covering the buttocks 
and coming round in front ( choi-apre ). In cold weather he 
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wears a thick wrapper (called in Assamese lor Icapor) of erl silk 
(; pe-inkl ). The legs are uncovered, and shoes are not worn. 

The women wear a petticoat (plnlj, secured round the waist 
by an ornamental girdle (vdnkolc). The petticoat is of white 
and red striped erl cloth. The upper part of the body is 
covered with the ji-sd, a wrapper passing under the arms and 
drawn tight over the breasts. The head is uncovered, and the 
hair is drawn back and tied in a knot behind. In the funeral 
dances, however, the head is covered with a black scarf (ji-sd 
Ice-iJs). 

The men do not tattoo any part of the body. The women, 
on attaining puberty, usually tattoo a perpendicular line with 
indigo down the middle of the forehead, the nose, upper lip, 
and chin ; no other part of the body is tattooed. 

A characteristic ornament is a large silver tube inserted 
into the lobe of the ear, which is much distended thereby; this 
is called Jeadengckinro, and weighs three or four rupees. The 
ordinary hanging earring (suspended from the outer part of the 
ear) of gold or silver is called no-rilc. Necklaces (lelc) are worn, 
of gold or silver and coral beads, as by the Khasis. Rings 
(drnan) and bracelets ( roi ), of gold and silver, are worn. The 
feathers of the hhlm-rdj are worn in the turban on festal 
occasions, as among the Khasis. 

The national weapons are the long knife (nbJc, nblc-jir), by 
the English commonly called by the Hindi name dao, the 
spear ( chir ), and the bow (ihai, hbp-thaill) made of bamboo, 
with a string of tough bamboo fibre. In these there is nothing 
peculiar. 
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DOMESTIC LIFE. 

Occupations—Houses—Furniture—Implements and utensils—Manu¬ 
factures—Agriculture— Jiisdmdr, or lads’ clubs—Crops—Hunting- 
Fishing—Food and Drink. 

The Mikir people have always been agriculturists. Their 
villages, in the hills which are their proper habitat, are set up 
in clearings in the forest, and are shifted from place to place 
when the soil has been exhausted by cropping. Their houses 
are large and substantial, and are strongly put together. The 
Mikirs are not now (if they ever were *), as Colonel Dalton 
relates in his Ethnology of Bengal, in the habit of lodging 
several families, or even the whole village, in one house. The 
inhabitants of a house are all of one family, but may often be 
numerous, as married sons frequently live with their parents. 

The Mikir house is built on posts, and the floor is raised 
several feet above the ground. The material of the super¬ 
structure is bamboo, slit and flattened out, and the -whole is 
thatched with scro-grass. A moderate elevation, with a flat top, 
is preferred for building; a slope will be taken if no better site 
can be found. 

The house is divided lengthwise by a partition called dr pong, 
or nbks'eh-arpbng, into leant, the guests’ or servants’ chamber, 
aud hut, the living-room of the family. Kdm is on the right 
side as you enter, and the only door into the house leads into it. 
In ham, a platform or chang, called tibung, raised above the floor 
the diameter of a bamboo, runs along the outside wall; this 
may be divided off laterally into rooms for sleeping. In hut, 

* One is tempted to conjecture tliat this statement is an error based 
on a confusion between the Miris and the Mikirs in Colonel Dalton’s 
notebooks. The custom referred to obtains among the Miris. 
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separated off by a partition on the side of the outer wall, is a 
long, narrow chamber, one bamboo’s diameter lower than the 
floor, called vo-roi, in which the fowls and goats are kept at 
night; it has a separate door, called vo-roi-amehan. In hut, 
towards the back, is the fireplace (meMp). The space before it 
is ddm-thak, where the family sleep, and the bamboo paddy- 
receptacle stands. Behind the fireplace is ddm-buk, a vacant 
space, where the grown-up daughter or old woman sleeps. 
Between the fire and the vo-roi is the rice-pot (sang-rangtilc), 
holding the stock of husked rice. Between the Jire and the 
partition {drpong) is the lcut-dthengt,hbr, a space for miscellaneous 
articles. Above the vo-roi a shelf is raised under the roof, 
called vo-hdrlip, for pots, etc. Opposite the fireplace is a door 
leading into kam. 

In kam, if the house is large, there are two fireplaces. 
Before the fire the space is called whm-ath'engthbt, or nbksek. 
In the corner of the front wall and the partition (drpbng) are 
put the water -chungas ( lam-bong ); it is called Idng-tenun. 
The front door is called hbngthu, the back door pan, or pan- 
hbngthu. 

The front veranda is called hbng-kup. The libung runs out 
into it, and the part beyond the front wall of the house is called 
th'eng-roi-rai, “the place for bringing (or storing) firewood” 
(theng). Beyond the hbng-kup the platform extends unroofed 
(hbng-plang). If the house be a large one, a hong-pharld, 
roofed over, for strangers to lodge in, is made on the right side 
of the hong-pldng, but disconnected with the th'eng-roi-rai; 
between it and the latter is the ladder to gain access to the 
platform ( clbndon ), usually a tree-trunk with notches cut in it 
for the feet. The hbng-phdrld may extend also across the front 
of the house; it is roofed over, but open towards the house. 
Similarly, at the back of the house is the pang-hbngkup, or back 
veranda, and the unroofed pang beyond. No ladder gives access 
to this. 

Under the house are the pigsties, phdk-roi, and in front is 
a yard or compound ( tikup ), usually fenced round. 

The furniture of the house is of the simplest description. 
The floor, or a raised platform of bamboo, serves as a bed. A 
block of wood (inghoi; Ass. pira) is used as a stool to sit on. 
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MANUFACTURES 


Baskets of bamboo and cane are employed as cupboards in 
which to store the household goods, the paddy, and the clothes. 
These baskets are of various shapes and sizes, and bear many 
different names. Joints of bamboo (Ass. chungd ; Mikir, lantf- 
long) are used for holding water, and also as boxes to contain 
valuables of all kinds. 

The Mikirs have few manufactures. Weaving is done by 
the women of the family on rude wooden looms ( pe-therang ), the 
cotton raised in their fields being previously spun on a wheel 
(■ mi-thbngrdng ). They also raise erl silk ( inld ), the cocoon of 
the Attacus ricini, fed on the castor-oil plant, and weave it into 
coarse fabrics, chiefly the bor-hdpor, or blanket, used in the cold 
weather. They dye their thread with indigo ( sibu ), a small 
patch of which is grown near every house. The indigo is not 
derived from Indigofcra, but from a species of Strobilanthes, 
generally identified as 8. Jlacoidifolius. Mr. Stack notes that 
there are two kinds, bu-thi and bu-jlr; the latter, he says, is 
trained up poles, and has a longer leaf. The leaves of the 
plant are bruised in a wooden mortar and mixed with water, and 
the blue colour develops, as in ordinary indigo, in a few days’ 
time by chemical change. Besides indigo, they use a red dye, 
the source of which is probably the same as the Khasi red dye 
(see Khasi Monograph, p. 60). 

Blacksmiths (hemai) have existed among them from remote 
times, and they can fashion their own daos and various kinds of 
knives. They also make needles (for which old umbrella-ribs 
are in much request), and hooks for fishing. 

They also make their own gold and silver ornaments (neck¬ 
laces, bracelets, rings, ear-ornaments). 

Pottery is made vjithout the %oheel, as among the Khasis 
{Monograph, p. 61). It is thick and durable, and well burnt. 
There are few potters among them, and the accomplishment is 
not common. 

In all these branches of manufacture the tendency, with the 
increase of intercourse and the cessation of isolation, is to give 
up domestic workmanship and rely more upon outside markets. 

The main crops are summer rice ( maikum ), sown with the 
first rains and reaped in November—December, and cotton 
(phelo), also grown in the rains and gathered in the cold 
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weather. The system of jhuming, by which land is prepared 
for cultivation by cutting down and burning the jungle, is in no 
respect different from the practice of all liill-tribes in the 
province. They do not plant out their rice, nor use the plough 
in cultivating it. There is no irrigation. 

Besides these main crops, castor-oil is grown for feeding the 
erl silkworm; maize (thengthe), turmeric ( tharmit ), yams (hen, 
Colocasia), red pepper ( birilc ), aubergines (Hindi, baihgan; Mikir, 
hepl), and ginger ( hanso ) are also cultivated in small patches. 
Another crop is lac, grown on branches of the arhar plant 
(see Khasi Monograph, p. 47). 

When Mr. Stack wrote, the most important institution 
from the point of view of agriculture was the association 
or club of the clekas (Ass.), or young men (from twelve to 
sixteen, eighteen, or twenty years of age) of the village 
(Mikir, rl-so-mdr), but it is reported that this useful form 
of co-operation is now falling into desuetude. In former 
days the village youths (as in Naga-land) used to live 
together in a house by themselves, called in Mikir mdro or 
terang (in Assamese, deka-chany ).* Now there is no maro, and 
the rlsomar live in the gaohburci's house, in the hong-pharld, 
the place in which strangers are lodged. They send a boy to 
bring their food from their homes, and all eat together. Each 
man’s share is brought in a leaf-bundle ( dn-bbr ) to keep it 
warm. The gaohbura calls the people together, and proposes 
that, having so many lads in the village, they should start a 
lads’ club. If agreed to, the union of the rlsomar is formed, and 
the lads take up their quarters in his house. The club is 
organized under regular officers appointed by themselves. The 
gaohbura has general authority over them, but their own chief 
is the kleng sdrpo. Next comes the M'eng-dun, then the sodar- 
ketlie, then the sodar-so or phandiri, then the sanghb-kerai (“ he 
who fetches the company ”), then the barlon (“ carrier of the 
measuring-rod ”). Other officers are the citing-brup-pl and ch'eng- 
brup-sb (drummers, chief and lieutenant), the phdn-lerl (the 

* In the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1874, p. 17, 
there is an illustration and description of a Mikir “bachelors’ house, - ’ or 
terang, by Mr. C. Brown low, a tea-planter in Cachar. The group of 
Mikirs among whom it was found lived at the head of the Kopili river, 
looking down on the Cachar valley. 
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HUNTING: FISHING: FOOD 


lad who waits on the Jdeng sdrpo), the motdn cir-e and motdn 
arvl (“ the right and left outside strips of the field ”), the 
langbbng-pd (“ carrier of the water -chunga ”), drph'ele-po (“ carrier 
of the "broom ”), and the chinhdls-po Q‘ carrier of the basket*of 
tools ”). The rlsomar all work in the fields together, each 
having his own strip ( a-mo ) to till. The village fields are 
allotted each to one house, and the grown men confine their 
work to their own fields; but the rlsomar go the round of all 
the fields in the village. 

Work is enforced by penalties. They used to roast those 
who shirked their share; now they beat them for failure to 
work. If the Mbig sarpo finds a lad refractory, he reports him 
to the gaonbura. 

Villages like having delect clubs. They help greatly in 
cultivation, practice dancing and singing, and keep alive the 
village usages and tribal customs. They are in great request 
at funerals, which are the celebrations in which most spirit is 
shown. 

Hunting, with spears and dogs, is practised. The objects 
of the chase are deer and wild pig ; also the iguana (Ass. gui) 
and tortoise. The dog barks and follows up the track by scent. 
They also set traps (drhdng) for tigers, with a spear placed so as 
to be discharged from a spring formed by a bent sapling; twice 
round the tiger’s pug gives the height of his chest, at which the 
spear is pointed; a rope of creeper stretched across the path 
releases the spring when the tiger passes that way and comes 
against it. 

Fishing is done with rod and line, but chiefly by means of 
traps and baskets, as in Assam generally. The trap ( ru ) is a 
basket of bamboo, constructed so that the fish can get in but 
cannot get out, and is fixed in an opening in a fence ( a-ru-pdt ) 
placed in a stone dam built across a stream. 

The staple food is rice, which is lmsked in the usual way, 
by being pounded with a long pestle in a wooden mortar, and 
cooked by the women of the family. The flesh of cows is not 
eaten; there is said to be a dislike even to keep them, but this 
prejudice is now dying out. Milk is not drunk. Fowls, goats, 
and pigs are kept for food, but eaten chiefly at sacrifices; eggs 
are eaten. A delicacy is the chrysalis of the erl silkworm 
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(Attacus ricini) ; it is eaten roasted and curried. Children (but 
not grown folk) cook and eat crabs and rats. In cooking meat, 
spits* ( bk-dkrbn ) are used; the meat is either cut up and 
skewered, or a large lump is placed whole on the embers; it 
is thoroughly cooked. Fish is cut into slices and put in the 
sun to dry, or smoked. Meat also is cut into strips and dried 
on frames in the sun. 

The vegetables are those commonly used by the Assamese. 
Sugar-cane ( nbk ) is not much grown. A favourite seasoning is 
mint {lopbng-bribe). 

Men and women eat together, within the house. The right 
hand is used in eating. Leaf-plates are most used, but platters 
of pot-metal are also found. No knife is used in eating: the 
meat is cut up beforehand. 

The first meal is cooked and eaten at 7 or 8 a.m., and 
consists of rice. Tne evening meal is cooked after the day’s 
field-work is over, unless there be a cook in the house. At 
each meal a pinch of the food is put aside for the God (drnam). 

The national drink is rice-beer (hbr, hbrpo), which is made 
by each household for itself. The rice is cooked, and well 
broken up on a mat. It is then mixed with a ferment called 
(hap (Bengali, baiehar), made of powdered rice with certain 
kinds of leaves pounded into it, and the whole dried for use as 
required. After this has been thoroughly mixed with the 
boiled rice, the latter is heaped up and covered with plantain 
leaves, and put aside in the house. In three or four days, in 
the hot weather, fermentation sets in; in the cold weather a 
longer time is required. It is then put into an eartliern jar or 
Icalsl (Beng.) and water added, after which it is emptied into a 
conical basket, whence it is allowed to strain through, a bamboo 
joint into a pot below. To make hbr (Ass. modh), rice is taken 
from the basket and warmed with water, which is strained oft) 
and is the moclh or liorpb; the rice is thrown to the pigs. The 
better and stronger beer is that which was drained off the 
original conical basket, and is called hdr-alcmg. 

A rah (Hind.) is the spirit distilled from the fermented rice 
mixed with water. The still is a rude one of earthern pots 
connected by a bamboo. A stronger stuff is made by distilling 
hbr-dlang. 
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DRINK: LUXURIES 


Hot will keep good for two months if left untouched. It is 
a common family drink. Gourds are used for keeping it in and 
carrying it about for use. 

Drunkenness is not common in. the villages, and the care- 
monies and festivities at which beer is drunk are not noisy. 
The me or general council, however, when large quantities are 
consumed, is sometimes noisy. 

Opium is used to a large extent by the Mikirs as by other 
Assamese (Mr. Allen states that nearly all male adults indulge 
in it). Tobacco is smoked, and also chewed with betel. The 
bowl of the tobacco-pipe is made of burnt clay or of bamboo 
root. Betel-nut ( hove; Khasi, hwai) is largely consumed in the 
usual way, with lime and jj<m-leaf (blthl) ; and (as among the 
Khasis) time and distance are computed by the interval required 
to chew a nut. (The phrase, is ingtat e-dm-ta er, “ the time it 
takes to chew the nut and pan-leaf red”: ingtat, roll for chewing; 
e-, one ; dm, chew; er, red.) 



III. 


LAWS AVI) CUSTOMS. 

Internal structure—Sections or divisions—Exogamous groups—Marriage 
laws — Common names — Marriage ceremony — Female chastity — 
Polygamy—Divorce—Words for relationship by blood and marriage 
—Inheritance—Property in land—Decision of disputes—Village 
council—Relations with neighbouring races— Appendix: Lists of 
exogamous groups given by other authorities compared with those 
given by Mr. Stack. 


The Mikir people proper—that is, those who continue to live in 
the hills—are divided into three sections, called Chintong, 
Ronghang, and Amrl. In the days of the migration eastward 
from the Kopili region, Amn stayed behind, or loitered, and 
Chintong and Ronghang waited for him as they moved from 
stage to stage. At last, on arriving at the Dhansiri river, 
Chintong and Ronghang resolved to he only two sections in 
future. The laggard Amrl afterwards arrived, but was not 
received back into full fellowship. He has no honour at the 
general festivals, and in the distribution of rice-beer at feasts 
he gets no gourd for himself, but has to drink from those of the 
other two. These are the conditions as they exist in the Mikir 
Hills and Nowgong (Duar Baguri); in Mi-hang, however (the 
region of the Kopili), Amrl is on an equality with the others. 
The Mikir Hills are chiefly inhabited by the Chintong section, 
North Cachar and the hilly parts of Nowgong by the Ronghang, 
and the Khasi and Jaintia Hills by Amrl; but individuals of 
all three are found dwelling among the others. 

These names, however, do not indicate true tribal divisions, 
supposed to be derived from a common ancestor and united in 
blood, and are probably in reality local- or place-names. Amrl, 
in particular, seems to be a Khasi river-name, and Ronghang 
is the legendary site of Sot Recho’s capital. The real tribal 
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EXOGAMOUS GROUPS 


exogamous divisions run through all three, and are called Jour 
(a Khasi word: Assamese, phoid). Each of the three sections of 
the race has within it the same bars, and the individuals belcmg- 
ing to these Jours, whether in Chin tong, Ronghang, or Amp, 
observe the same rules of exogamy. 

The number and names of the Jours, or exogamous groups, 
are differently given by different authorities. The differences 
appear to be partly explained by the fact that one authority has 
taken for a principal group-name what another has entered as 
a sub-group under another larger section. In an appendix will 
be found the grouping according to several different authorities. 
Here the data given by Mr. Stack, who appears to have relied 
chiefly on information obtained in Duar Bagurl,are reproduced. 

He found that the people recognized four Jours, called 
respectively Ingtl, Terang* Lekthe, and Timung, under which 
the smaller groups (also called Jour) are ranged thus— 

I. Ingti. It. Terang. III. Lekthe. IV. Timung. 

(1) Taro. (1) Bo. (1) Sanse. (1) Tokbi. 

(2) Kiitilr. (2) Kro. (2) Tutso. (2) Sengnar. 

(3) H&isek. (3) Ingjar. (3) B&ngrun. (3) Rongphar. 

(4) Ingleng. (4) Kramsa. 

As already mentioned, these Jours are exogamous : an indi¬ 
vidual belonging to Jour Ingtl must go outside that Jour for his 
wife; and similarly Terang, Lekthe, and Timung cannot marry 
wives drawn from within the Jour. The sub-groups are, of: 
course, as parts of the larger groups, also exogamous ; and it is 
easy to perceive how one informant may count as a principal 
group-division what another may regard as a sub-division. All 
the Jours are now socially on an equality, and have no scruples 
as to eating together or intermarriage; their traditional rank 
is, however, as given above. Ingti is said to have been in 
former times the priestly clan (Ass. goJidin ) ; Terang also claims 
this dignity, but is thought to be of low'er rank; but in both 
cases the office has fallen entirely into desuetude. Lekthe is 
said to have been the military clan, while Timung represented 
the rest of the people. 

The Mikirs who settled in the plains of Nowgong and took 
to plough cultivation are called Dum/rall by the Mikirs and 

* Other authorities mention a fifth. Term, which Mr. Stack may have 
overlooked because of the similarity of its name to Terang. 
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Tholua by the Assamese. They are said to have acted as 
interpreters to the mission which visited the Ahom king at 
Sibsagar. They also have the same lews as the other three 
sections of hill Mikirs. 

The children are counted to their father’s kur, and cannot 
marry within it. They may, however, marry their first cousins 
on the mother’s side, and indeed this appears to have been 
formerly the most usual match. This absence of matriarchal 
institutions strongly marks off the Mikirs from the Ivliasis, 
from whom they have in other respects borrowed much. 

The following are common personal names among the 
Mikirs - 

5Iks. Women. 


Siirdoka. 

Buni. 

Kareng. 

Kare. 

Mon. 

Piltor. 

Kache. 

K asang. 

Dili. 

Long. 

Kuban. 

K adorn. 

There. 

Men. 

Kamang. 

Dim!. 

Kangther. 

hi. 

Ka-et. 

Ingle. 

Tamoi. 

Temen. 

Sotera. 

Ka-jlr. 

Katii. 



It is said that no meaning is attached to these names ; that 
is, they are not given because of any meaning which they may 
possess. (It is evident that many of them have a meaning: 
e.g. M is a goat, Long a stone, Bator is a village official among 
the Khasis, Burd is Assamese for “ an old man,” Tdmoi is 
probably the Assamese for the betel-nut {tdmoi.) Sotera may 
be corrupted from sangtard , orange.) The prefix Ka- in 
women’s names is manifestly taken from Khasi usage. There 
are no surnames, but the name of the kur is used to distinguish 
one individual from another, as Mon Lektlie, Mon Timiing. 

The age for marriage is from fourteen to twenty-five for 
the man, ten to fifteen for the girl; eighteen or nineteen 
and fifteen are the most usual ages. Child marriage is 
unknown. If a young man fancies a girl (from meeting her 
at dances and the like), lie sends one or both parents to 
her father’s bouse, and if the girl’s parents agree, the lad’s 
father leaves a betrothal ring or bracelet with the girl (this 
is called ke-roi-dun ); sometimes a gourd of rice beer is taken 
and accepted, and in that case, if she subsequently marries 
another, the village council fine her family 25 to 35 rupees; 
otherwise only the betrothal ring or bracelet is returned. The 
c 



is MARRIAGE 

length of the engagement is uncertain, but the actual marriage 
does not take place till after puberty. When the marriage day 
is fixed, both families prepare beer and spirits; if the bride¬ 
groom is rich, he provides drink for the whole country-side 
(hbr-Juik hbr-tibuk). The bridegroom’s party, giving a gourd of 
beer to each village they pass through, arrive at the bride’s 
house in the evening. There they sit awhile, and then offer 
one gourd of beer and one glass bottle of spirits to the bride’s 
father on the Jumg. A colloquy ensues : the bride’s father asks 
the bridegroom’s why they have come, and why these offerings. 
He answers, “Your sister (i.e. the wife of the speaker) is 
becoming old and cannot work, so we have brought our son to 
marry your daughter.” (The custom formerly was that a boy 
must marry his first cousin on the mother’s side, and if he did not, 
the maternal uncle could beat the lad as much as he liked; but 
now they can do as they please.) The reply follows : “ My 
daughter is unworthy, she does not know weaving and other 
household work.” “ Never mind, we will teach her ourselves.” 
The bride’s father then asks his wife to enquire of the girl if 
she will take the lad; without her consent the beer and spirits 
cannot be accepted. If the wife reports consent, the beer and 
spirits are drunk by the two fathers. Sometimes they sit the 
whole night before the girl’s consent is obtained. If any 
knowing old men are there, they sing in two parties: “We 
cannot send our daughter to your house! ” “ We cannot leave 
our boy to stay with you! ” When the question of consent 
is settled, all eat together. Then the bride prepares the bed 
inside the house for the bridegroom, in the 1mm ; in the tihung 
(see plan *) if there is room: if not, in the tli'engthbr; but if the 
lad is ashamed, he sends one of his garments to take his place 
in the bed. 

What follows depends upon the wealth and standing of the 
parties. If the wedding is akejoi —that is, if no payment is to 
be made for the bride—the girl goes with her husband next day 
to her new home. Her parents accompany her, and are enter¬ 
tained with food and drink, returning the following day. If the 
wedding is alcem'en (literally, ripe, pakka), the lad stays in his 
father-in-law’s house. He rests one day, and then works for his 

* P. 8. 
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father-in-law for a year, or two years, or even it may be for 
life, according to agreement. There is no money payment in any 
case. If the girl is an heiress or only daughter, the marriage 
is Usually akemen; but in the great majority of cases it is alcejoi. 
The neighbours of both villages assemble at the marriage, and 
when the bride goes to her husband’s house, the neighbours of 
the village accompany her and are hospitably entertained. 

Before marriage it was reported, when Mr. Stack made his 
enquiries, that there was little intercourse between the sexes. 
Seduction rarely occurred, but when it did, the parents of the 
girl had to give her to the lad in marriage. It was not punished. 
Old men, however, could remember (1885) when the terang or 
“ bachelors’ house ” used to be the abode not only of the lads, 
but also of the maids, and illegitimate births were common. 
The girls used even to work in the fields with the boys; there 
was not even a matron to look after them! 

After marriage adultery is said to be rare. The case is 
judged by the me, or village council, who inflict a line. The 
guilty pair are tied up and exposed to the scorn of the neigh¬ 
bours until the fine is paid by the man. Adultery was never 
capitally punished. After the fine is paid, the husband has to 
take his wife back, unless there are no children, when he might 
refuse to do so. The fine is not given to the offended husband, 
but distributed among the elders who compose the me. 

The authorities differ on the question whether more than 
one wife is allowed. When Mr. Stack wrote, in 1883, the 
chapter on “ Castes and Tribes ” in the Report on the Assam 
Census of 1881, he stated that “ polygamy is permitted if a man 
can afford it.” His subsequent notes of 1885-86, however, 
record that monogamy is the rule, and no one is allowed to 
marry two wives. Mr. W. C. M. Eundas, Subdivisional Officer 
of North Cacliar, writing in 1903, says that an Arleng may 
marry only one wife. On the other hand, the Rev. P. E. 
Moore, who has a long experience of the Mikirs, writing in 
1902, says, “ Polygamy is not common. A man sometimes 
takes a second wife. In one instance which came to my notice 
recently the two wives were married on the same day. The 
man is usually fined Es. 12.8 for this irregularity. The 
father of a boy who is now in my service had six wives, and 
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was not punished at all.” * Perhaps it may be concluded that 
monogamy is the general rule, and that cases of polygamy have 
occurred in consequence of the effect of the example of the 
Assamese, and the weakening of tribal sanctions. 

The young couple live in the bridegroom’s father’s house. 
The old people often get separate rooms allotted to them as they 
advance in life, and are supported in idleness. 

Widow marriage is allowed. Divorce is rare, but permis¬ 
sible if there is no offspring, or if the girl goes home after 
marriage and refuses to return to her husband. In that case 
the husband takes a gourd of beer to her parents and declares 
himself free. Both parties, after the divorce, can marry again. 


[Note by Editor. 

The following list of Mikir words for family relationship has some 
points of interest:— 


Grandfather, phu. 
Father, po. 
Husband, peng-dn. 


Wife's father, hupo, onghai. 
Husband’s father, lok-hai. 
Father’s brother, punu. 
Mother’s brother, ong, nihu. 


Grandmother, phi. 
Mother, pei, pi. 

Wife, peso. 

(Wedded pair, Peng-dn-sS, Pengnan-so .) 

Wife’s mother, nipt, nihai. 


Father’s sister, plnu. 
Father’s brother’s wife, ni. 


Child, common gender, without reference to parents, so. 


Boy, oso. 

Son, sopo. 

Grandson, supd. 

Brother, in general, Par, Porte. 
Brother, when speaker is a female, 
chekle. 

Elder brother \ words used tVc 
Younger brother / by both sexes\ratt 


Brother - in - law : wife’s brother, 

ong-so. 

Sister’s husband, me., ingpr-arlo; 
Jcorpo. 

Son-in-law, osd. 

.Nephew, generally, philipo. 

Elder brother’s son, Ut-dso. 
Brother’s son, Por-dso. 

Sister’s son, osa. 


Girl, osopi. 

Daughter, sopl. 

Granddaughter, supi. 

Sister, in general, kdr, Porte. 

te, when speaker is a 
female. 

ingjirpi, when speaker 
is a male. 

Younger sister, mu. 

Brother’s wife, for male speaker, 
tepi; for female speaker, neng. 
Wife’s sister, Pbrpl. 


Niece, philipl. 


Elder sister 


* In the story of Harata Kunwar, post, p. 57, a second or co-wife is 
mentioned (Mikir, pdteng, pdju). 
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The remarkable point about these names is that most of them 
are the same for both sexes, and that the sexes are distinguished only 
by words indicating gender where this is required. Pd is the index 
for the male, pi that for the female. 

‘Again, the same word appears to be used in different senses : e.g. 
ong is maternal uncle, but ongso ( so is the syllable indicating a 
diminutive) is the wife’s brother, the “ little uncle ; ” osd is both 
nephew (sister’s son) and son-in-law (pointing to the custom of 
intermarriage of first cousins on the mother’s side). Te is sister, 
but tepi (pi indicates greatness) is brother’s wife. Similarly, Jcbr is 
sister (or brother), kbrpi is wife’s sister, kbrpd sister’s husband. 

It will be observed that brothers and sisters, and brothers-in-law 
and sisters-in-law, use different forms of address when speaking of 
their relationship inter se. 

The whole subject seems to demand further investigation, in the 
light of comparison with tire system of family grouping in other 
allied tribes, and the history and etymology, so far as it is possible 
to ascertain them, of the words indicating relationship.] 

The sons inherit; if there are none, the brothers, after them 
the deceased’s nearest agnate of his own hur. The wife and 
daughters get nothing. But if the deceased has no sons or 
brothers, the widow can retain the property by marrying into 
her husband’s hur. In any case she retains her personal 
property, ornaments, clothes, etc. If the widow will not 
surrender the property, the case has to come before the me. 

The eldest son gets somewhat more than the others on the 
father’s death. Generally, however, the property is divided 
beforehand by the father, who often prefers one son to another. 
The family usually continues to dwell together, the grown-up 
sons supporting the widowed mother. Adoption is unknown. 

Tillages have no fixed or recognized boundaries, but are 
moved from place to place according to the needs of cultivation. 
Only house-tax is paid, except by Mikirs cultivating land with 
the plough in the submontane tracts, who are treated in all 
respects like other Assamese raiyats. In the hills the cultur- 
able land, at the first settlement of a village in a new locality, 
is divided among the householders by the me, or village council, 
presided over by the gaohbura, the head of each household 
choosing his own land for cultivation, and any dispute being- 
referred to the me. Should the dispute not be settled in this 
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manner, the majority prevails, and the dissident households, if 
they do not acquiesce, may remove elsewhere and set up for 
themselves as a new community with a gaonbura of their own. 

The following are the Mikir mauzas, or territorial divisions 
including a number of villages, in the Nowgong district:— 

Duar Baguri, Duar Bamuni, Duar Salona, Bongkhang, Duar 
A ml a Parbat, Duar Dikhoru, Duar Kothiatali, Jamuna-par, 
Langpher, Lumding Mikir. The last two are new mauzas, the 
opening-out of which is due to the Assam-Bengal Bailway, 
which traverses the tract. Each mauza has a Mikir mauzadar 
or bikhoya. 

The decision of disputes is the business of the village me, or 
council,* presided over by the gaonbura (Mikir, sar-the). The 
me is composed of all the male householders. The gaonbura 
is chosen for his personal character by the householders. On 
election, he repairs, with beer and spirits, t'o the head gaonbura 
or mauzadar, bringing with him two or three other gaoiiburas. 
A pig is killed, the company eat and drink together, and the 
gaonbura is declared duly elected. The me is summoned by the 
gaonbura. It decides all village disputes, and indicts small 
fines. It also determines whether the village shall be shifted, 
and where it shall be removed to. A me-pi (“ great council ”) 
consists of gaonburas only, presided over by a mauzadar or head 
gaonbura. Graver matters, such as charges of adultery, witch¬ 
craft aimed at life ( mdjci kechbnghoi), tigers in the mauza, 
questions affecting the mauza at large, the arrangements for the 
SbngJcer or annual village festival, and such like, are referred to 
the me-pi. 

The Mikirs have never been a warlike race, nor are there 
any traditions of inter-village feuds. Head-hunting has not 
been practised, but the tribe have often been the victim of raids 
for this purpose by their neighbours, the Angami Nagas. There 
are said to have formerly been vendettas between families. 

During the Burmese wars in the early part of the last 
century, the tribe deserted its settlements in the submontane 

* This is an Assamese word, met. The Mikirs cannot pronounce a 
final l, and always omit it or change it to i or y in words adopted from 
Assamese; e.g. Hal, plough, becomes hay, pitol, brass, pitoi; tclmol , 
betel-nut, tdmoi. 
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tract, and lied into the higher hills. Many Assamese are re¬ 
ported to have taken refuge with them during this time, and 
to Dave become Mikirs. [Mr. Dundas also mentions that in 
North Cachar outsiders are admitted into the tribe and are 
enrolled as members of one of the burs, after purification by one 
of the Be-kuru kur (Mr. Stack’s RS and Kro, sub -burs of Terang). 
In the group opposite, taken from a photograph supplied by 
Mr. Dundas, the short man is evidently a Khasi, while the man 
to his left appears to be an Assamese.] 

The Mikirs call their Kaeharl neighbours Parole, the Mikir 
pronunciation of Boro (in the allied dialect of Tipperah borbb 
means “ man ”); the Assamese are Aliom, the Bengalis Bongnai 
(.Bbngnai-adin , “British rule”), the Nagas Naha. The Khasis 
generally are called Chomcmg, the border race of Khasis, 
adjoining the Kopili or Kupli river, being Cliomang-Keche. 
Kech'o is, no doubt, equivalent to Kluisl, the vowel-change being 
the same as in Beclib for Iiaja, 

APPENDIX. 

1. The lews or exogamous groups of the Mikir race are thus 
given in the Assam Census Report for 1891 (vol. iii. pp. cii.-ciii):— 

Main Subdivisions. 


I. Ingti. II. Terang. III. Teran. IV. Tumung, V. Ingki 
or Hengse. 


I. Subdivisions of Ingti— 

1. Ingle. 

2. Ingti-Henchek. 

3. Ingti-Kiling. 

II. Subdivisions of Terang— 

1. Be-bonghang (read Be- 

Bonghang). 

2. Be-Jingthong. 

3. Injai. 

4. Kro. 

5. Kro-bonghang (read Kro- 

Bonghang. 

III. Subdivisions of Teran— 

1. Ai. 

2. Kangkat. 

3. Langld. 


4. Kathar. 

5. Tarak or Taro. 


0. Kro-Jingthong. 

7. Kro-ghoria. 

8. Lilipo-kro. 

9. Rongbijiya. 

10. Tarang. 

11. Terang. 


4. Milik. 

5. Tarap. 
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IY. Subdivisions of Tunning-— 

1. Benar-pator. 

2. Chenar. 

3. Dora. 

4. Keleng. 

V. Subdivisions of Inghi— 

1. Bonrung. 

2. Hanche. 

3. Ke-ap. 

4. Lekethe. 

5. Ronghang-ghoria. 


5. Rongphar. 

6. Rongtar *-Jungthon^ 

7. Takki. 

8. Tumung-pator. 


6. Rongpi. 

7. Rongchelion. 

8. Tuso. 

0. Tutab. 


An attempt is made in the report to translate some of these 
names, hat it appears very doubtful whether the meanings assigned 
are correct. So far as they go, the explanations show that some of 
the names (to which an Assamese form has in some cases been given, 
as in those ending in ghorici) are designations of offices (e.g. Pator, 
Rongchelion = village watchman), while others are local or place- 
names. 

Under I. Ingti, (1) Ingib is evidently Mr. Stack’s Ingleng; (4) 
Kathar is his Katar, (2) [Ingti]-Hcnchek is his Hensek, and (o) 
Taro his Taro. 

Under II. Terang, (1 and 2) P>e is Mr. Stack’s Be, (4, 5, 6, 7) Kro 
is his Kro, and (3) Injai is probably his Ingjar; the others seem to 
be either local names (8, Lilipo-kro = "Western Kro, Nilip = west ; 
3, Rongbijiya = inhabitants of some particular village), or duplicates 
of the group-name Terang (Nos. 10 and 11). 

Mr. Stack bad no group named Torim. 

Group IV., Tunning, corresponds to Mr. Stack’s Timung ; of the 
subdivisions, 2, Chenar is probably his Sengnar, 5, Rongphar agrees 
with liis list, and 7, Takki is probably his Tokbi. Nos. 1 and 8 are 
explained as office-holders, No. 3 is a place-name, No. 4 is a river 
(Kiling), and No. 6 seems to be a duplicate of No. 5. 

Group V., Inghi, corresponds to Mr. Stack’s Lekthc, which occurs 
as the name of subdivision 4- in the census list; 1, Bonrung, is 
Mr. Stack’s Bongrun; 2, Hanche, is his Hanse ; 8, Tuso, is his 
Tutsb.' His Kramsa is not found in the census list, but occurs, as 
will be seen below, in other lists. 

2. Mr. Dnndas, Snbdivisional Officer of North Cachar, writing 
in March 1903, gives the following groups :— 


Main Eiogarnous Groups. 

1 . Inghi. II. Timung. III. Teron. IV. Kathar. V. Be. 
VI. Injai. 


Qu. Rongphar? 
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I. IiighI has the following subdivisions:—- 

1. Rongpi, further subdivided (a) Rongchaiehu, (b) Rongchehon, 

into (c) Chinthong, ( d ) Lindok. 

2. Ronghang ,, ,, (a) Hempi, ( b) Hemso. 

3. Inghl ,, ,, (a) Hempi, ( b ) Hemso. 

4. Hansc ,, ,, (a) Duron", (6) Nongklrla, 

(e) Chinthong, ( d) Kiling. 

5. Lekthe ,, ,, (a) Keap, (5) Tereng. 

6. Bongrung ,, ,, («) Kramsa, ( b ) Rongchehon, (c) 

Hemso. 

7. Tutso ,, ,, (a) Motho, (b) Rougphu, (c) Rong- 

hing, (d) Rongchitim, (e) Rong- 
chaichu, (/) Rongchehon. 

(Nos. 4, C, and 7 agree with Hr. Stack’s list under Lekthe, and 
Mr. Stack’s Kramsa appears as a further subdivision of Bongrung. 
As regards the others, the names beginning with Rong may be 
local village names ; Chinthong and Ronghang are the names of 
great sections of the Mikir population, not of exogamous groups ; 
Hempi and Hemso rpean merely “ great house ” and ‘ little house.”) 

II. Timung (Mr. Stack has the same spelling) comprises— 

1. Timung Lindbk, subdivision (a) Rongchaiehu. 

2. Rongphar ,, (a) Hempi, ( b ) Hemso. 

3. Chinthong ., («) Seng-ar, (6) Hempi, (c) Hemso. 

4. Phangclm ,, (a) Juiti, (1) Rongphang, 

(c) Hempi, (d) Hemso. 

5. Phfira ,, (a) Dill. 

6. Tokbl ,, («) Tokslkl. 

7. Kiling 

8. Mejl 

9. Pfitor 

10. Longteroi 

11. Yaclil ,, (a) Hempi, (b) Hemso. 

12. Deifi ,, (a) Hempi, (6) Hemso. 

13. Rongpi 

(Here Nos. 2 and 0 correspond with Mr. Stack’s subdivisions, 
and No. 3 (a), Seng-ar, is his Sengnar ; several of the remainder 
appear to be local names.) 

III. Teron comprises— 

1. Langne, subdivision (a) Rongchaiehu. 

2. Kbngkar (a) Dengya. 

3. Mejl 

4. Milik ,, (a) Sevang. 

5. Mole 

6. Kiling 

(Mr. Stack has none of these names ; bat Langne evidently 
corresponds to Langle in the census list, and Kongkar to Kangkat, 
while Milik is in both.) 
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IV. Kathar comprises— 

1. Ingti-Kathar 

2. Rlso 

3. Hensek 

4. Ingti-Kiling 

5. Jngling, subdivisions'^) Hempi, (6) Hemso. 

6. Ingti-Chinthong 

7. Taro 

(These names, except Riso, which means “ young man,” all occur 
in Mr. Stack’s group Ingti. Ros. 4 and 6 are evidently local 
subdivisions.) 

Y. Be comprises— 

1. Ronghang 

2. Kiling 

3. Lindok 

4. Seng-ot 

5. Terang, subdivisions (a) Dili, ( b ) Rongchaichu. 

0. Kuru „ (a) Rongchaiclni, ( b) Killing, (c) Nilip. 

(This group corresponds to Mr. Stack’s Terang ; Kuru is his 
Kro. Subdivisions 1, 2, and ?> are apparently local names.) 

VI. Injai comprises— 

1. Injai 

2. Ing-ar. 

(Mr. Stack gives Ingjar as a subdivision of Terang ; the census 
list also classes Injai under the same main group. Mr. Dundas 
notes that the Injai may not take a wife from the Be (i.e. Terang) 
group, from which it may be concluded that they are really a sub¬ 
division of that name, or Terang.) 

3. So far the three lists are in general agreement ; hut tlie Rev. 
Mr. Moore, writing in August 11)02, gives what at first sight is an 
entirely different arrangement. He separates the Mikir people into 
the following five groups :— 

I. E-jiing. II. Tung-e. III. Kron-e. IV. Lo-e. V. Ni-5. 

I. E-jang he subdivides into— 

1. Rongpi. 6. Kramsa. 

2. Ronghang. 7. Reap. 

3. Tutso. 8. Lekthe. 

4. Ilanse. 9. Rongchehon. 

3. Bongrung. 

II. Tung-e comprises— 

1. Timung. 5. Timung-Senar. 

2. Tokbi. 6. Timung-Phangchu. 

3. Timung-Kiling. 7. Tiinung-Juiti. 

4. Timung-Rongphar. 8. Toktiphi. 
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III. Kron-e includes— 

1. Teron. 

2. Teron-Kongkat. 

IV. Lo-e is divided into— 

1. Be. 

2. Kro. 

3. Terang. 

V. Ni-e comprises— 

1. Ingti. 

2. Ingleng. 


3. Teron-Langne. 


4. Ingjai, 

5. Ingnar. 


3. Taro. 


Comparing the subdivisions with those given by Mr. Stack, we 
perceive that five of the nine shown under Mr. Moore’s I. E-jang 
(Nos. 3, 4,5,7, and 8) are identical with Mr. Stack’s Lekthe and its 
subdivisions ; the remaining four (Rongpi, Ronghang, Rongchehon, 
and Reap) are all found in the census list of 1891 under Ingbi, 
another name for Lekthe. Evidently, therefore, E-jang is the 
equivalent of Mr. Stack’s Lekthe and the census Inghi. 

Under II. Tung-e all Mr. Stack’s names classed under Timung 
appear; of the remainder, some are found in Mr. Dundas’s list, 
either of subdivisions or smaller sections, under Timung ; Toktiphi is 
probably Mr. Dundas’s Tdksikl; and Timung-Kiling is the census 
“ Keleng ” (a river-name). It is clear, therefore, that Tung-e is the 
same as the Timung (Tutnung) of the other lists. 

III. Kron-e is evidently the small group Teron or Ter&n of 
Mr. Dundas and the census list, not found in Mr. Stack’s 
enumeration. 

IV. Lo-e is also clearly the Terang of the three other lists, 
which account for all the names given under it. 

V. Ni-e is the equivalent of Mr. Stack’s Ingti, called by the 
same name in the census list, and Kathar in Mr. Dnndas’s list (the 
omission of the name Kathar, or Katar, from Mr. Moore’s list is 
somewhat noticeable). 

It thus appears that all the four lists in reality agree in a re¬ 
markable manner, quite independent as they are in their origin, and 
that all observers concur in stating that the Mikir people are 
divided into five (or four) great exogamous groups, whether situated 
in the Mikir Hills, in North Caehar, or in the Khasi Hills and the 
hilly country to the south of Nowgong. 
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RELIGION. 

General character of popular belief in gliosts and spirits, and a future 
life—No idols, temples or shrines—Amulets—The Gods and their 
worship—Divination and magic—Oaths and imprecations—Funeral 
ceremonies—Festivities—Taboo. 


Beliefs about the Dead. 

The Mikirs have borrowed from the Hindu Assamese the 
ideas and the names of Boikuntho ( Vaileuntha, Vishnu’s 
Paradise) and Nbrbk (Baraka, Hell); but these conceptions do 
not play much part in their views of a life to come. Better 
known, and more often mentioned, is Join Redid {Jam, Yama 
Raja), the Lord of Spirits, with whom the dead remain below 
ground. His abode—the abode of the dead—is Jbm-debug,* 
and the elaborate ceremonies of the funeral are the means 
by which the spirit of the dead gains admittance to Join’s 
city. Unless they are duly performed he remains outside. 

They speak of having seen the diade (image, drjan) of a 
dead man ( ne Id drjan th'eklbk, “ I saw his shade ”); a sickly 
man catches such glimpses in the house, on the road, etc. 
Phdrlo, spirit, is used both of living persons and dead. Tore, ne- 
pharlo ne la-abang th'ek-lbng, “ Last night in my spirit I saw 
him ” ; where phdrlo is the spirit of the sleeping man. When 
such glimpses are experienced, betel and food are set aside in 
the house, and after a time thrown away. 

On a death occurring, the old women of the village wash 
and lay out the body. Then one composes a chant, setting forth 
the parentage and life of the dead : “ You will now meet your 
grand-parents, father, deceased brother, etc., and will stay with 

* This name, which means “ J6m or Yama’s town,” is often incorrectly 
written Chomarong or Chumarong. 
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them and eat with them.” Then a separate meal of rice and a 
boiled egg is placed beside the body, and the dead man is 
invited to eat. This is done twice a day, the meal being 
cooked separately from the food of the family. After being 
offered and placed beside the corpse for a time, the food is 
thrown away. This goes on day by day until the funeral 
service is held (see below). After that there are no regular 
offerings, but occasionally a man or woman puts aside from 
his or her own share of food a portion for the dead, as, for 
instance, when another funeral reminds them of those who have 
died before. 

There does not appear to be any fear of the dead coming 
back to trouble the living. Some people, however, it is said, 
are afraid to pass the burying-place of the dead after dark. 

They say that a man called Thi-r'eng Vang-rhig (literally, 
“ Dead-alive come-alive ”) in former times used to travel 
between this world and Join Eecho’s abode; lie taught them 
their funeral ceremonies. At last he did not come back. 
Everything is different in Jom-arong. Thireng Vangreng saw 
the people there go out to fish, and gather instead pieces of 
stick. They asked him why he did not gather them too; he 
answered that they were not fish, but sticks. They waved 
over them a lighted brand, and he saw them as fish. So, too, 
there a crab becomes a tiger, or seems to be a tiger. Men do 
not stay in Jom Eecho’s city for ever, but are born again as 
children, and this goes on indefinitely (here we seem to have a 
borrowing from Hinduism). “The Mildrs give the names of 
their dead relations to children born afterwards, and say that 
the dead have come back; but they believe that the spirit is 
with Jom all the same.” * 

A man with unusually keen and alarming eyes is said to be 
possessed by a demon (hl-i). The phrase is aln-l keclo drleng, 
and, of the eyes, am'ek dhl-i keclo. But the superstition of the 
evil eye, as prevalent elsewhere, seems to be unknown, and 
such a man is not avoided ; rather, the hl-l is supposed to give 
him cleverness. The same phrase is used in familiar abuse 
to a child : Aid-i keclo oso, “ You devil-possessed brat! ” 

* Sentences enclosed in quotation marks were so written by Mr. Stack, 
and are probably the ipsissima verba of his informants. 
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Religion—Divinities. 

The Mikirs have no idols, temples, or shrines. Some 
people, however, have fetishes or amulets, called bbr. These 
are pieces of stone or metal, by keeping which they become 
rich. Sometimes, however, a man unwittingly keeps a bbr that 
brings him ill-luck and loss. A man is said to have got a bbr, 
bbr Icdong ; Bbr do-lcblde, plang-ple-jl ma ? “ If you have got a 
lor, will you not become rich ? ” Bors are not common; one 
gets them by chance in river, field, or jungle. Or a man dreams 
that he can get a bbr in such a place, and finds it there. But 
these amulets are not objects of worship or propitiation. 

The Gods— Arndrn-atu/m —are innumerable, and are wor¬ 
shipped in different ways, at different times, and in different 
places. The names of some of the most important are given 
below. 

Arnam Kethe, in spite of his name, which means “The 
Great God,” has no definite authority over the other Gods. He 
is a house-god, and is sacrificed to once in three years, if no 
occasion (in consequence of trouble) arises meanwhile. His 
appropriate offering is a pig. The family obtain Arnam Kethe 
by asking him to stay with them, and by castrating a young 
pig, to be sacrificed three years later. All families have not got 
Arnam Ketlie to stay with them, nor does he always come when 
invited. If a man is sick, and the uche (diviner) declares that 
Arnam Kethe wishes to join the household, the ceremony is 
performed, but no offerings are made at the time. After three 
years—or earlier, if there is any sickness in the family—the pig 
is killed, and a general feast, with rice, beer, and spirits, given 
to the village. A booth of leaves is built in the three days 
before; the first day is devoted to cutting the posts for the 
booth, and is called phbng-rbng keteng ; the second, to garlanding 
leaves round the posts, called pldmg-rbng ketbm ; and on the 
third day leaves are laid out for the rice, rice-flour ( pithaguri , 
Ass.) is sprinkled about the ground, and plantains and other 
trees are planted around the booth. All these preparations are 
done in the early morning before eating. Then follows the 
ceremony— Arnam Kethe Tearakli. First, there is the invoca¬ 
tion : “ To-day has come, and now we will give you your 
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three-years’ offering ; accept it kindly! ” Fowls are killed, and 
then the pig (all animals killed in sacrifice are beheaded with 
one stroke of a heavy knife delivered from above). The 
liver, heart, and lights of both are cooked for the god. 
Then the hoof, ear, and tail of the pig are offered, then pieces 
of cooked meat. Afterwards the sacrificers eat tekar Jcethl or 
teJcar-sd, then telcdr-pl. Both are pieces of flesh, the first 
smaller, the latter larger, eaten with rice-beer. Then all the 
company set to and eat rice and flesh, together. Sometimes 
three or four pigs and forty different kinds of vegetables are 
consumed at the sacrificial feast. The women get sixfold or 
ninefold the shares of the men, and carry them home bound up 
in leaves ( an-bbr and bk-bbrY 

Peng is also a household god. His offering is a goat, 
sacrificed yearly, in the tikup or space before the house. Some 
neighbours are invited to the sacrificial feast. Peng lives in 
the house, Amain Kethe in heaven. Peng is also sacrificed to 
in sickness. Very few houses have not Peng. Maize, rice, and 
a gourd of rice-beer are placed for him above the veranda of 
the house, and the firstfruits of the harvest are offered to him. 
“But these two gods only come to eat, and families avoid 
taking them if they can.” 

H'emphu (“ head of the house,” “ householder ”) owns all 
the Mikir people. Everybody can sacrifice to him at any time, 
and pray for deliverance from sickness. Mukrang is similar to 
H'emphu, but slightly lower in dignity. These two gods, the 
preservers of men, are approached by the sacrifice of a fowl or 
goat. H'emphu must be invoked first in every sacrifice, being 
the peculiar owner of men. 

Belc-dnglbng (“the mountain of the community”) or Inglong- 
pl (“ great mountain ”) is a house-god, but is worshipped in the 
field, and only men eat the sacrifice, which is a fowl or a goat 
once a year. He is the god of the hill they live on, the I)eua 
loci, with whom they have to be at peace; but not every family 
in the village need have him. 

Arndm paro (“the hundred .god ”) is the name of a god who 
takes a hundred shares of rice, pithaguri , betel-nut, and the red 
spathe of the plantain tree cut up. He is worshipped with a 
white goat or a white fowl as the sacrifice. He and R'ek-anglbng 
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figure particularly in the Rougher, or great annual village 
festival, celebrated in June at the beginning of the year’s 
cultivation. ( Arnam-pard seems to be a collective name, to 
include all gods whom it may concern. Kamakhya, the Hii\du 
goddess of Nilachal above Gauliati, is mentioned as one of the 
deities included in. Arndm-paro.) 

The gods named above are all invoked and propitiated to 
grant prosperity and avert misfortune, both generally and 
specially. There are, besides, numerous gods who take their 
names from the special diseases over which they preside or 
which they are asked to avert; such are— 

Ghomang-dse (“ Khasi fever ”), a Khasi god, who lives in 
the house and is propitiated with a goat; he is comparatively 
rare. This god appears to be identical with Keche-ase, which is 
the rheumatism. (Chomang is the name for the interior Khasis, 
Keche for those immediately in contact with the Mikirs.) 

Ajo-dse (“ the night fever”) is the deity of cholera (md-vur 
or pok-avur). The sacrifice to him is two fowls and many eggs, 
and is offered at night, on the path outside the village. The 
whole village subscribes to furnish the offering, and with the 
eatables are combined a load of cotton, a basket of chillies, an 
offering of yams, and the image of a gun (because cholera is 
thought to he a British disease); also sesamum ( n'empo ), many 
bundles consisting of six sticks of a soft wood called chelcnam 
(perhaps the cotton tree, bombax) tied together, many bundles 
of the false cane ( ingsu ), and double wedges of chelcnam wood. 
The god is invoked: “ Don’t come this way, go that way! ” 
The eatables are eaten, and the other articles thrown away. The 
houses are then beaten with rods of chelcnam and ingsu. 

So-meme (“ evil pain ”) is the god to whom barren women 
have recourse. 

Recurring sicknesses and troubles are ascribed to Tlieng-thon 
or Ok-langno, a devil (hi-i) ; he is propitiated with a goat and a 
pig, or two or three fowls. A man gasping in sickness is being 
strangled by Theng-thon. If, notwithstanding invocations of 
the gods, sickness grows worse, a sacrifice is offered to Theng- 
thon without summoning the diviner or sang-Jcelang-dbaiig. 

Mr. Stack gives the following as the names of the chief 
diseases (besides those already mentioned), the averting of which 
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forms the main object of worship: goitre, plmn-kdng (“swollen 
throat ”); phthisis, si-l (also cough); stone, ingthdk ; diarrhoea, 
pd7c-lcmgsi; rheumatism, 7ceche-a.se (“Khasi fever”); neuralgia, 
bah dse ; small-pox, pi-amir (“ the Mother’s flowers ”); black 
leprosy, si-l; white leprosy, drbk ; elephantiasis, keng-tong 
(k'eng, leg; ingtbng, funnel -shaped basket); dysentery, pbk Jcdpdvi 
(“ bleeding of belly ”). 

The house-gods come down in the family; no others would 
be sacrificed to if the family were uniformly prosperous. 

All natural objects of a striking or imposing character have 
their divinity. The sun (ami) and moon (chiJdo) are regarded 
as divine, but are not specially propitiated. But localities of 
an impressive kind, such as mountains,* waterfalls, deep pools 
in rivers, great boulders, have each their arnam, who is con¬ 
cerned in the affairs of men and has to be placated by sacrifice. 
The expression arncbm do, used of a place, means, generally, to 
be haunted by something felt as mighty or terrible. All water¬ 
falls ( langsun ), in particular, have their a mums. In Baguri 
mauza there are two great waterfalls in the Diyaung river 
which are specially venerated as divine; one of these, the 
Ldncj-kdngtbng (“ Rolling-down water ”), can be heard half a 
day’s journey off. Similarly, there are places where a river 
goes itnderground ( lang-lui ); these also have their arnam. f 
Such local divinities of the jungle are propitiated chiefly to 
avert mischief from tigers, which are a terrible plague in many 
parts of the Mikir hills. 

There is no worship of trees or animals. 

Lam-aphii, “the head or master of w r ords,” is a deity pro¬ 
bably of recent origin. He is the god sacrificed to by a man 


* Sir Joseph Hooker (Himalayan Journals, e d. 1855, vol. ii. p. 182) 
relates that at the Donkia Pass, one of his servants, a Lepcha, being 
taken ill, “a Lama of our party offered up prayers to Kinchinjhow for 
his recovery.” Perching a saddle on a stone, and burning incense before 
it, “ he scattered rice to the winds, invoking Kinchin, Donkia, and all 
the neighbouring peaks.” 

f Such worship of objects and places of an impressive character is, of 
course, common throughout India. Thus, in the Pachmarhi Hills the 
writer has seen flowers and red lead ( sindur ) offered at the brink of a 
terrible gulf of the kind so common in the plateau. Again, at Balharpur, 
in the Chanda district of the Central Provinces, he has seen worship 
offered to a bastion in a solidly built ruined fort adjoining the village.— 
'Note by Editor.) 

D 
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who has a case in court; the sacrifice is one young cock, which 
should be offered at night, secretly, by the sacrificer alone, in a 
secret place. 

It should be mentioned that, following an ill-sounding idipm 
of the Assamese, the Mikirs use “ Arnam ” as a common 
(propitiatory) form of address to human beings (Assamese, 
deuta). Po-arnam-po (“ god-father ”) to a man, and pe-drnam-pi 
(“god-mother”) to a woman, are the phrases. In one of the 
stories given in the next Section, the king is addressed as 
PPemphu Arnam, “ Lord God.” 

Divination and Magic. 

Sickness, if long continued or severe, is frequently attributed 
to witchcraft ( mctja ). A man suffering from long sickness is 
said to be majd belong —" witchcraft has got hold of him.” To 
discover the author of the spell, or the god or demon who has 
brought the trouble and must be propitiated, the services of a 
diviner are necessary. Uche, feminine uche-pl (Hindi, ojha), is 
the general name for the cunning in such things. Of these 
there are two grades—the humbler, whose craft is acquired 
merely by instruction and practice, and the higher, who works 
under the inspiration or afflatus of divine powers. The former 
is the sdng-keldng abdng , “ the man who looks at rice,” in 
Assamese, mangalsua ; the latter, invariably a woman, is the 
lod'et or lodet-gn. In serious sickness or distress the latter is 
called in; on ordinary and less important occasions, the former. 

The sdng-keldng abdng picks out of the pot the unbroken 
grains of rice {sang), and places them, by fives and tens, in 
pentacle or other fashion. He then counts by couples. If in 
the groups the odd numbers predominate, the omen is good. If 
there are no odd grains over, it is very bad. Then all are 
swept together again, and arranged in three or four heaps.. 
Each heap is counted out, a god being named, and if after the 
counting, again by couples, three single grains remain, the god 
named is the one to be propitiated. If three grains do not 
remain, the process is tried over again. Cowries ( clwbai ) are 
sometimes used instead of rice in the same way. Also, with 
cowries a handful is taken and spread out, and the number 
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with the slits upwards counted; if they are the majority, the 
omen is good.* 

Another mode of divination used by the mangalsua is to 
arrange in a circle, equidistant from a point marked on a board 
(mghoi), as many little heaps of clay as there are gods suspected 
in the case, each heap being called by the name of its god. An 
egg is then sharply thrown into the middle of the board at the 
marked point. When it breaks and the yolk is scattered, that 
clay heap which receives the largest splash of yolk, or towards 
which the largest and longest splash points, indicates the god 
responsible for the affliction.! 


Another mode is to use the n'olc-jir, which is a long-handled 
iron dew with a cross-piece at the handle and two inclined pro¬ 
jecting pieces higher up, before the blade, thus :— 



This is held upright in the hand. It shakes of itself when 
the charm is recited and the nok-jir invoked to become inspired : 
Nang uche vang-phl'ot! “ Let your spirit (ache ) come ! ” The 

holder asks whether the sick person will recover, and goes 
over the names of the possibly responsible gods, and the n'okjlr 
shakes at the right answer and name. The charm (the Assamese 
word montro is used) recites the making of the nokjlr, and 
ends—“ if you tell lies, you will be broken up and made into 
needles ” (—the lowest use to which iron can be put, to sew 
women’s petticoats!).! 

The Lodet is an ordinary woman (not belonging to any par¬ 
ticular family or km'), who feels the divine afflatus, and, when 
it is upon her, yawns continually and calls out the names and 
the will of the gods. Another lodet/pl is summoned in to 
question her, and ascertain if her possession is really divine; a 
scmg-kelang aldng may also be consulted. If the report 

* So also among the Khasis ; see Khnsi Monograph, p. 119, hottom. 

f This also is evidently borrowed from the Khasis. See Monograph 

p. 221. 

t Compare the Khasi methods of divination by the lime-case ( shemam ), 
and the bow ( Mo-mgraph , p. 119). 
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is favourable, a purificatory offering of a fowl is made to 
Hemphu and Mukrang, the preservers of men, and the woman 
is accepted as a lod'etpl. 

She sits by the bewitched person (maja-leelbng), and 4;he 
neighbours come in after supper. The locl'etpl bathes her hands 
and feet and face in water in which the tulsi plant ( Ocymum 
sanctum, holy basil) has been steeped, and begins to shake and 
yawn. A gourd of rice-beer is brought, of which she drinks 
some, and begins to call out the names of gods, and they descend 
upon her. She is now inspired, and when questioned indicates, 
by indirect and riddling answers, the enemy who has bewitched 
the sufferer, or the gods who must be sacrificed to. When this 
is ascertained she goes away. The accusation of practising 
witchcraft is carried before the me or village assembly. The 
sacrifice to placate the gods proceeds next day, and is usually 
costly. 

To bewitch a person, it is necessary to have some of his hair, 
or a piece of his clothes; these are buried with one egg, some 
bones, and some charcoal. A good lod'etpl can produce these 
things by the power of her inspiration. A white cloth is tied 
up into the shape of a bag. She conjures the things into it, 
and on opening the bag next morning they are found inside. 
When they are thus recovered, the spirit ( Icdrjbng ) of the 
sufferer returns with them, and he gets well. 

Charms (pher'em) are much used for medicinal purposes, either 
alone or in combination with other remedies. For an ordinary 
stomach-ache ( pbk-Jcesd ), a little mud rubbed on the abdomen, 
with a muttered charm, is the specific. For rheumatism {heche- 
ase ), a castor-oil leaf is strack on the place, and a charm 
muttered; if this fails, a sacrifice must be offered to the god 
Keche-ase. The worker of these remedial measures is called 
kdngtbk dicing, and the verb is ingtbk. Charms are not, as a 
rule, carried on the person. 

The expression vur kdchethat , “ to kill for oneself (a fowl) for 
disease,” means to prevent evil by sacrifice after a dream which 
had previously been followed by mischance. 

If a child does not thrive, it is imputed to the sin, or devil 
(afd-i) of the maternal uncle ( ong ), or, if there is no maternal 
uncle, of one of the child’s mother’s leur. The family apply 
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to the person held to be responsible, and he gives a brass 
ring to be hung round the child’s neck, and a rice-ball (an 
adurk). 

There is no entertaining of friends on recovery from sickness. 
The sick person is tended by his wife and relations. 

Tekere, Thekere, means a man who knows a spell or montro, 
especially one which protects him against tigers (teke). 


Oatiis and Ordeals. 

Oaths and imprecations take the place of ordeals. Earth is 
put on the head, and the man says—“ May I be like this dust! ” 
A tiger’s tooth is scraped, and the scrapings drunk in water: 
“ May the tiger eat me ! ” Similarly, an elephant’s tusk is 
scraped, and the scrapings drunk : “ May the elephant trample 
me to death! ” (.Inynar ne pcdbng-VMng!) Tire copper ring 
worn by the ucli'e is dipped in water, and the water drunk, the 
man saving," May the tiger catch me ! ” Another form of oath 
is Tamhitni kdngjir asbntbt ne,j>angjir-ndng, ‘‘May I be melted 
like molten copper (or pot-metal) ! ” Such oaths are used to 
confirm promises, and also to attest evidence and proclaim 
innocence of a charge. 

Funeral Ceremonies. 

The funeral is the most elaborate, costly, and important of 
all the ceremonies performed by the Mikirs. Such ceremonies 
are considered obligatory in all cases except that of a child who 
has been born dead, or who has died before the after-birth has 
left the mother; such a child is buried, without any ceremony. 
Victims of small-pox or cholera are buried shortly after death, 
but the funeral service is performed for them later on, the bones 
being sometimes dug up and duly cremated. When a person 
is killed by a tiger, if the body or clothes are found, they are 
buried at a distance from the village, because the tiger is 
supposed to visit the burial-place. Such persons cannot gain 
admittance to Jbm-arbng unless there are elaborate funeral 
ceremonies performed for them. Being killed by a tiger is 
generally imputed to the victim’s sin. His spirit is believed 
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to dwell in the most dreary of the places where dead men’s 
spirits go; there is no notion (such as is found among some races 
in India) that it animates the tiger who killed him. Except in 
these cases the dead are disposed of by cremation, the bufnt 
bones being afterwards buried. 

The elaborateness of the funeral depends on the means of 
the family. The description which follows applies to a case 
where the household is well-to-do. In any case the body 
is kept iu the house for one day after death; if a regular 
service is held, it may lie as long as from a week to twelve 
days. 

The body lies in the hut. The persons occupied with the 
funeral ceremonies live iu the hbng-phdrla ; the rest of the 
family cook and eat in the ham, but the officiants, male and 
female, must go across a stream or creek to cook and eat. As 
already mentioned, the old women of the family wash and lay 
out the corpse. Then beer is prepared, rice husked and got 
ready, and a convenient day fixed for the service. If the house 
has not a big enough hong (front platform), the neighbours join 
and build one on to it. From the date of the death, each 
household in the village gives a man to sleep in the house (in 
the hbng-pharla). When it is settled that the beer and rice 
required can be provided in four or five days, the village lads 
are summoned about 8 o’clock in the evening. They bring 
their drum (cheng), and drum up to the tihup (front yard); they 
drum there awhile, and then, while one keeps time with the 
drum, dance by pairs, holding in their left hands shields ( chong- 
kechengnan), and in their right hands sticks. They go round 
twice in a circle; then they all dance round, holding each the 
other’s hands (this is called chomang-lcdn, “ Khasi dance ”). 
After an hour spent in this way they go back to the gaonbura’s 
house to sleep. Early next morning they come without beat 
of drum, and dance the chomdng-kan to the drum,; they then 
dance the shield-dance as before ( chbng-lcecli'engnan ) to the 
drum, and go home. Next night they come as before, but a 
little later, and go through the same ceremonies. Next morning 
they proceed as before, and in the usual course they kill a 
fowl and roast it in pieces on spits in the tikup, and eat it there. 
The third and last night is that of the kcm-pi (“great dance ”). 
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Meantime, during the day, the risomdr have to work at 
getting ready the tele —the stout bamboo to which the corpse 
is ter be slung: the banjar —a bamboo ornamented with curled 
shavings (bu) hung in tufts to projecting arms; and the serbso — 
shorter bamboo sticks similarly ornamented and tipped with 
leaves. The men have to go to the then (village burning-place) 
and prepare there a chang or platform, with logs for burning 
the body arranged under it; this chang is built in a peculiar 
manner, known only to adepts. The uchepl (a skilled old 
woman) is summoned to prepare the viaticum for the dead, and 
the duhuidi, with an assistant, who beat the two drums which 
have now been hung up in the kam-dtli'engthot: the duhuidi 
is one skilled in tolling on these drums. Then comes the girl 
called obbkpi (not necessarily a maid), that is, the “carrier” 
of the dead man; but in place of the dead she carries on her 
back a gourd for hofding beer ; she must belong to his mother’s 
kur. Also the nilm, the maternal uncle or other male repre¬ 
sentative of the mother’s kwr, and the ingjlr-drlo , sister’s 
husband, or father’s sister’s husband, of the deceased; it is 
his office to kill the goat for the dead, if they can afford one. 

About midnight the villagers, with torches, drums, and the 
attendant risomdr, assemble in the tikup. The neighbouring 
villages, if so minded, may come too ( arong dri is the phrase for 
the contingents as they arrive). Each contingent is welcomed 
with the drum, and joins in the drumming concert; the lads 
and girls are dressed in their best, and provided with betel. 
The chief of the village lads ( ldeng-sdrpo ) then calls the other 
risomdr to touch (not taste) the beer, hor kacheme* Then 
follows the shield-dance, first by the risomdr of the village, 
then by the outside contingents in order of arrival or merit. 
Then all together take hands and dance in a circle. The young 
women join in the line, taking hold of the lads’ coats, while 
the lads take hold of them by the belt (vdnlcbk) ; the girls 
cover their heads and faces with a black scarf (jiso ke-ik) : the 
petticoat is a red-striped Mikir eri cloth. Near the first cock¬ 
crow, seven young men go up on the hong or house-platform 
from the dancing, with the duhuidi and his assistant; one lad 

* Mr. Stack notes that there was some reluctance on the part of his 
informant to explain what was meant. 
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goes in and dances in the inside of Team, in the space by the 
partition-wall (nbks'ek), -while the six others stand at the door 
(libngthu , or inglidp dngho = “ door’s mouth ”), and dance there. 
The six whoop three times together as they dance. Aftei a 
quarter of an hour they return to the circle of dancers in the 
tiJcup. At dawn they go up again, and dance till sunrise. The 
circle breaks up at daylight, and then follows the shield-dance. 
Then all the drums go round the circle where they dance ten to 
twenty times, playing a different tune each time. Then, while 
they all drum standing, a pig is brought forth, tied up for 
killing. The risomar in successive parties recount over the 
tied-up pig the history of the funeral service; this is called 
phak dphu kacholang. Then the pig is killed and cut up for 
the risomar, and for the men engaged in the funeral service. 
The latter have to cook and eat their shares of the meat, which 
is given in leaf-bundles tbk-bbr) or on spits ( bk-kron ), beyond 
the river. The risomar also get their shares in the same way, 
and cook them in the dancing-ring. A small piece of flesh 
is cooked by the uchepi for the dead man, and this is put in the 
plate of the dead and carried by the ingjir-ddo up to the body 
in the kut, the duhuidi tolling the drum as he goes in; this 
ceremony is called kdsole. Meantime the old experienced men, 
braving the horrid stench, have been performing certain rites * 
about the body. The remainder of the cooked flesh, with rice, 
is distributed to the young girls. The risomar then, provided 
with rice, beer, salt, chillies, and greens from the dead man’s 
house, disperse to houses in the village to eat, and the officiants 
go off beyond the river to prepare and eat their food. This part 
of the ceremony is called rlso kachiru, “ the lads’ entertain¬ 
ment.” 

Then two or three of the risomar take a cock on the road to 
the burning-place, and kill, cook, and eat it there. A. small 
pig is killed by the other lads where they dance, and the head 
and one leg are sent to the road-side risomar. The blood is 
caught in a bamboo-joint, and smeared on the Idnjar, which is 
set up in the road like a maypole; it is a thick bamboo about 
seven feet long, with sticks projecting on three sides, from 
which hang tassels of curled bamboo shavings ( hangar abu) 
* Not further explained. 
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These shavings also are smeared with the blood, so as to look 
like flowers. Six shorter pieces of bamboo, three feet long, also 
ornamented with tufts of shavings, are called serdsds, and these 
toS are smeared with blood: likewise the tele for carrying the 
corpse to the pyre. Six young men, each taking a scroso, dance 
round the banjdr. 

The uchepi has now prepared all the food. The dbohpi 
takes the beer-gourd on her back, and one egg in her hand, and 
the uchepi a beer-gourd, and they break the egg and the gourd 
against the tele as it lies upon the house-ladder ( dbndbv,). The 
dulmidi tolls the drum, and dancing as before takes place on 
the hong and in the him, but not with the serdsds. The uchepi 
and the obbhpi then go on to the burning-place. The tele is 
now taken up by the old men into the house, and the corpse 
tied to it and brought down; all the dead man’s clothes are 
hung over the bamlroo. Then a pair of ducks and another of 
pigeons are killed by the nihu, and a goat by the inyjir-arlo, 
each previously going thrice round the dancing circle with the 
sun. The goat is called h'ongvat-dU; the heads are thrown to 
the risomdr, the rest of the meat kept and cooked later on by 
those who remain. Preceded by the dulmidi and his assistant 
tolling the drums, they alt march in procession, carrying the 
banjdr and serdsds, to the burning-place. The body is untied 
from the tele and placed on the pyre, which is lighted. While 
the pyre is burning, knowing women sing the Icdchdrhe —a 
chant describing the dead man’s life, whither he is going on 
leaving this earth, how he will see his dead relations, and the 
messages he has to carry to them. A few of the lads dance 
while the cremation is proceeding. 

The body is thoroughly burnt, and the bones that remain 
are tied up in a cloth and buried. The tele is either laid down 
whole or cut into three pieces, which are split again into six, 
and placed in the little house which is then erected over the 
grave. This is built with the banjdr and the serdsds, the former 
being in the middle and the latter used as props for the roof. 
The food prepared by the uchepi is now placed on a flat stone 
over the grave, and the ceremony is at an end. 

The company, returning, clean and wash the house, and 
cook and eat and drink on the hung. On coming back from the 
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cremation, the nihu gets some money, clothes, salt, and a knife 
He shares the salt with his own hur, if any are present. The 
ingjir-arlo next morning has to clean up the dancing ring ( fong- 
tv, kdngru, or tikup karkok). 

The ceremonies of the funeral are performed by the neigh¬ 
bours and cunning men and women of the village, and the old 
people of the family. The wife, children, parents, brothers and 
sisters of the dead sit beside him and mourn, in spite of corrup¬ 
tion, or even sleep beside the decomposing corpse. “It is 
genuine grief, a national characteristic. Even after the funeral 
service, they remember and mourn; and the death of another 
renews their grief.” The mourners continue their lamentation, 
heedless of the dancing. 

If a great man, such as a mauzadar (biJchdya ) or leading 
gaohbura ( sdrldr, sarthe), dies, in addition to the ceremonial 
described above, there is another, called L&ngtuk (“ the well ”). 
A well or pit is dug outside the village, four-square, with sides 
ten to fifteen feet: it need not be carried down to the water; 
stairs are made to the bottom. At the corners are planted 
various trees. A tall upright stone ( Ibng-chbng ) and a broad 
flat stone ( Ibng-pak ), supported on short uprights, are brought 
aud set up, as in the Khasi hills. The rlsorndr come and dance 
there the whole day, with mauifold apparatus. The uchepi 
sings and places food of different kinds on the flat stone for the 
dead man; his clothes and umbrella are put upon the tall 
stone, with flowers. A fowl is killed for the well at the bottom 
of the pit, and a goat, two ducks, and two pigeons are killed at 
the top, and their heads thrown to the risomar. Then the 
people of thirty to forty villages assemble. The uchepi sings 
extemporaneously before the memorial stone, and the people 
dance and eat there until dark. After dark the company go to 
the house and perform the usual service already described. 
The langtulc is very costly, for people have to be fed at two 
places, and double the quantity of food for an ordinary funeral 
has to be provided. 
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Festivities. 

The Rougher is the annual compulsory village festival, held 
at "the time of the beginning of cultivation (June), or in some 
villages during the cold season. Goats and fowls are sacrificed. 
Arnarn-pdro gets a goat, and so do the local gods of hills and 
rivers. A small village will sacrifice two or three goats, a large 
village ten or twelve. The flesh of the victims is eaten, with 
rice and rice-beer, hut only men can partake of the sacrifice. 
They must sleep on the hong apart from their wives that night. 
The gods are invoked in the following terms: “ We live in 
your district: save us and help us! send no tigers or sickness, 
prosper our crops and keep us in good health, and year by year 
we will sacrifice like this. We depend wholly upon you! ” There 
is no music or dancing a.t the Rougher. 

At harvest-home there is no sacrifice, but the whole village 
help mutually in getting the crops in, and feast together on 
rice and beer, and dried fish and dried flesh saved up against 
this celebration, or fresh fish if procurable. No animals are 
killed, except in some houses a fowl, lest the paddy brought 
home should decrease; this fowl is eaten. On this occasion 
there is a little dancing on the hong, but with this exception 
music and dancing take place only at f unerals. 

Occasionally there is a Rbng'ker-pl {"great Rougher”) for 
the whole mauza, as, for instance, to expel man-eating tigers. 
Each village, headed by its gaohbura, brings its contribution 
to the great sacrifice, and repairs to the ruauzadar’s or hor- 
gaohbura’s house, where the feast is celebrated. 

Mr. Stack’s notes do not mention the observance by the 
Mikirs of general talus, called in Assamese genna, such as are 
common among the Naga tribes; * but personal talus of various 
kinds, entailing separate eating of food and abstinence from 
commerce of the sexes, have already been indicated. Women 
during menstruation are said to be unclean and unable to touch 
the cooking-pots. 

* See, however, what is said above as to the Iibngker, which agrees 
with the observances elsewhere known as gennas. 
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FOLK-LORE AND FOLIC-TALES. 

Three Mikir stories—Legend of creation (Mr. Allen). 

The Mikirs are fond of telling stories, but the historical material 
which they contain does not appear to be of very ancient date. 
Preference has already been made to the deliverance of the 
Arlengs from slavery to the Khasis, and their contests with the 
Kacharis under the leadership of Thong-Nokbe; also to their 
early relations with the Alioms. They have also myths dealing 
with the creation of the earth and man, one of which has been 
related by Mr. Allen, of the American Presbyterian Mission, 
and will be found in the Appendix to this Section; it seems 
doubtful, however, whether it is a genuine legend, or due to 
imagination stimulated by questions: the concluding episode 
strongly resembles the Biblical story of the Tower of Babel. 
These legends have not been handled by Mr. Stack, and are 
therefore not reproduced here. The Piev. Mr. Moore notes that 
“ Mikir stories in general do not agree very minutely,” and this 
appears to be particularly the case in respect of tales of the 
intervention of the gods in human affairs. 

Mr. Stack wrote down, chiefly from the dictation of a Mikir 
named Sardoka, who had become a Christian, a number of 
excellent stories, which well deserve separate publication. Three 
specimens of these are given here. They correspond in every 
respect, as will be seen, with the general characteristics of 
folk-literature all over the world. Folk-tales containing the 
same incidents, as is well known, are found from Iceland to 
Japan, from Alaska to Patagonia. The original source of 
such a tale is now incapable of identification. The same 
sequence of events and general form recur everywhere; what 
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is distinctive and characteristic is not the progress of incident, 
but the local dressing, the narrator’s point of view, the 
colour of his daily life which he lends to the details of the 
story. 

The first of the three specimens is the favourite Indian form 
of a sequence, well known in Sanskrit literature, but quite as 
popular in Europe and in general folk-lore. It is given here, 
because another version of the same narrative has been included 
by Dr. Grierson in his Linguistic Survey, vol. iii. Part III. 
p. 223, as found among the Aimol Kukis, a race of Tibeto- 
Burmans dwelling, far away from the Mikir country, in the 
hills bordering the valley of Manipur ou the east. 

The second specimen tells of the adventures of an orphan, 
the son of a widow, a stock figure in Mikir folk-tales, and 
abounds in local colour. Here too the incidents in part coincide 
with those of a folk-tale belonging to a very distant country, 
the part of Kumaon bordering on Tibet, which will be found in 
vol. iii., Part I. of the; Linguistic Survey, pp. 483, 495, 510, 522. 

The third is a remarkably complete and interesting version 
of the wide-spread folk-tale of the Swan-maidens. It was 
most probably derived from some Indian source, though, so far 
as known, no version of the tale in its entirety, as told by 
Hindus, has yet beeii published. The name of the hero, 
Harata-Kuhwar, may be the Indian Sarat-Kumdr, and is 
evidently not Mikir. But all the setting—the colloquies of 
the six brothers and their father, the attempt on Harata- 
Kuhwar’s life, his methods in defeating his treacherous kinsmen, 
his device for winning his fairy wife, and many other features 
■of the story-—seems genuinely local. The narrative is an 
excellent specimen of Mikir diction, and shows no little skill 
in composition. In vol. iii. Part II. of the Linguistic Survey, 
there will be found, at pp. 218-220, a short story, entitled, 
“ How Jesu got a goddess for his wife,” which is identical 
in motive with this tale of Harata-Kuhwar. It is current 
among the Angami Kagas, a race much less influenced by 
Hindu culture than the Mikirs. 

The original Mikir text of these tales will he found in the 
next Section ; the English translation here given is as literal as 
it was possible to make it. In the Linguistic Survey, vol. iii. 
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Part II. pp. 395-403, two other short stories of the same 
character, both text and translation, have been printed. The 
second of these, the story of the clever swindler Teuton,-evi¬ 
dently belongs to the cycle of tales called Tenton-Chavit, 
mentioned, in its Assamese version, as existing in manuscript 
by Mr. E. A. Gait, at page 68 of his Report on the Progress of 
Historical Research in Assam, 1897. 


1. SlOEY or a Eeog. 

One day a big black ant went to carry a meal of rice to his 
uncle. A frog sat down in the road and blocked it. The ant 
said, “ Please make way for me, frog; I want to carry this 
rice to my uncle.” The frog answered, “You can get by if you 
creep under me. Every one has to pass under me who goes 
this way.” The ant said, “ My uncle’s rice is tied up in a 
bundle of leaves; how can I possibly creep under you ? ” But 
the frog would not give way, so the ant would not go. In this 
manner things went on till noon. Then the ant said, “ Oh, 
my uncle will be hungry for his rice and angry with me 
because he does not get it! ” And he crept under the frog. 
Then the frog sat down flat on the top of the ant. Thereupon 
the ant gave the frog a sharp bite in the loins. Then the frog, 
becoming angry, jumped on the ladder of a big old squirrel, 
and broke it. The old squirrel, becoming angry, cut in two 
the stem of a gourd.* The gourd, becoming angry, fell plump 
on the back of a wild boar. The wild boar, becoming angry, 
rooted up a plantain-tree. The plantain-tree, becoming angry, 
fell upon a sparrow’s f nest and broke it. The sparrow, becoming 
angry, flew into the ear of a deaf elephant. The deaf elephant, 

* “Gourd” : the word hiinthdr in the original is explained by 
Mr. Stack as the name of “a creeper, with a fruit as big as a small 
pumpkin, with a hard kernel in soft rind; the kernel is the size of a 
mango-stone ; the marrow inside is in two slices ; when washed, it loses 
its bitter taste, and can be fried, oil exuding. It is a favourite dish with 
the Mikirs.” It is, therefore, not really a gourd, but I am unable to 
identify the species. 

f “ Sparrow”: vo-dr-hipi, explained as a small bird, the size of a 
sparrow. In the Aimol version the corresponding word is rendered 
“bat ” ; but a bat in Mikir is vo-arplak, and a bat has no nest {tar) as the 
bird has here. 
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becoming angry, rooted np a rock. The rock, becoming angry, 
rolled clown and killed the Raja’s son. 

T^hen the Raja held a court to try the case. “Who is it 
that killed my son ? ” “ Oh, the rock rolled down and killed 

him,” they said. So they summoned the rock. “ 0 rock, 
rock! why did you roll down and slay my son ? ” The rock 
answered, “ Oh, Lord God King! how was I to help rolling 
down and killing him ? The deaf elephant uprooted me on a 
sudden from my place, and then gave me a push. As for me, 
I have no hands or legs; how then could I withstand him ? 
Your son being in the way where I was rolling down. I rolled 
upon him and killed him.” 

Then the Raja said, “ Oh, then that deaf elephant was the 
cause of all this trouble,” and summoned the elephant. “ 0 
elephant, elephant! what did you root up the rock for ? ” The 
elephant answered, “ Oh' how could I help uprooting it, Lord 
God ? The sparrow tlew into my car, and I lost all control of 
myself, and so I tore up the rock.” 

Then the Raja said, “Oh, then that sparrow was the cause 
of it all,” and summoned the sparrow. “ 0 sparrow, sparrow! 
why did you fly into the elephant’s ear?” The sparrow 
answered, “ Oh, Lord, how could I help it ? The plantain- 
stalk fell upon my nest and smashed it, and being very disturbed 
in mind, I flew into the elephant’s ear.” 

Then the Raja said, “ Oh! then that plantain-tree was the 
cause of the trouble,” and called the plantain. “ 0 plantain, 
plantain! what did you tumble on the sparrow’s nest and smash 
it for ? ” The plantain answered, “ Oh, how could I help it. 
Lord God ? The wild boar tore me up out of the ground, and 
I had no root left at all. How was I to go on standing in my 
place ? I have neither hands nor feet.” 

“ Oh! then that pig w r as the cause of it all,” the Raja said, 
and summoned the pig. “ O pig, pig! what did you tear up 
the plantain for ? ” The pig answered, “ How could I help it ? 
As I was feeding quietly by myself, the gourd fell plump on 
my back. I was in great pain, and therefore tore up the 
plantain tree.” 

Then the king said, “ Oh, the gourd caused all this troidrle,” 
and summoned the gourd. “ 0 gourd, gourd! what did you 
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tumble on the wild boar’s back for ? ” “ How was I to help it, 

Lord God ? The squirrel cut through my stem. I have neither 
hands nor feet, nothing but a stalk; if that is cut through, I 
cannot but fall. So I was obliged to tumble on the wild boar’s 
back.” 

Then the Raja said, “ Oh, that squirrel caused all the 
mischief,” and summoned the squirrel. “ 0 squirrel, squirrel! 
what did you cut through the stem of the gourd for ? ” The 
squirrel answered, “ Oh, how could I help it, Lord God ? The 
frog jumped on my ladder and broke it. Then I had no road 
to get out, and I had to cut the stalk of the gourd.” 

The Raja said, “ Oh, then that frog caused the mischief,” 
and summoned the frog. “0 frog, frog! what did you jump 
on the squirrel’s ladder and break it for ? ” The frog answered, 
“ How was I to help it ? A big black ant bit me sharply in 
the loins, and with the pain of the bite,mot knowing what I 
was doing, I jumped on the squirrel’s ladder and broke it.” 

Again the Raja said, “ Oh, it was the ant that caused all the 
trouble,” and summoned the ant. “ 0 ant, ant! what did you 
bite the frog in the loins for ? ” The ant said, “ How could I 
help biting him ? In the morning I was carrying my uncle’s 
rice along the road. The frog sat clown and blocked the way. I 
said, ‘ Please make room for me to pass.’ ‘ Creep under me,’ 
said he. I crept under him, and he sat down tight on the top 
of me. That was why I bit his loins.” 

Then said the king, “ You are both of you guilty.” They 
tied the ant fast with a hair from a man’s head; so now his 
waist is very small. The frog they beat severely with a stinging- 
nettle,* so now he is spotty all over. 

2. Story of an Orphan and his Uncles. 

Once upon a time a widow woman liad an only son. His 
mother had six brothers. One day at evening his uncles said 
to the orphan, “ Nephew, let us go and set up a fish-trap.” f So 

* “Stinging-nettle”: tdrme-langVbngj this is probably not a nettle 
(urtica), but some other kind of blistering plant found in the Assam 
jungles ; tdrme means a creeper, langbbny a vessel made of bamboo to 
hold water. 

f Fish-trap, ru : a bamboo cage placed in an opening in a weir or dam 
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the orphan went with them. Then the six brothers, his uncles, 
having built a good weir up-stream, set the trap. The orphan, 
having put together a few stones down-stream, below his uncle’s 
trap-weir, set his own trap carelessly in the middle of them, 
and returned home. The next morning they all came to look 
at their traps. The uncles’ trap, though very well put together, 
had not caught so much as a cray-fish; as for the orphan’s trap, 
it was quite full of fish. Then the uncles said, “ Nephew, we 
will set up our trap here; do you go down-stream and set up 
your trap again.” Then, after the uncles had set up their trap 
in the orphan’s trap-weir, the orphan again set up his trap down¬ 
stream. But again the fish entered it just in the same way; 
while not one fish had got into the uncles’ trap, the orphan’s 
trap was quite full of fish. Every morning the uncles continued 
to take for themselves the place where the orphan’s trap had 
been. At last the orphan, becoming very tired of continually 
setting up his trap in a different place, one morning, instead 
of fixing the trap in the stream, placed it on a clump of grass 
and left it there. Next morning his uncles came and called to 
the orphan: “ Nephew, let us go and look at the traps.” The 
orphan answered, “For my part, I have not set up :my trap 
at all; nevertheless I will go with you as your companion.” 
So saying, he went with them. Then he went to look at his 
trap, and found that a wood-pigeon had got inside it. He tied 
this wood-pigeon with a noose and brought it home. 

That orphan had one calf; you could not imagine how fat 
and sleek it was. His uncles, being unable through envy to look 
at that calf, killed it. Then the orphan, having taken off the 
calf’s skin, took one leg and secretly hid it in the house of a 
rich brahman who lived at a distance. Then the orphan said, 
“ Oh! how strongly the house smells of cow’s flesh! ” The 
brahman, becoming angry, said, “May a tiger eat you, you 
wicked boy ! * How should there he any cow’s flesh here 1 I 

built of stones or constructed of wattled boughs, so that the fish entering 
cannot get out. The same word is used later (see note p. 53) for the 
iron cage ( ingchiu dnC) in which the orphan is confined. r 

* “ May a tiger eat you, you wicked boy ! ” Take nang kordutpi a-osu, 
literally, “ You tiger-bitten boy ! ’’ %ri is a syllable used in abuse, as pu 
(“father”) is used in the opposite sense, e.g. pd-drnam-pd, “My good 
sir!” literally, “ father-god-father; ” lower down, addressing a girl, pe 
(“ mother ”) is similarly used : “ pe-drnam-pi,” “ dear girl! ” 

E 
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urn a brahman—produce it, if you can : if you cannot, I will 
take your life.” The orphan said, “ Very well, I will make a 
search.” He began to search in a careless, lounging way , but 
coming to the place tvhere he had hidden the calf's leg, he 
suddenly pulled it out. “ See, this is cow’s flesh,” said he ; “ I 
told you so.” Then the brahman, fearing lest, if other people 
came in and saw this, his easte would be destroyed, said to the 
orphan, “ Orphan, my good sir! don’t tell any one. I will give 
you a cloth-full of money.” * So saying, he gave him a cloth- 
full of silver, which the orphan took with him to his home. 
When he arrived there, he said to his mother: “ Go and ask 
my uncles for their basket.” His mother went and called out: 
“ Brothers 1 your nephew says he wants a basket.” Then the 
widow’s brothers, having given her a basket, said among them¬ 
selves, “ What does he want to do with the basket ? Go and 
watch.” So they sent the youngest of them, and he went and 
watched, and saw the orphan measuring the money with the 
basket. Then the one who had watched returned home and 
told his brothers: “ Where did that nephew of ours get all 
this money ? He is actually measuring the rupees with a 
basket!” After they had finished measuring the money, the 
orphan’s mother went and returned the basket. Her brothers 
said to her, “ Send our nephew here.” When the widow reached 
her house she said to her son, “ Your uncles bid me ask you to 
go and see them ; they want to speak to you.” So the orphan 
went, and his uncles asked him, “ Where did you get all that 
money ? ” He answered, “ It is the price of cow’s flesh ; I 
went a-selling the flesh of my cow which you killed. The 
people said, ‘There is not enough of it for us,’ and they all 
bade me to bring more.” His uncles asked him again, “ Then 
if we go selling cow’s flesh, they will take more of it ? ” The 
orphan replied, “ Certainly they will take more; you have 
many cows, and if you kill them all and go and sell their flesh, 
how much money will you bring back! ” Then each one of his 
six uncles killed a cow, and having made the flesh into loads 
went to sell it. The orphan explained to them, “ When you 
arrive at the village of that rich brahman, offer your meat for 

* Cloth-full, miinthung: a cloth or wrapper (/><?) folded oylindneally 
into a has, and tied at the top and bottom with slit bamboo (juigtuk). 
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sale. Call out in the village as soon as you reach it, ‘Who 
will take more cow’s flesh ? ’ ” So these six brothers, taking up 
their beef, went on their way, and, arriving at the brahman’s 
village, they cried, “• Who will take more cow’s flesh ? ” The 
people answered, “ We will take more; bring it here,” and 
called them in. So when they arrived at the brahman’s house, all 
the inhabitants of the village, having gathered together, seized 
those six brothers who had come to sell cow’s flesh, and having 
tied their hands, beat them soundly, and said, “ We are brah¬ 
mans; do you dare to come here and traffic, offering cow’s 
flesh for sale ? ” So saying, they let them go. Then those men 
who had brought the beef returned homewards, and on the way 
took counsel together : “ Oh, how that orphan has cheated us! 
Not only has he caused us to kill our cattle; over and above 
that, he has got us skins that smart all over. As soon as we 
get home, let us set fire to his house! ” So when they reached 
home, they set fire to the orphan’s house. Then the orphan, 
having woven two baskets, collected the ashes of his burnt 
house, and made them into a load, and went to a distant village 
where the people suffered from sore eyes. In that village there 
was not a man who had not a pain in his eyes. When they saw 
the orphan coming with his load of ashes, they asked him 
“ Why have you come hither ? ” The orphan answered, “ Oh ! 
when I heard that your whole village was suffering severely 
from sore eyes, I came to sell medicine to cure the complaint.” 
“ Oh, that is very good indeed, dear sir,” said they, and all the 
people of the village collected a load of money, and gave it to 
the orphan. Then the orphan said, “ Do not apply this medicine 
to your eyes just yet; after I have gone a bit of the way I will 
call out to you, ‘ Apply it ’; then rub it in.” So the orphan, 
having got a load of money in exchange for his ashes, started 
for home; and when he had got a little bit of the way, the 
people with sore eyes called out to him, “ Shall we not apply 
the medicine yet ? ” He answered “ Wait a bit! ”; and he con¬ 
tinued telling them to wait so long as lie was near the village. 
But when he arrived at a distance where he thought they could 
not catch him, he called out, “ Now apply the medicine! ” 
Then the sore-eyed people applied to their eyes the ashes they 
had bought from the orphan. As soon as the medicine touched 
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them, their eyes began to smart as you cannot imagine ! The 
pain in their eyes became much worse than ever before. They 
said among themselves, “ Oh! how that fellow has cheated us, 
and gone away! if he comes again, let us hind his hands ftist 
and beat him! ” 

When the orphan reached home, he sent his mother again to 
fetch his uncles’ basket. The widow went to her brothers’ 
house, and, having lent her the basket, those six brothers said 
among themselves, “ Go, young one, watch again; what is he 
going to do with the basket ? ” So the youngest went again 
secretly to watch. Again he saw the orphan measuring money; 
and again he went back and carried the news to his brothers: 
“ Our nephew has returned, bringing with him much more 
money than the last time.” Then the six brothers went to 
the orphan, and asked him, “ Where did you get so much more 
money ? ” The orphan answered, “ It is the price of the ashes 
of my house that you set fire to. The people in the place 
where I sold the ashes were crying, ‘It is not enough, bring 
us as much more again! ’ Now, my house was but a little 
one, and so the ashes were not much. But your houses are 
big, and if you set fire to them and sell the ashes, how much 
money will you get for them! It will be more than you can 
possibly carry.” Then the six brothers, his uncles, said one 
to another, “Let us too set fire to our houses.” So, having 
burned down their houses, they gathered together the ashes, 
and each brother took as heavy a load as he could carry. 
Then the orphan explained to them: “ Take the loads to the 
village of sore-eyed people, and, when you arrive near it, say, 
‘ Will any one take ashes ? So these six brothers went their 
way, and, when they came near the village of sore eyes, they 
called out, “Will anyone take ashes?” Then the sore-eyed 
folk called out, “Bring them here.” So they went into the 
village. As soon as they got inside, all the people bound them 
fast with ropes, and rubbed into their eyes the ashes which 
they themselves had brought, and thrashed them soundly. 
When the thrashing was over, the six brothers started to 
return home. On the way they took counsel again together: 
“ Oh, how that villain has deceived us! Not only has he got 
us smarting skins; he has, over and above that, caused us to 
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burn down our houses and our harvests. Now, immediately we 
get home, let us make him fast in an iron cage,* and throw him 
into the river.” 

So when they got home they seized the orphan, and having 
shut him up in an iron cage they took him to the bank of a 
great pool in a river in the jungle. Then they said, “In a 
little while we will drown him; now there is no chance for 
him to escape us, so let us go and eat our rice.” So saying, 
they went to eat their food. When they had gone away, a 
certain king’s son, who was hunting deer, came by. When 
he arrived where the orphan was, he asked him, “ What is the 
reason why you are tied up in that iron cage ? ” The orphan 
answered, “ My uncles have a daughter, so lovely! You cannot 
imagine how fair she is. They tell me to marry her, but I 
always answer that I will not. So my uncles, becoming angry, 
have shut me up in this cage,” Then the king’s son said, 
“ Oh! then can I get her to wife ? ” “ If you get into this 
cage and stay there, you will be able to get her,” the orphan 
answered; “ after a while my uncles will come, and will 

say, ‘ Have you nothing more to say ? ’ If they ask you this, 

then answer them, ‘ All I have to say is that I will take her, 

uncles.’ ” “ Very good then,” said the prince. Then the 

orphan said to the king’s son, “ If you go into the cage 
wearing your own fine clothes, they will recognize you at 
once. So let me out. I will give you my clothes, and then 
you can enter the cage.” So the king’s son opened the cage 
and let out the orphan, and the orphan gave his clothes to the 
prince, while the prince gave his coat, dhoti, necklace, and 
bracelets in exchange to the orphan, and entered into the 
cage. Then the orphan made fast the door of the cage, and 
having dressed himself in the prince’s clothes, necklace, and 
bracelets, went away to his home. Then the orphan’s uncles 
returned from eating their rice, and coming up to the cage 
asked, “ Have you anything more to say, nephew ? ” “ All 

right, uncles, I agree to take her,” answered the king’s son, as 
the orphan had told him to say. Then they threw him in the 
iron cage into the deep pool. Thereupon the six brothers, the 
orphan’s uncles, said one to another, “ How much trouble than 
* “Iron cage ” : see note on p. 48 above. 
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fellow caused us all! Now, however, he is dead and done 
with ! ” Then they returned home. 

When they got there, lo! they saw the orphan again, not 
dead at all, wearing the king’s son’s clothes, necklace, and 
bracelets, splendidly adorned and decked out as you could not 
imagine! They said one to another, “ The orphan is not dead 
after all! There he is, decked out and strutting in his finery ! ” 
They went up to him and asked, “ Nephew, how is it that you 
arrived here so soon ? ” The orphan answered, “ Oh, uncles, iny 
grandmothers and grandfathers sent me back here in a palld 
very quickly. Immediately I arrived there, my grandparents 
gave me these fine clothes, this necklace, and these bracelets. 
Only look at them! They sent word, too, that they wanted 
you also to be told to come to them; as a token, they sent this 
gold knife—see! ” So saying, he showed it to them. Then his 
uncles said, “ How shall we manage to get there ? ” “ Let each 
one of you take an iron cage with him to the river bank, and 
get into it there,” answered the orphan. So each man took a 
cage to the river bank and got inside. Then the orphan tied 
each tightly up iu his iron cage, and threw the eldest brother 
in his cage into the deep pool. As he fell, quantities of bubbles 
came up on the surface of the water. The orphan cried, “ Look, 
uncles! My eldest uncle has drunk so much of the rice-beer 
which my grandparents have given him, that he is vomiting.” 
Then he brought the next brother and threw him into the 
water; and so having cast all his six uncles, one after another, 
into the stream, the orphan returned to his home. Then his 
aunts, his uncles’ wives, asked him, “ When will your uncles 
come back again ? ” “ They will not come very soon; have 

they not just met their parents, after being separated from them 
for so long a time?” replied the orphan. So after waiting 
three or four nights his aunts asked the orphan again, “Why 
have your uncles not come back by this time ? ” He answered, 
“They will come very soon.” Then after waiting two or three 
nights more they asked again, “Why have not your uncles 
come yet ? ” Then the orphan spoke clearly, “ Put each man’s 
share of rice in the noks'ek.” * So his aunts cried, “ Ah ! they are 


The ribksek; the part of the house (in kam: see plan, p. 8) between 
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dead and gone! ” And understanding this at last, they wept 
and made lamentation. 

•So the orphan became rich, and there was no one left to 
envy him. And having become a great king, he lived a happy 
life. 

Note. —Two incidents in this story, viz. the profit made by the 
orphan by disposing of the flesh of his slaughtered calf, and his gain by 
selling the ashes of his burnt house, and the disappointment of his uncles 
when they endeavoured to imitate him, much resemble the incidents of a 
folk-tale given as an illustration of the Tibeto-Burman dialects of Eangkas, 
Danna, Chaudangs, and Byfings in vol. iii. Part I., of the Linguistic Survey. 
These dialects are spoken in the northern portion of Kumaon, on the 
borders of Tibet. In this version the animals slaughtered are goats and 
sheep, and the profit is made out of their skins, while the ashes of the 
burnt house are by an accident exchanged for a load of flour. Still, the 
motif is the same, and the great distance of the country where this tale 
is current from that of the Mikirs, and the impossibility of inter¬ 
communication, make the coincidences interesting. 

3. Story of Harata Kunwar 
Harata Kunwar was one of six brothers, the. youngest of 
them. From his very birth he spent his time in shooting 
deer and wild pig, and never laboured in the fields. His elder 
brothers, the five, did the field work. Then they, the five 
brothers, took counsel together with their father, saying, “ This 
Harata Kunwar does no field work, but spends his time in 
hunting. Let us talk the matter over at night.” So that night 
they talked it over. The father said to his eldest son, “ How 
will yon supply me with rice ? ” He answered, “ As for me, 
I will become a head man of a village, and sit in assembly 
night and day; from the rice-beer which people will bring me 
as the head man’s perquisites, I will supply you with good 
white rice aud beer.” “ And you, the second son, how will you 
supply me with rice ? ” “ As for me, I will become a black¬ 

smith ; night and day will I spend in forging knives and duos ; 
with the money produced by these I will furnish you with beer, 
betel, pan, good white rice, and all kinds of spirit.” “ And you, 
the third son, how will you supply me with rice 1 ” “ As for 

me, I will labour in the fields, and having filled granaries and 

the fireplace and the middle partition, where the offerings of food for the 
spirits of the dead are placed. 
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barns with produce I will give you good beer and good white 
rice.” “ And you, the fourth, how will you provide for me?” 
“ As for me, I will go as a companion to some one, and what trhat 
person gives me of rice and beer I will give you.” “ And you, 
the fifth, how will you provide for me ? ” “ As for me, I will 

become some one’s slave, and will support you with the rice and 
beer he gives me.” “ And you, Harata Run war, in what way 
will you furnish me with rice ? ” “ As for me, I will marry 
a daughter of the Sun-god, and having become a great king, 
I will seat you on a throne, on a jine couch, I will cause slaves, 
male and female, to bathe your arms and legs, and I will give you 
beer, rice, and spirits.” So they finished their talk. Next day, 
in the place where they worked at their field, Harata Iiunwar 
not being with them, those five brothers consulted again 
together with their father. “This Harata Ivunwar says he 
will take to wife the daughter of the Sun-god and become 
a king, forsooth! Where wall he get his kingship ? Let ns 
kill him, and let us talk about it again to-night.” That night, 
after they had eaten and drunk, they consulted together about 
the way iu which the killing was to be done. “ Let us build 
a field-watcher’s hut * for Harata Ivunwar, on the border 
of the jungle let us build it, and make him watch there ; then 
at night let us go and thrust him through with a spear.” 
Harata Kunwar’s sister-in-law overheard them as they were con¬ 
spiring together. Next morning, after they had eaten and drunk 
and gone away to their work in the fields, Harata Kunwar came 
home from his hunting. His sister-in-law gave him his rice, and 
after he had eaten and drunk she said, “ Let me kill that 
insect on you, Harata Kunwar.” Then she killed a louse, 
and as she killed it a tear fell upon Harata Kunwar’s leg. He 
asked her, “ Sister-in-law, are you crying ? ” And his sister- 
in-law said, “I am not crying, a raindrop fell upon you.” 
Again, as she killed a louse, a tear fell the second time. 
Harata Kunwar asked her again, “You really are crying, 
sister-in-law; tell me why you are weeping.” So she told 

* “A fielcl-watcher’s hut,” hem-thap: a small hut, raised high upon 
posts and thatched over, built in a clearing for cultivation, in which the 
cultivator passes the night for the purpose of scaring wild pigs and deer 
away from the crop. 
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him: “My father-in-law and your elder brothers hare plotted 
together to make yon watch by night in a jungle hut, and then 
the/ will thrust you through there with a spear, they say; that 
is why I am weeping.” Harata Kunwar said, “You need not 
be afraid; you have told me: it is well. To-morrow morning 
you will see what happens. If I am not dead, I will 
come home to you after they have gone, and I will throw 
six clods, taken from the worm-castings, on the roof of this 
house. If you don’t hear the noise of them on the roof, you 
will know that I am dead.” So in the evening his brothers came 
home from the field, and his father said, “ This night Harata 
Kunwar must go and watch for us in the jungle hut. Wild 
pigs are eating up our paddy. There, by the side of the jungle¬ 
clearing, w T e have built for you a watcher’s hut.” So, having 
eaten and drunk, Harata Kunwar took with him his bow and 
went. Then having gathered the fruit of the puroi-sak* he put 
the juice of it into the sheath of a plantain-stalk, and having 
made it like the form of a sleeping man he put some clothes 
on it and laid it as though sleeping in the hut. He himself hid 
quietly under the shelter of the rice plants. Then, after their 
first sleep, his father and brothers awoke one another: “ Come ! 
let us go and kill Harata Kunwar.” Then, each one taking 
with him a spear, they went to Harata Kunwar’s jungle hut. 
Then the father said, “ Go thou, eldest, climb up and thrust 
him through.” The eldest said, “ How should I dare to put 
my spear through him ? he is our brother, our youngest brother, 
we have one mother and father, and besides, we have sucked 
both of us at the same breast, the same nipple. Since we are 
brothers, how should I dare to kill him ? I dare not.” “ Go, 
then, you, the second.” The second answered, “ Oh! he is not 
the son of a second wife, own brother he is, our younger 
brother; how then should I dare to kill him ? I dare not.” 
“ Go, then, you, the third.” He answered, “ Our thigh is one, 
our foot is one, our arm is one, our hand is one; we have grown 
up together, he is our brother. How could I possibly kill him ? 
I cannot.” “ Go, then, thou, the fourth.” He said, “ We sucked 
together at one nipple, own brothers are we, no sister has he, 

* A species of potherb, so-called in Assamese: Bengali putika , 
Basella lucida. It has red juicy fruit. 
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how could I venture to kill him ? I dare not.” “ Go, then, 
you, the youngest.” “ Oh ! why do you send me on such an 
errand ? I am the next to him. From childhood it was I who 
grew up with him together. We ate our rice together from dne 
platter; we drank our beer from the same mug. How should I 
dare to kill such a one ? I dare not! ” Then their father became 
angry. “ Then why did you dare to say, ‘ We must kill Harata 
Kunwar’? If you cannot bring yourselves to do it, you will 
never become men.” So saying, he climbed up the posts of the 
hut, and thrust his spear through that plantain-sheath, and the 
juice of the ptiroi sak came dropping out from it. Then he called 
out, “ Harata Kunwar, strong though he be, has got his deserts 
now at last! Let him marry the Sun-god’s daughter and make 
himself a king now! ” Harata Kunwar overheard all this. 
“ What, what are you saying, my brothers ? ” he called out. 
Then, saying “ Harata Kunwar has his bGw with him! ” they 
ran away in fear, stumbling and falling as they ran. When 
they got to their own jungle hut, they vomited, and on the 
night clearing away, with great difficulty in the morning they 
reached home. Then Harata Kunwar, after they had come, 
himself came up, and took six clods from the worm-casts and 
threw them on the roof. So after they had eaten and drunk, 
his brothers went away to their field. Then Harata Kunwar 
came in, and his sister-in-law gave him his rice. After eating 
and drinking, he said, “ Sister! I cannot remain here with you ; 
my own brothers, nay, even my own father, aim at my life, 
and are plotting to kill me. I must therefore go a-wandering. 
Get ready and give me a store of rice to take with me, bread, 
and parched grain.” So his sister-in-law prepared food for him, 
bread and parched rice. And lie said to her when he parted : 
“ If I do not come by my death, then when I come here again 
I will throw six clods from the worm-castings on the roof; 
then, when you hear them, wash and make ready the stools and 
benches ! ” So they wept together, and parted. Then Harata 
Kunwar, taking his bow with him, went on his way. At last 
he arrived at his grandmother’s house. “ Oh, granny! are you 
there ? ” The old woman answered, “ Who is there ? as for 
this place, I have neither kin nor helper. Who is come ? ” 
Harata Kunwar answered, “It is I, granny.” Then the old 




OLD MI KIR WOMAN. 
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woman said, “ Why are you come, my dear ? I am a poor 
widow. I have neither house nor held. I live only by begging 
my food. Why have you come ? ” Harata Kunwar answered, 
“ I will stay here with you and be your companion.” The old 
woman said, “ You, who are ht to be a king, a great man, how 
will you be able to live with me here ? ” Harata Kunwar 
answered, “Very good, granny; here I will stay.” So he 
became her companion there. Then his granny the widow said, 
“ Harata Kunwar, spread the paddy out in the sun to dry. I 
will go and beg paddy in the king’s village. After you have 
spread out the paddy, if you want to bathe in the river, don’t 
go up-stream; bathe on the shore close by this house of ours.” 
So having spread out the paddy, his granny the widow went to 
the king’s village. Harata Kunwar took charge of the paddy; 
frequently turning it over, in a very short time he dried it. 
Then he collected the paddy together and went to bathe in the 
river. He thought in his own mind, “for what reason did 
my granny, when she went away, tell me not to go up-stream to 
bathe ? I will go up-stream and see for myself.” So saying, 
he went up-stream. There he saw shards of broken water- 
vessels of gold and silver lying. “ Oh! that is why granny 
told me when she went away not to go up-stream. At night I 
will ask her whose ghat (wateriDg-place) this is.” So he 
returned home. Then his granny the widow in the evening also 
came home again from the king’s village. So at night, after 
they had eaten and drunk, Harata Kunwar asked her, “ Whose 
ghat is that up-stream 1 There are broken pieces of gold and 
silver water-vessels strewn all about it.” Then the widow said, 
“ I told you when I went away not to go up-stream. You 
have been disobeying me and have gone up there, 1 know ? ” 
Harata Kunwar answered, “ Yes, I did go, granny; now tell me 
whose ghat it is.” So his granny the widow told him : “ It is 
the ghat of the King of the Great Palace. His daughters, six 
sisters, come to that place to bathe ; don’t go there any more.” 
Then Harata Kunwar considered again by himself: “ My 
granny tells me not to go again, but go I will and see for 
myself.” So up-stream he went again, and hid himself quietty 
under the river bank. At midday the six daughters of the 
King of the Great Palace came to bathe there in the river. 
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Descending beautifully, eacli one laid aside lier clothes and 
jumped into the water. This did one after the other, and fair 
it was to see—like the brightness of the moon and sun; there 
they bathed and frolicked in the water. Then when the day 
became cool, the eldest sister admonished the rest: * “0 my 
dears, it is cooking time! time to serve up the food: time to 
house for the night our fowls and our pigs. Our mother will 
scold us, our father will scokl us, if we stay any longer. Let us 
go.” So they ended their bathing and playing in the water. 
One after another they shook out their clothes in the breeze and 
put them on, and beautifully flew away; but the youngest of 
them flew away last of all, lovely like the brightness of the moon 
or the sun. Until they were lost to sight in the heaven Harata 
Kunwar continued, gazing after them till his neck got a crook in 
it. So they entered heaven, and he saw them no more, And 
he returned to his house, thinking to himself, “ How fair, how 
lovely! (I will not rest) until 1 get one of them to be my wife! 
To-night I will ask granny about it.” So home he came, and 
after supper Harata Kunwar asked his granny: “ Oh, granny ! 
such beautiful, such lovely ones I never saw; how shall I get 
one to wife ? Tell me a plan.” His granny said, “ Oh, Harata 
Kunwar, these are children of the Sun-god, children of a great 
king ; how should you, who are a man’s son, succeed in getting 
one to wife ? ” Harata Kunwar said, “ Not so, granny: get 
one to wife I must and will. Show me a plan! ” Since he 
continued to press her with questions, at last she said to him, 
“ If yon must and will get one for your wife, then clear a field 
on the river bank.” “Very good, granny,” said Harata Kunwar, 
“ to-morrow, this very next day, I will go and clear it.” So 
he remained watching for the dawn to break, until the sun 
fully rose. Then, taking with him a clew, he went. From the 
moment he reached the place he rested not, but cut and hacked 
down the jungle there, till in a single day he had finished the 
clearing. Then, having heaped the fallen trees together, he set 
fire to them, and the fire devoured them there, till there was 
not a single piece or stock left that was not burnt. Then he 
dibbled in maize, small millet, sugar cane, plantains; besides 

* Notice the simplicity of life indicated by the occupations the fairy 
princesses have to attend to oil their return to their celestial home. 
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these he planted flowers—marvel of Peru, white lilies, marigolds,* 
many kinds of flowers. Then the daughters of the King of 
the Great Palace came down to bathe in the river; beautifully 
they descended, fair as never was seen ; like the moon, like the 
sun in splendour, they came right down there. So, having 
finished bathing and splashing about in the water, they spied 
Harata Kunwar’s garden plot. They said, “ Oh, whose field is 
this ? It is very pretty indeed! ” The eldest answered, “ It 
must be our brother-in-law Harata Kunwar’s field.” So they 
flew away beautifully again to heaven together. Harata Kunwar 
there pondered in his mind: “ Shall I ever succeed in getting 
her to wife ? ” And again he asked his grandmother, “ Granny, 
when shall I succeed in getting one to wife ? ” His granny 
answered, “Not in that way, grandson. Build for yourself a 
jungle hut.” So next morning a jungle hut he went to build. 
In a single daj r he finished building one, great and big, and 
came home again. “The jungle-hut is finished, granny,” he 
said. “ Then cut for yourself a flute,” advised his granny. So 
he cut several flutes for himself, and bored holes in them. Then 
the time for maize and millet to ripen came. And his granny 
advised him : “Go and watch in your jungle hut, and play the 
flute.” As for his field, in a very short time flowers blossomed 
there as you never saw! Then the daughters of the King of 
the Great Palace arrived to bathe in the river; flying down 
beautifully one after another they laid aside their clothes and 
jumped into the water, and bathed and frolicked. Them the 
eldest admonished them : “ Come, my dears, let us go.” There¬ 
upon Harata Kunwar began to play on his flute so beautifully 
that you never heard the like. “ Oh! this flute-plaving is very 
pretty to hear! Surely it is the man (called) Harata Kunwar. 
Come, dears, let us go and ask for a few flowers.” So they 
went. “ Harata Kunwar, we would like to pluck for ourselves 
a few flowers. May we pluck and take some, sir?” “ Yes,” 
said Harata Kunwar, “ you can pluck as many as you like.” 
Then each one plucked some flowers and went away. Gracefully 
they flew away with the flowers. Until they disappeared in 
the sky, Harata Kunwar gazed after them, until his eyes became 

* The exact species of these flowers is not vouched for ; those named 
are common in the house-gardens of Assamese cultivators. 
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quite sore with gazing. So they returned into heaven. When 
he could see them no more, Harata Kunwar also returned home. 
And his granny the widow asked him, “ Did you have any talk 
to-day with the daughters of the King of the Great Palace ? ” 
“ Yes, we had some talk; they even asked to be allowed to 
■ gather some of my flowers.” Then his granny explained a plan : 
“ To-morrow is a lucky day. Go, you, before the Great King’s 
daughters come down to bathe, and hide yourself as I tell you, 
and watch by the river. The elder sisters, all five, have got 
husbands already. As for the youngest, the King of the Winds 
is asking for her to marry her to his son; already the gourds and 
vlmngas of beer (for the wedding-feast) have arrived. Neverthe¬ 
less, having singled out her petticoat from among the others, 
while they are all bathing, bring it here to me. I will weave a 
petticoat just like it in exchange for it; take that one back 
there and put it down again in the sam« place where her real 
petticoat was; her own petticoat let us hide away. Then she 
will not be able to fly away. If she asks for her petticoat back 
again, say ‘ One or other of you must marry me.’ ” “ Yes, very 

good indeed, granny,” said Harata Kunwar. From the time that 
his granny imparted to him that plan, Harata Kunwar’s mind 
was so cheerful as you could not imagine. All night long he 
could not close his eyes, but wrnnt on thinking continually. So 
morning dawmed. Then, having breakfasted, he went to his 
field. “ Oh, when will it be midday?” he said, as he went on 
waiting. Then he hid himself quietly under the sand. Then 
at midday the daughters of the King of the Great Palace came. 
Gracefully they flew down there, and one after another removed 
her garments and plunged into the stream. So when they 
were all in the water, Harata Kunwar rose stealthily and seized 
the petticoat and striped cloth of that youngest one, and carried 
them off straightway to his granny the widow. And his granny 
wove in place of them another petticoat and striped cloth just 
like them. In a very short time she had done them, and 
Harata Kunwar ran back again there, and having put the new 
petticoat and striped cloth in the same pdace, himself went 
into his jungle hut and played the flute. Wonderfully he 
played it there ; never was heard such playing. 

So when they had had enough of bathing and sporting in the 
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water, the eldest admonished her sisters : * “0 my sisters, let 

us go ! it is time to pound the rice, time to clean it after pound¬ 
ing :>time to cook, time to serve up: time to heat the beer, time to 
squeeze it from the rice-grains.” So having put on her clothes 
she said again, “ Come, let us go and ask for a few flowers.” 
Then, having plucked some flowers, first the eldest flew up, then 
the younger sisters also flew up to her gracefully, and last of 
all the youngest also tried to fly, but found she could not. If 
she flew she fell back again there; if she got up and tried to fly 
again, she fell back a second time. Then the eldest said, “ Oh ' 
what in the world is the matter ? ” So the elder sisters also came 
down again there, and went and said to Harata Kunwar, “ 0 
Harata Kunwar, without doubt it is you who have changed our 
youngest sister’s petticoat; therefore, bring it back ! ” So they 
called out, and Harata Kunwar answered, “ One or other of 
you must be my wife.” The daughters of the King of the 
Great Palace said, “ How is it possible that any of us should 
stay here and be your wife ? Wo have each of us got husbands 
already.” Harata Knnwar said, “ Then I cannot give you the 
petticoat; one of you must positively marry me.” Then the 
daughters of the King of the Great Palace said to one another, 
“ Sister! do you marry him.” The eldest answered, “ How 
should I marry him ? I have a number of children already.” 
“Then you, the next, you marry him.” “How can I marry 
him ? I also have four children already.” “ You, the third, 
you marry him, then.” “ How can I, when I also have 
three children already ? ” “ Then you, the fourth, you marry 

him.” “ I also have two children already; how should I marry 
him ? ” “ You, the fifth, you marry him.” “ I cannot marry 

him; don’t you know that I also have one child already ? ” 
“Then you, the youngest, you marry him.” The youngest 
answered, “ As for me, the King of the Winds is asking for me 
to marry me to his son, the gourds and chungas of beer (for the 
wedding feast) have arrived already. How can I possibly 
marry him ? ” Her eldest sisters said, “ Well, but you are not 
married yet. You must marry him, dear. It is getting dark ; 
we must go. There at home our fowls and our pigs will be 
calling out for us; besides, our mother and father will be looking 
* See the note on p. 60. 
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out for us. And we will come and visit you from time to 
time.” Then the youngest one said, “What is to be done, 
sisters ? Well, I will marry him; you go. Our mother and 
father will be angry.” Then the eldest one said: “ Harata 
Ivunwar, you would not listen to our instructions, therefore we 
are leaving our youngest sister here with you; but be careful 
not to grieve or trouble her. Do not make her cook or serve 
up; moreover, touch not her hand or her foot.” So, after 
giving parting instructions to their youngest sister, they flew 
away gracefully to heaven again together. The pair who were 
left behind continued gazing after them till they were lost in 
the heaven and they could see them no more. Then Harata 
Kunwar said : “It is getting dark, let us two also go home.” So 
Harata Kunwar was happy and joyful. Night and day he shot 
deer and wild pig, and his platform and drying stand * (for 
drying flesh on) were never dry (i. e. wiAout flesh exposed on 
them to dry). 

So one year came to an end. “ O Granny, I say to myself, 
‘ I will go home ’; what am I to do ? ” said Harata Kunwar. 
“Sure, you have your own house, you have your own field; 
you can go if you like; nevertheless your wife is not yet 
entirely at one with you here.” “Nay, but,” said Harata 
Kunwar, “is it not a whole year (since we were married), 
granny ? ” “ Nevertheless, you have not come to perfect agree¬ 

ment yet.” “ Oh, then,” said Harata Kunwar, “ I cannot go yet.” 
So Harata Kunwar stayed there, working in the field and 
labouring, and getting barns and granaries stored with the 
produce to such an extent that the widow’s house was filled 
up with baskets and barrels full of grain. And God gave 
Harata Kunwar a child, one son only. Then he asked his 
grandmother again: “ Granny! I keep saying to myself, ‘ we 
will go home to my mother and father.’ ” The widow answered, 
“ Your wife has not yet thoroughly accommodated herself to 
you, grandson.” “Not so, granny; she has indeed. Has she 
not already borne me a son ? ” “ Go, then. You would not 

listen to the warnings I gave you from time to time. Go 

* The flesh of animals killed by hunters is cut into strips and dried in 
the sun on frames of bamboo, for future use. The frames are called in 
Mikir ur and rap. 
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together. But your wife has not yet made up her mind to 
stay with you, I assure you.” So Harata Kunwar said to 
his wife, “ My dear! let us two go together to our home.” 
His wife answered, “ Go. Wherever you take me (I will go too).” 
Then the morning dawned, and they took their breakfast and 
started. They went a bit of the way. How, his child and his 
wife Harata Kunwar bound firmly to his waist with his turban, 
and so carried them. And so as they went on they saw a 
jungle-cock* scratching the ground in a wonderful way on 
the mountain side. Harata Kunwar said, “ Oh, jungle-cock, 
what are you doing there ? I am in a hurry to get home; 
leave the road open to me.” The jungle-cock answered, “ I 
will not leave the road open to you. I say to myself, 
‘ Harata Kunwar to-day will bring along his wife and 
child,’ and I am watching the way he is coming.” Harata 
Kunwar rejoined, “ What jest is this ? Be careful, lest in a 
little you have to say, ‘ when Harata Kunwar brought his 
wife and child to his home and field, my life was lost.’ ” The 
jungle-cock said, "I don’t say so; to-day (we will see whether) 
you or I will prevail.” Harata Kunwar said, “ Is that true ?” 
“ True.” “Do you swear it ? ” “I swear it.” Then Harata 
Kunwar, setting an arrow to his bow, shot him. 

Then as he went on a little further (he came upon) 
a cock-pheasant f blocking the road, and scratching in a 
wonderful way on the mountain side. And Harata Kunwar 
said again, “ Oh, cock-pheasant, what are you doing there ? I 
am in a hurry to get home; leave the road free to me.” The 
cock-pheasant answered, “ I won’t leave the road free to you. 
I say to myself, ‘ To-day Harata Kunwar will bring .along his 
wife and child,’ and I am watching here the way he is coming.” 
Harata Kunwar said, “ Oh, don’t be silly, lest you have to say 
in a little while, ‘ when Harata Kunwar brought along his wife 
and child, I lost my life.’ ” The cock-pheasant said, “ I don’t 
say so.” Harata Kunwar said again, “ Are you in earnest ? ” 
“In earnest.” “Do you swear it?” “I swear it.” Then 
Harata Kunwar set his bow and shot him. 

* “ -Jungle-cock ” : Oallus ferrugineus, the wild fowl of Assam jungles. 

t “Cock-pheasant”: vorek alopo, the clonk (Ass.) or “derrick,” 
Gen-nous IJorsfieldi, the black-breasted kalij pheasant of north-east India. 

F 
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Then, as they went on still further, a wild boar, so big as 
you never saw or imagined, with his tusks overlapping his 
mouth, was straddling across the road, and rooting up the earth 
there on the mountain side in an extraordinary way. And 
Harata Kunwar said, “ Oh, wild boar, what are you doing 
there ? leave me the road open, I want to get home quickly.” 
The wild boar answered, “ I will by no means leave you the 
road; saying to myself, ‘ To-day Harata Kunwar will bring 
along his wife and. child,’ I am watching the road he is coming.” 
Harata Kunwar said, “ Oh, don’t joke ! is it true or not ? ” The 
wild boar answered, “ It is true.” Harata Kunwar said, “ Be 
careful, lest in a little while you have to say, ‘ when Harata 
Kunwar brought along his wife and child, my life was lost.’ ” 
The wild boar said, “ I don’t say so.” “ Are you in earnest ? ” 

“ Yes.” “ Do you swear it'? ” “ I swear it.” “ Oh, then-” 

So saying, Harata Kunwar set his bow and shot him. 

Then, when he had nearly arrived at his house, he collected six 
clods from the worm-casts, and threw them on the roof. Then his 
sister-in-law said, “Harata Kunwar has come home! Wash the 
stools and the benches ! ” Then they washed all the stools and 
seats and planks and benches. And Harata Kunwar, bringing 
along with him that wild boar, put it down beside the hedge, 
and entered the house. And as soon as he arrived, his sister- 
in-law gave him there beer, bread, and parched rice. His wife 
was so very beautiful that no one could look her in the face, as 
one cannot look straight at the brightness of the sun. Then 
his brothers were perplexed, saying, “ What in the world has 
happened to us this night ? ” And Harata Kunwar said, “ A 
short time ago I shot a little pig on the road. I just put. 
it down there beside the hedge. Go and get it and scorch it 
(for cooking).” So his five brothers went, but the boar was so 
very big that they could not even move it; they could do 
nothing with it at all. So Harata Kunwar went with them. 
With one hand lie easily lifted it and brought it away; and 
they scorched it and cut it up. So home they brought it and 
cooked it and served it up, and joyful, noisy, laughing and jesting, 
they ate and drank. 

Then next morning dawned. Hearing that Harata Kunwar 
had brought his wife home, all the people of the whole 
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country-side kept coming and going to gaze upon her, in 
sucli crowds as you never saw. And Harata Kunwar put 
away carefully in a bamboo chunga his wife’s own petticoat 
and* striped cloth, with her gold ornaments, her necklace, and 
her gold drum (Ass. madoll) worn on the breast, and tied them 
up in the pitch of the roof. So Harata Kunwar went to pay 
visits to the people of the village, and the ryots of the country¬ 
side came to visit him; and then they went on to gaze upon 
his wife. And all the women—aunts on mother’s and father’s 
side, sisters-in-law, elder brothers’ wives—each one said, “ Oh! 
is she not lovely, sister! ” Thus they wondered at her. Then 
Harata Kunwar’s wife answered, “ Not so lovely yet as I might 
be. If I were to put on again my own petticoat, my striped 
cloth, my necklace and my bracelets, then, indeed, there would 
be something to see! ” Then some old woman said, “ Oh, then, 
give them to her.” And Harata Kunwar’s old father said, 
“ Where in the world did that idiot of a boy put them away ? 
Why did he not give her her own petticoat and striped cloth ? ” 
Then Harata Kunwar’s wife explained: “ They are there in the 
roof-pitch where he has tied them up.” So his father untied 
the bundle and gave it bo her. Then she put the things on and 
arrayed herself. Thereupon she became inconceivably beautiful. 
“ Oh! ” they cried, “ lovely! beautiful indeed! It is not for 
nothing that she is called child of the Sun-god! ” Thereupon 
Harata Kunwar’s wife rose up to her full height, and flapped 
her clothes, and gracefully flew away back to her own place. 
Then Harata Kunwar, happening to see her from where he was 
on a distant road, kept continually bending his bow. And his 
wife said, as she left him: “Wait, wait! hereafter we shall meet 
again.” So Harata Kunwar, weeping bitterly, sick and sorry at 
heart, came to his house. Immediately he got there, without 
eating or drinking, he took his child on his back, and straight¬ 
way set out for the house of his grandmother the widow woman. 
Thus he went on till he arrived, and at ouce on arrival began 
to weep and wail as you could not imagine. Then his grand¬ 
mother said: “ I told you from the first that your wife was not 
yet reconciled to her lot with you. How will you get to see her 
now ? How will you he able to reach her in heaven ? ” This 
only aggravated his weeping; refusing meat and drink, he 
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followed his grandmother wherever she went, continually 
dogging her steps, and was like to die of grief. At last his 
grandmother said, “ Harata Kunwar, take a little food, and then 
I will tell you of a plan.” So he took something to eat, Iftead 
and parched rice, and then his grandmother told him her scheme. 
“ To-morrow,” she said, “ the son of the King of the Winds will 
come there to marry your wife. Before that, your father-in-law’s 
elephant will come here to bathe. Do you go and hide yourself 
there under the sand. When the elephant (after its bath) is 
just about to go, hold on tight to its tail, and bind your child 
firmly to your waist with your turban. If the elephant asks 
you anything, say that you also are going to the place where 
your wife is. Then to-morrow, in the evening, you w 7 ill arrive 
there. Remain concealed on the river bank. Then male and 
female slaves will come to draw water there in order to bathe 
your wife. Call out to them, ‘ Give me one draught of water 
for the child.’ Then, if they give you the water, drop into the 
water-pot a gold ring. Then she ( i.e. your wife) will call for 
you. Go to her, and when you arrive, put down your child 
on the ground; then the child will go of itself towards its 
mother.” 

The morning dawned, and Harata Kunwar, after eating and 
drinking, went to the river bank and hid himself quietly under 
the sand. Then the elephant came down to bathe in the river, 
and having bathed, was just about to go away, when Harata 
Kunwar grasped firmly hold of its tail, and with his turban tied 
his child securely to his waist. Then the elephant flew up with 
him to heaven, and put him down on the river bank there. And 
all the people of the King of the Winds had come to the house 
of the King of the Great Palace in order to celebrate the 
marriage of the son of the King of the Winds with Harata 
Ivunwar’s wife. And the King’s slaves, male and female, came 
to draw water in order to bathe Harata Kunwar’s wife. And 
Harata Kunwar called out to them for water for his child: 
“Give me just one draught of water for my son, good mothers!” 
One after another paid no attention to his request, till at last 
an old woman came up. So Harata Kunwar called out again : 
“ Give me water, one draught only, good madam, for my child.” 
So the old woman gave him some water. Making as though he 
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would take hold of the water-jar, Harata Kunwar dropped into it 
a gold ring. Then they brought the water for Harata Kunwar’s 
wife’s bath. After washing delicately her arms and her legs, 
they poured the old woman’s water-jar over her head, and the gold 
ring fell out. Then Harata Kunwar’s wife asked, “ Oh ! who is 
the person whose water-jar has just reached me ? ” Then one 
after another they said, “ It’s not my water-jar.” Then all called 
out together, “ It is the old woman’s jar.” Then she said to the 
old woman : “ Where did you get hold of this ring ? Seize that 
man and bring him here at once. If you cannot bring him, it 
will be a matter of your life.” So the old woman, weeping and 
lamenting, came to Harata Kunwar and called out to him, “ Be 
pleased to come with me! What was the reason why your 
Honour, under pretence of asking me to give you water, had it 
in your mind to make me lose my life ? ” So Harata Kunwar, 
taking the child on hfs back, went with her. Immediately on 
arriving he put the boy down on the ground, and tins child ran 
straight into its mother’s lap and began to suck her breast. 
Then the King of the Great Palace said: “ Why! such a thing as 
this was never seen! They have got a child big between them 
already ! ” So the King of the Winds’ folk were ashamed and 
disgusted, and returned home sad and sorry. So they celebrated 
the wedding of Harata Kunwar and the daughter of the King 
of the Great Palace. 

So Harata Kunwar remained there one year, two years, and 
laboured at tilling the fields, so that he got twelve barns, 
twelve granaries full of grain. Then said Harata Kunwar to 
his wife: “ My dear! we two, like the sparrow or the dove, 
should have a nest at least, a roosting-place of our own. There¬ 
fore let us go away together. Do you ask father-in-law and 
mother-in-law.” So at night Harata Kunwar’s wife asked her 
parents: “0 father and mother, your son-in-law says, ‘we 
two, like a sparrow or a dove, should at least have a nest, a 
roosting-place of our own. Let us go away together,’ and he 
bade me ask you about it. What are your commands in the 
matter?” So the King of the Great Palace said: “My daughter! 
I have once for all given you away to this man like a bundle 
of greens, and have nothing more to do with you. Go away 
together, to-morrow if you like, or to-day if you prefer it.” 
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Then he went on to say, “ What do you two desire of me ? slaves, 
male or female ? ryots, husbandmen ? gold ? silver ? ” So she 
went and told Harata Ivunwar: “ My dear! my mother and 
father say, ‘ You may go away together to-day or to-morrow as 
you please: moreover, slaves, male and female, ryots, husband¬ 
men, gold, silver,—mention whatever you desire ’—so they say.” 
And Harata Kunwar said, “ I want nothing at all.” And 
morning dawned. Then Harata Kunwar went and did obei¬ 
sance to his father and mother-in-law. And his father-in-law 
said to him, “What do you desire? slaves—handmaids—ryots— 
husbandmen—gold—silver ? ” Harata Kunwar said, “ I need 
nothing.” Then Harata Kunwar and his wife, the wedded 
pair, and their son started for home, and in due course arrived 
there. A king he became, a great man, and night and day he 
lived in happiness and greatness, and his kingdom was great 
and stable. 


APPENDIX. 

THE LEGEND OF CREATION. 

Condensed from Mr. Allen’s (of the American Presbyterian Mission) replies 
to ethnographical questions, dated October, 1900. 

Long ago the gods Hemphu and Mukrang took counsel together 
for the creation of the world. They marked the limits of their 
work, setting up four great posts to fix the boundaries of things, 
and fastened them immovably with six of their mother’s hairs. 
Then they looked for seed to produce the earth, but found 
none. Then they consulted a hundred other gods, with their wives, 
making, with themselves and their wives, two hundred and four in 
all. It was decided to send one of the wives to beg for some earth 
from the god Hajong, and Bamon’s wife was sent on this errand. 
But Hajong refused to give any earth from his world from which a 
rival world might be fashioned, and sent the goddess Bamonpi away 
empty-handed. But as she returned she noticed the worm-casts on 
the road, and carried off one and hid it in her bosom. But even 
with this piece of warm earth nothing could be done, until the gods 
sent for Helong Recho, the king of the earth-worms, who came and 
worked up the piece of earth, till in one day it became a heap many 
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feet in diameter ; so he continued, till eventually it became this 
earth of ours. But it was still soft moist earth, on which no one 
could travel. So they called Kaprang the blacksmith, who with his 
bellows produced a wind which dried the mud to solid earth. Then 
the gods said, “ We must cause plants to grow on it.” They searched 
everywhere for seed, and at last sent to RekbepI in the west, by the 
great post that marked the place of the setting sun, to ask her for 
seed. RekbepI came, and herself brought seed and sowed it. 
(Another version states that RekbepI and Rek-kropi, wives of two 
gods, went to Kana, beyond the boundaries of this world, and 
obtained from him the various seeds of trees and plants. As they 
were returning, the sinam, or head-strap, which held the baskets on 
their heads broke, and the winds scattered the seeds on the surface of 
the earth. This occurred on the bank of the river Kallang, in the 
south-eastern part of Nowgong. But all the bamboos that grew 
from these seeds were jointless, and therefore weak : strong winds 
would break down the entire crop in a single storm. So the 
goddesses who brought the seed tied round the stems pieces of thread 
to strengthen them ; the threads made scars, until at last all the 
bamboos we have now are marked with scars at the joints.) 

Next came the creation of animals. Ilemphu and Mukrang were 
the leaders, but they were helped by Pithe and Pothe (“ great 
mother ” and “ great father ”). The elephant was first created to be 
a servant to man. Then the tiger was made, and bidden to eat the 
wicked ; any one killed by a tiger is still thought to have committed 
some great crime. 

Then a great council was held, and it was decided to create a 
being called arl'eng (man). The first man’s name was Bamon-po, 
and he had created for him two wives, one a Mikir and the other 
an Assamese. But no offspring was born to the man for a long 
time. At last the Assamese wife sent her husband to her elder 
brother, who understood the secrets of nature. He sent Bamonpo 
into his garden, and bade him pick an orange for each of his wives, 
and give it to her to eat, when all would be well. Bamonpo did so, 
and went homewards with his two oranges. On the way, becoming 
hot, he stopped at a river to bathe. While he was in the water, a 
crow came and carried away one of the oranges. Bamonpo sadly 
returned to his home, and gave the one orange left to his Assamese 
wife, who ate it. But the Mikir wife picked up a piece of the peel 
and ate it, and in process of time she had a son, whom she named 
Ram. The Assamese wife also had a son, whom she called Chaputi. 
He, however, was weak and puny, while Ram was strong and valiant. 
Ram could pull up trees by the roots, and break them down as he 
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pleased. He could fight and conquer any demon who attacked him, 
and any man whom he met. But he had no wife. One day while 
out hunting he became thirsty, and climbed a tree to look for water. 
He saw a pool, at which he quenched his thirst. As he did so, # he 
noticed in the grass a white thing, which he put in his basket and 
carried home. It was a large egg. For some days he forgot to 
look at it, and later on, when he -went to see it, he found that the 
egg was broken, and a beautiful woman had come forth from it. 
The demons tried to seize her and carry her off, but Ram vanquished 
them all, and made her his wife. She was very fruitful, and her 
children multiplied until they were numbered by thousands. Ram’s 
fame spread throughout the world, till at last he disappeared, and 
was deified by a race of his descendants, called Hindus. They were 
a mighty race of men, and in the course of time, becoming dissatisfied 
with the mastery of the earth, they determined to conquer heaven, 
and began to build a tower to reach up to the skies. Higher and 
higher rose the building, till at last the gods and demons feared lest 
these giants should become the masters of heaven, as they already 
were of earth. So they confounded their speech, and scattered 
them to the four corners of the earth. Hence arose all the various 
tongues of men. 

Additional note to p. 45.—A very exact parallel to the story of Harata 
Kunwar will be found in Mr. S. J. Hickson’s book entitled A Naturalist 
in North Celebes (London, 1889), pp. 204-6. It is a story current among 
the Minahassa people of that region, of heavenly nymphs in whose clothes 
resided their power to fly, and one of whom was captured by a man who 
made her his wife ; other details agree closely with those of the Mikir 
story. 



VI. 


LANGUAGE. 

Outline of Mikir grammar—The original text of the three stories trans¬ 
lated in Section V., analysed and elucidated. 

The language spoken by the Mikirs belongs to the great family 
of Indo-Chinese speech called Tibeto-Burman, the general 
characteristics of which have been fully set forth in The 
Linguistic Survey of India, vol. iii. Mikir itself is treated on 
pp. 380 ff. of Part II. of that volume, and is described by 
Dr. Grierson as a member of the Naga-Bodo sub-group, in which 
it is classed together with Empeo or Kachcha Naga, Kabui, 
and Khoirao. It is unnecessary here to occupy space with any 
demonstration of the fact that Mikir is a Tibeto-Burman 
language, or to cite lists of words in it agreeing with those of 
other languages of the same great class. lu the next section 
an attempt will he made to examine its affinities with other 
varieties of Tibeto-Burman speech, and to define more clearly 
its place in the family; in this the language will be dealt with 
in its internal structure only, and, as specimens, the original 
text of the three stories translated in Section V. will be given, 
with an interlinear rendering and a running commentary. 

A grammatical sketch of Mikir was printed at pp. 381-391 
of Part II. vol. iii. of the Linguistic Survey. What follows 
is mainly borrowed from that source, which was the first 
published attempt to explain systematically the facts and 
mechanism of the language. 


Sounds. 

Mikir has no written character of its own. The first publi¬ 
cation printed in it, a short catechism issued by a missionary 
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press at Sibsagar in 1875, used the Assamese character; since 
then, so far as is known, the Roman alphabet has always been 
employed to express the sounds of the language. Mr. Stack, 
from whose materials this monograph has been compiled, dis¬ 
tinguished the following vowel sounds:—- 

a, long a as inf either (chiefly in open syllables); 

a, the same shortened and pronounced abruptly, as in the 
German Mann, always in closed syllables; 

(KB. The language does not possess the short Hindi a, 
representing the u in but.) 

e, the long e in the French scene; 
e, tire same sound shortened, as in belief-, 
e, the sharp e. in the English men (always in closed 
syllables); 

l, the long i in machine ; 

i, the short i in it ; 

o, the long o in bone ; 

o, the same shortened, as in obey ; 

b, the sharp abrupt sound in pot (always in closed syllables) ; 
u, the long u in June. ; 

u, the short u in full. 

The diphthongs are— 
ai, as in aisle-, 

d, almost as in feign, with the i audible; 
ox, as in boil ; 

ui, long u with i added: no English equivalent. 

The consonants used in Mikir are b, ch, d, h, j, k, l, m, n, ng, 
p, r, s, t, v (all with their value as in English), and the aspirates 
kh, ph, th (pronounced as in cookhouse, haphazard, antlxill). 
Bh, dh, and g occur only in a few borrowed words, and bh and 
dh are commonly resolved, as ba.har (for Hindi bluer), “ a load,” 
and doh'on (for Ass. dhon), “money.” F, sh, w, y, and z are 
not used. Ng is never initial, and the g is not separately 
heard (always as in singer, never as in younger). 


Monosyllabic Roots. 

The root words of the language, whether nouns, adjectives, 
pronouns, verbs, or adverbs, are generally monosyllabic; where 
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simple roots have more than one syllable, the additions are 
formative prefixes, once probably separate words, which have 
become incorporated. Such are the prefix he-, Id-, fed-, used to 
form adjectives, present participles, and verbal nouns ; and the 
prefixes dr- (in ami, “sun,” drl'ong, “stone,” drleng, “ man,” 
etc.), ing- (in ingl'ong, “ mountain ”; ingh'on, “ pity,” etc.), and 
tc-, ti-, to - (in terdm, “ call,” tehdng, “ abandon,” tileup, “ house- 
yard,” tovdr, “ road,” etc.), of which the precise significance is 
not now traceable. In compound roots, formed by combining 
monosyllabic elements, the force of each individual syllable is 
still fully felt; such compounds are exceedingly common. 

Words are not inflected, but are located in sense by their 
position in the sentence or by the addition of particles. These 
particles may often be omitted where ambiguity is not likely 
to occur ; such omission is particularly frequent as regards the 
postpositions indicating case, and the tense-affixes of the verb. 

Gender. 

Gender is not distinguished except for animated beings, and 
in them either (1) by added words indicating sex (as sd-pd, 
“ boy,” sd-pt, “ girl ”; dso-pinso, “ male child ” ; cisd-pl, 
“ daughter ” ; chain'ong-dlo, “ bull ” ; chain'ong-dpi, “ cow ”), or 
(2) by the use of different terms (po, “ father,” pe or pei, 
“ mother,” phu, “ grandfather,” phi, “ grandmother,” etc.). 


Number. 

The ordinary suffix for the plural is -turn (which is originally 
a separate word meaning “ company,” “ followers ”); but other 
words are occasionally employed, as mar, a “ mass, quantity, 
or company ”; ong, “ many ”; and ll, a respectful form used 
in addressing a number of persons. When -turn is suffixed to 
a nouu, it takes the prefixed «- of relation, as drlhig-dtum, 
“ men ”; when added to a personal pronoun it does not require 
this adjunct, as will be explained below (ne, “ I,” ne-tmn, 
“ we ” ; nang, “ thou,” ndng-tum, “ ye ” ; Id, “ he, she, it,” la¬ 
tum, “ they ”). 
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Case, 

Case is indicated by position, or by postpositions. The 
nominative, and, generally speaking, the accusative, have no 
postpositions, but are ascertained by their position in the 
sentence, the nominative at the beginning, the accusative 
following it before the verb. Both, when necessary, can be 
emphasised by the addition of the particles -he and -si, which 
in some sort play the part of the definite article; but these are 
not case-postpositions. There is no device (as in Tibetan) for 
distinguishing the case of the agent with transitive verbs. 

The genitive always precedes the noun on which it is 
dependent. When the word in the genitive is a pronoun of 
the first or second person, nothing intervenes between them : 
ne-m'en, “ my name ” ; ndng-pe, “ thy clothes.” But when the 
pronoun is in the third person, or a noun is in the genitive 
case, the following noun has a- prefixed: e.g. Id d-po, “ his 
father ” ; Arnam d-h'em, “ God’s house ”; hijai-dtum d-kdm, 
“the jackals’ work”; drm-kdngsdm, d-p'or, “ day-becoming-cool 
time.” This prefixed d- is really the pronoun of the third 
person, and means his, her, its, their ; the full meaning of the 
combinations given above is therefore “ he, his father” : “ God, 
his house ” : “ the jackals, their work ”: “ day becoming cool, 
its time.” As in many other languages of the Tibeto-Burman 
family, nouns (especially those denoting personal relations, 
parts of the body, etc.) are seldom conceived as abstract and 
self-contained ; they most often occur in relation to some other 
noun, and thus the syllable a- is more often prefixed to them 
than not. Especially is this the case with adjectives; these 
ordinarily follow the noun which they qualify, and almost 
always have a- prefixed; e.g. Arnam a-kethe, “ God Almighty ” : 
Id d-Jcihl d-bang, “ that younger one.” Sometimes this prefixed 
d- is thinned down to e-, as in hem-e-pi, hem-e-po, “widow, 
widower,” literally “ female or male owner of the house ” : 
hijai e-hur, “ a pack of jackals.” Most postpositions (originally 
nouns joined to the genitive of the qualified word) similarly 
require d- before them; and the suffix - turn of the plural, since 
it means “ a company,” also in this manner assumes the form 
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d-ttrni. Before ing- the prefix d- is absorbed, and the result 
is dng. 

The other cases are formed by postpositions. The instru- 
mtntal is generally indicated by pen (sometimes with prefixed 
d- or e-, as open, ep'en, but more often without), or pen-si. The 
dative takes d-phan, “ to or for,” which is also occasionally used 
for the accusative. The sign of the dative of purpose is dp'ot: 
pi-dpbt, “ what for, why ? ” Jcopi-dp'otsl, id. The ablative is 
formed with pen or p'ensl: nan-pen, “from now”; dale-pen , 
“from here”; apdrd (Ass. para) is also used, generally with 
pen as well. The locative has a number of postpositions, 
according to the position required : -si is used for “ in,” as 
hem-si, “ in the house,” dd'et-sl, “ in his country ”; drlo is also 
used for “ in, inside.” Li (properly the conjunctive participle 
of a verb meaning “ arrive, reach to a place ”) is often used as 
a postposition for at, in.” Other common locative post¬ 
positions are a-thdlc, “upon, on,” angsong, “above, upon,” 
drum, “ below,” dber, “ below,” a,long “ together with ” ( long 
means “ place ”), ddun, deheng, “ beside, next to ” ( dun is a verb 
meaning “ to be with, accompany ”), addle, “ between,” dngb'ong, 
“ in the middle of/’ aphi, “ after.” 

Adjectives. 

Adjectives are regularly formed by prefixing he-, ki-, or kd- 
to the root, and do not change for gender, number, or case. 
Thus, from the root me, “ to be good,” we have kerne, “ good ” ; 
held, “ distance,” kdheld, “ far off”; dole, “ to have savour,” 
Icedblc, “savoury”; ho, “to be bitter,” kcho, “bitter”; Idle, “to 
be white,” kclok, “ white ”; ri, “ to be rich,” kiri, “ rich.” Ke- 
and ki- are generally used with monosyllables, led- with longer 
words; led- with ing- forms Jedng. 

The form of the adjective is precisely the same as that of 
the present participle of the verbal root, used to form the 
present tense, and also as that of the infinitive or abstract of 
that root, and the collocation of the sentence alone determines 
the meaning of the word used. When particles of comparison 
or other modifying elements are added to the adjective, the 
prefix Ice- etc. is often dropped as unnecessary; thus— 
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kel'ok, “ white ”; lok-hik, “ whitish,” 

heme, “ good ”; me-mu, “ better ”; me-ne, “ best.” 

Iceding, “tall”; ding-mu, “taller.” 

But hangtui, “high”; kdngtui-mu, “higher”; kangtui-ne, 
“ highest.” 

Comparison is effected by means of the postpositions a/pdr 
and aphan ; “ his brother is taller than his sister,” d-te apdr (or 
dphcm) a-lc'or ding-mti. 

Adjectives commonly follow the noun qualified; when 
they precede, the construction corresponds to what in Aryan 
languages would be indicated by the relative pronoun (see 
below, p. 80). 

Numerals. 

The cardinal numerals are 1st, one; hint, two; Icethom, three ; 
phill, four; phongo, five; ther'ok, six; therok-si, seven; nerJeep, 
eight; sirk'ep, nine; hep, ten. It will be seen that seven is 
six plus one, eight ten minus two, nine ten minus one. From, 
eleven to nineteen kre takes the place of k'ep: lere-isi, eleven; 
kre-hini, twelve; Jcre-kethbm, thirteen, etc. A score is inglcoi, 
and from this point onwards the syllable rd is inserted between 
the multiple of ten and the added units : ingkoi-ra-isi, twenty- 
one ; ingkoi-rd-him, twenty-two, etc. Thirty, forty, etc. are 
formed by adding k'ep to the multiplier unit: thom-kep, phili-lcep, 
etc. Eighty is ther'ok-nerlcep, ninety therbk-serkep. A hundred 
is pharo or pdro, a thousand sari. 

The numeral follows the noun. In composition hint (except 
with bang, “ person ”) is i-educed to nl, and Icethom to thorn, as 
jo-ni jb-th'om, “ two or three nights.” Phill and ther'ok are often 
contracted to phll and thr'ok. 

Generic determinatives, as in many other Tibeto-Burman 
languages, are commonly used with numbers:— 

with persons, bang, as a-'ong-mar k'orte bang-ther'ok, “his 
uncles, the six brothers ”; 

with animals, j'on (perhaps an Assamese loan-word), as 
chelong j'on-phili, “ four buffaloes ” ; 

with trees and things standing up, r'ong: th'engpii r'ong-ther'ok 
“ six trees ”; 

with houses, hum, as hem hum-therbk-k'ep, “ sixty houses ”; 
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with flat things, as a mat, a leaf, a knife, pal:: as tar pdk- 
phbngo, “ five mats ”; Jo pdk-phili, “four leaves ” ; note pak-thom, 
“ three knives ”; 

with globular things, as an egg, a gourd, a vessel, pum: as 
vo-il pum-ni, “ two eggs ”; bong pum-ther'oksi, “ seven gourds ” ; 

with parts of the body, and also with rings, bracelets, and 
other ornaments, hong: as king e-h'ong, “ one leg ”; roi h'ong-ni, 
“ two bracelets.” 

One of anything is not formed with Isi, but, if a person is 
spoken of, Inut (a Khasi loan-word) is used: if anything else, 
e- is prefixed to the generic determinative; “ one cow,” chain'ony 
e-j'on ; “ one tree,” th'engpl e-rbng ; “ one book,” puthi e-pdk; 
“ one egg,” vo-tl e-pum. This e- appears to be borrowed from 
Assamese, where it is shortened from ek. 

Ordinals are formed by prefixing batai to the cardinal, as 
batai-keth'om, “third,” batai phili, “fourth.” They seem to 
be little used: in the story of Harata Kuhwar it will be seen 
that clumsy periphrases are employed to designate the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth brother of the family to which, the hero 
belonged. Distributive numeral adverbs are formed by pre¬ 
fixing pur or phong to the cardinal: pur-thorn or ph'ong-thorn, 
“ thrice.” 

Pronouns. 

The following are the personal pronouns: — 

1st Person: ne, I; ne-tum, ne-li, ne-li-tum, we, excluding 
the person addressed : i-tum, i-li, we, including the person 
addressed; 

2nd Person : nang, thou; nang-tum, ndng-li, ndng-U-tum, ye; 

I la, he, she, it; la-tum, they; 
aldng, he, she; aldng-li, aldng-atum, alang-li- 
i turn, they. 

(The pronoun la is really a demonstrative, = this, that: it 
is probable that the original pronoun of the third person was a.) 

These pronouns take the postpositions like nouns. The 
possessive or genitive prefixes are ne, my, our, excluding the 
person addressed; e- or 1-, our, including the person addressed ; 
nang-, thy, your ; a-, his, her, its, their. 
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The demonstrative pronouns are— Id, Idbdngsd, bdngso, this; 
pi. labangso-dtum , these : hdla, hdlabdngsd, that; pi. hala-tum, 
halabdngsb-dtum, those. The syllable ha- connotes distance, as 
ddksi, laddie, here; ha-dak, there; ha ahem che-voi-lo, V he 
returned home from a distance.” 

(There appears once to have been another demonstrative 
pronoun, pi, pe, pa, still preserved in the compound words pi-ni, 
“ to-day,” pendp, “ to-morrow,” pedap, this morning,” pd- 
ningve, “ to-night.” Instead of pi and pe we also find mi, me, 
as mi-m, me-nap. This survival is important for the purpose 
of comparison with other Tibeto-Burman languages.) 

As in other Tibeto-Burman languages, there is no relative 
p/ronmn ; its place is taken by descriptive adjectival phrases. 
Thus “ those six brothers who had gone to sell cow’s flesh ” is— 

la chain'ong d-bk kej'or-ddm-a-tum Forte bang-ther'olc. 
Those cow ’s flesh to sell going (plural) brothers persons-six; 
“ The man whom Teuton had tied with an iron chain ” is— 
Teuton ingchin d-ni-p'en ke-kok arl'eng. 

Teuton iron chain-with tied-up man. 

In these constructions, it will be seen, the adjective or 
qualifying participle precedes the noun. 

The interrogative syllable, used to form interrogative pro¬ 
nouns, is ho-: komdt, komdt-si, who ? kopl, pi, what ? Ico-pu, 
ko-pu-si, kolopu, kolopu-s'on, how 1 ko-dn, ko-ansi, how many 1 
kondt, konathu, where ? konam-tu, nam-tu, nam-tn-si, when ? 
Always when the sentence does not contain an interrogative 
pronoun, and sometimes when it does, the syllable md at the 
end marks a question: “Are you afraid ndng phere-d'et mb ? 
Ne, (probably an Assamese loan-word) is also used instead of 
md : “ Will you marry him or not ? ” do-ji-ne do-de-ne ? 

The reflexive pronoun is amethang, self; bin'ong, own; but the 
most usual way of indicating that the action affects oneself is 
to prefix the particle che- (chi-, clung-, cheng-, and rarely cho-) 
to the verbal root: Id hem che-voi-lo, “ he returned home,” i.e. to 
his own house; d-ong-mdr-dtum che-pu-lo, “ his uncles said to 
one another ”; che-hang-jo, “ they asked for themselves.” With 
initial ing-, die- coalesces to clung : with dr- it unites to form 
cher. 
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Verbs. 

The Mikir verb indicates time, past, present, or future, by- 
means of particles prefixed or suffixed to the root. It does not 
vary for number,* gender, or person. There is no separate 
verb-substantive, though there are several ways of expressing 
existence, as do, “ stay, abide,” used also for “ have, possess ” ; 
pldng, “ become ” ; lang, “ exist, continue (with a sense of in¬ 
completeness) ” ; le, “ arrive, happen,” etc. Great use is made 
of adjectival or participial forms, and, in narrative, of the con¬ 
junctive participle. Compound roots are very extensively used, 
the principal verb being put first, then the modifying supple¬ 
ments, and last the time-index. 

The simple, or indeterminate present is expressed by the 
participle with he-, ha-, without any suffix : leondtsi ndng Jeedo, 
“ where do you live ‘ ” ; vo kdngjar, “ the bird flies ” ; sdrhurd 
thi-l'ot-si ne ka-chiru, “ the old man having died, I am weeping ”; 
ne-phu ke-so-k'on, “ my head is aching badly.” This tense, as 
in other languages, is often used historically for the past. 

The definite or determinate present is expressed by the 
same participle with -lo added: Id Jcopi kdnglioi-lo '} “What is 
he doing (now) ? ” 

The habitual present is expressed by the verbal root with 
-lo: as vo-atum-Jce ne-phu-atnak ingjdr-lo, “ the birds fly above 
our heads.” 

The simple or narrative past is formed by the verbal root 
with -lo or'-det added: Id pu-lo or pu-det, “he said” ; ne-phu 
sd-det, “my head was aching”; Id keri-dphi-si long-lo, “he, 
after searching, found it.” Sometimes det and lo are used 
together: Id ne ington-det-lo, “ he abused me.” Det may also 
be used for the present when the state indicated by the verb 
is one that began in the past and still continues: e.g. “ Why 
are you afraid 1 ” may be rendered Icopi dpotsi ndng phere-det, or 
kopi dpotsi ndng lcaphere ? 

The complete past is indicated by the root with tdnglo added : 
la-dpbtsi ne dam-tmiglo, “ I went, or had gone, on Iris account ” ; 

* There are certain particles, jo, jam, hur, hor, and krei, used to 
indicate plurality when this is necessary; but they are inserted between 
the root and the tense-suffix, which is invariable. 

G 
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telong longle phb-tdnglo, “ the boat has touched ground.” Tang 
is a verb meaning “ to finish.” There are besides a great 
number of other particles indicating past time used with par¬ 
ticular verbs. Thus, with verbs meaning “to fall,” hip and 
buk are common: hdla che-koi-bup, “ he fell down ”; hem ru- 
bup , “ the house collapsed ” ; I'ong-chbng kll-bup, “ the upright 
memorial stone fell down ”; I'ong-paJc klo-buk, “ the fiat memorial 
stone fell down”; th'engpl dngs'ong-p'en nang-klo-buk, “he fell 
down from the top of the tree.” Such particles generally 
indicate not only past time but abruptness. 

A periphrastic past, with the root followed by inghoi-lo, 
“ did,” frequently occurs; this is probably an imitation of 
Assamese idiom. 

Here may be noticed the prefix nang, used, as the specimens 
show, with great frequency in narrative. It has the effect of 
fixing the occurrence to a known place, and may generally be 
rendered “ there.” It is probable that this particle is originally 
the pronoun of the second person, and that it refers to the 
knowledge of the person addressed : “ as you know,” “ as you 
see.” 

The future is represented in two ways: (1) by -po added to 
the root, to indicate an action beginning now and continuing in 
the future; as Itum n'onke labangso akdm ap'otsi pu-po, “ we will 
talk about this affair now ; ” aud (2) by -jl added, for an action 
which commences later on; as bddu drl'eng-td thl-jl, “ all men 
will die ” ( i.e. at some future time). As -po includes the present 
in the case of continuing action, it may be, and often is, used 
in a present sense; -jl is restricted to future time. 

A compound future may be formed by adding to the root 
with -jl the words d'okd'ok-lo: la thl-jl d'okd'ok-lo, “ he is just 
about to die ” ; an cho-jl d'okd'ok-lo, “ it is near breakfast-time ” 
(rice-eating); an Ik-ji d'okd'ok-lo, “ the rice is nearly all done.” 
A doubtful future may be expressed by -jl added to the present 
participle: konat chainong d-'ok-sl dalc-sl kedo-jl, “ where should 
cow’s flesh be here ? ” 

From the above it will be seen that there is much indefinite¬ 
ness in the indications of time afforded by the Mikir verb: 
except tang for the past complete, and -jl for the future, the 
other suffixes may, according to circumstances, be rendered by 
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the past, present, or future; they may also on occasion he 
omitted altogether. But the context generally removes all 
ambiguity. 

Conditioned phrases are formed by putting -te or -le, “if,” at 
the end of the first member, and the second generally in the 
future with -ji or -po. Of the conditional future an example is 
ndng ddm-te, ndng Id tJiele-ddm-ji, “ if you go, you will see him.” 
The conditional past inserts dson (“like, supposing that,”) 
before -te: doh'on do-dson-te, ne Id ndm-ji, “ if I had money, I 
would buy it.” The conditional pluperfect modifies the second 
member thus: ndng dam dson-te, ndng Id I'ong-lbh dp'otlo, “ if 
you had gone, you would have got it ”; ndng ne than as'on-te, 
ne Id Mem tdng-lo, “ if you had explained to me, I would have 
done it.” 

The imperative is, for the second person, the bare root, or 
more usually the root strengthened by the addition of non or 
tha, and dialectically of noi; non (~ “now ”) is the strongest 
form. The other persons are formed by the addition of ndng 
(a verb meaning “ to be necessary y to the future in -po or 
present in -lo : “ let us go ” is l-turn dam-po-ndng ; “ let us go 
to the field and plough,” rit hai-bai ddm-lo-ndng. We may, for 
the third person, use the causative form of the verb: Id-Ice 
peddm-n'on, “ let him go.” 

Participles. The present participle has the form of the 
adjective, with the prefixed lea- (hi-) or Id- ; as Iceddm, “ going,” 
kd-chiru, “weeping.” The past participle is the root or the 
present participle with tang added: ddm-tdng, “ gone,” th'elc- 
tdng, “having seen,” M-pdngtu-tdng, “fattened.” 

Perhaps the most used form of the verb, especially in 
narrative, is the conjunctive participle, which is either the bare 
root, or the root with -si ; hem, che-voi-si theJe-lo, “ having 
returned home, he saw,” When the past is indicated, diet is 
used, either with or without -si, as cho-d'et jun-d'et, sdrburd, t'on- 
drlo hciib'ongpdtu-joi-sl, i-lo, “having finished eating and drink¬ 
ing, the old man, having quietly hidden his club in a basket, 
lay down ” ; Teuton, doh'on-dldngb'ong long-si, rit ddm-de-d'et-si, 
kdt-jui-lo, “Teuton, having got the bamboo-joint with the 
money, without returning to the field, ran away.” 

When the phrase in which the conjunctive participle occurs 
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is terminated by an imperative, the suffix is not -si but -ra : 
“having eaten your rice, go,” is an clio-rd dam-rum; but 
“having eaten his rice, he went,” is an chod'et-si dam-lo. While 
-si links together parts of a narrative, -ra links together a stjing 
of imperatives. 

The infinitive or verbal noun is identical in form with the 
present participle; kum-ldr'ot tdngte Icelcan arid nang arju-longlo , 
“ he heard (got to hear) there ( nang) the sound (arid) of fiddle 
(kum) scraping ( ki-r'ot ) and dancing (lce-lcan).” All words 
beginning with ke-, lei-, and led- may therefore be regarded as 
(1) adjectives, (2) participles forming tenses of the verb, or 
(3) verbal nouns; and it will be seen from the analysis of the 
specimens how clearly this at first sight strange allocation of 
forms can be made to express the required sense. 

In all Tibeto-Burman languages the passive voice is either 
non-existent or little used; a sentence which in English would 
be stated passively is turned the other way, and appears in an 
active form. Thus—“ Four trees were uprooted by the wind ” 
would be rendered tom'on th'engpi rong-phili pi-pur-koi-lo, “ the 
wind uprooted four trees ” ; “ this house has been thrown down 
by an earthquake ” is chikll-si Idbcmgso ahem pi-ru-hwp-lo, “ an 
earthquake has thrown down this house.” Sometimes a passive 
may be expressed by a periphrasis, as “ I was beaten,” ne kechok 
en-tdng, lit. “ I received a beating.” The only unquestionable 
example of a passive is in the case of past participles, and here 
the passive is expressed by the simple expedient of putting the 
participle before instead of after the noun: hang kevdn ah'or, 
“ the drink brought by people ” ; mdjd belong arl'eng, “ a man 
bewitched ”; ne lee-pi d-dn ah'or, “ the to-me-given rice and 
beer.” This construction is exactly parallel to the method 
(explained above) of expressing the relative phrase by putting 
the adjective first, instead of after the noun, and is in fact, 
another case of the same idiom. The participle, which may 
also (as just explained) be regarded as a verbal noun, comes 
before the subject of the sentence, because the action passes on 
to the subject, instead of emanating from it, as in an active 
construction. We are tempted to think that languages which 
lack what seems to European modes of thought such essential 
elements as a relative pronoun and a passive voice cannot be 
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capable of any subtlety of expression; yet this phenomenon is 
common to forms of speech like Tibetan, Burmese, and Chinese, 
which possess vast literatures dealing with all kinds of subjects, 
ana in which it is possible to render ideas of the greatest com¬ 
plexity and variety. Even in Europe, the clearest and most 
logical of languages, French, prefers to use the active form of 
phrase (with on) rather than the passive. 

The negative verb is a very interesting and remarkable 
feature of the language. A separate negative root, formed by 
prefixing or suffixiug a negative particle, and conjugated in the 
same way as the positive, is indeed a common property of 
Tibeto-Burman speech; but in Mikir this secondary root is 
formed in a peculiar manner. The negating syllable -e is added 
to the primitive, as v-n, “ can,” un-e, “ cannot ” ; 'ong, “ be much,” 
bng-e, “ be not much ” : l, “ lie down,” i-e, “ not lie down.” But 
when the root begins with a consonant or a nexus of consonants, 
and is monosyllabic, the consonant or nexus is repeated before 
the added vowel: thek, “ see, be abbs ”; th'ek-the, “ not see, be 
unable”; darn, “go,” ddm-de, “not go”; kroi, “believe, obey,” 
kroi-kre, “ disbelieve, disobey” ; v wk-prdng, “ eye-open, awake,” 
mek-prdng-pre, “ not awake.” When the verb is of two or more 
syllables, the last is chosen for reduplication: inghoi, “ do,” 
inghoi-he, “not do”; ingjivso, “show mercy,” ingjvmd-se, “not 
show mercy ”; ehini (Ass. loan-word), “ recognise,” chini-ne, 
“ not recognise.” 

The secondary root thus obtained is treated in construction 
just like the positive root, and takes the tense-suffixes: pdk-td 
pi-vang-ve-d'et-lo, “ anybody to give him (anything) came not.” 
The time-index is, however, with negative verbs more often 
dropped as unnecessary, owing to the context showing what the 
time-relation is. 

In the imperative the reduplication is not used; the particle 
-ri is added to the positive root, with or without non as well: 
iJbek-non, “ see! ”; thek-ri, or thek-ri-non, “ see not! ” 

It may be added that this method of forming the negative 
by reduplication is also applied to verbal adjectives in he-, Id-, 
I d-, which thereupon usually drop the prefix: keso, “ in pain, 
sick”; sd-se, “not sick, well”; but kdngjinso, “merciful”; 
kdng-jinsb-se, “ merciless.” 
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Besides this organic negative, there is a periphrastic negative 
formed by adding the word ave, “ is not ” : Arnam dbdng ave, 
kecheng ave, lcdpetang ave, “ God has no body, no beginning, no 
end ” (lit. “ God his body is not, beginning is not, end is not ”). 
The a in ave is the usual a of relation, and may be dropped: 
alam-ave “ without a word ”; Idrn-ve, “ word-less, dumb.” Kd- 
may be prefixed, forming leave, used as an adjectival nega¬ 
tive: kopai (Ass. kopdl), “ fortune,” kopai-Jcave, “ unfortunate.” 
Another negative used separately, in emphatic assertions, is 
kail: tovar ndng kep'ek-jl kail, “ the way I will by no means 
yield to you ” ; ne-ihibuk kail, “ it is not my water-jar.” 

The causal verb is formed by prefixing the syllable pc-, pi-, 
pa- * to the root: this is probably the verb pi, meaning “ to 
give ”; e.g. cho, “ eat,” pccho, “ feed ” ; tang, “ finish,” petang, 
“ cause to finish, end ” ; ingrum, “ be gathered together,” pang- 
rum , “ collect ”; vlrd'et, “ be lost,” pl-mrdet, “ destroy.” This 
syllable takes precedure of che- in reflexive verbs: e-chain'ong 
e-pa-chi-thu-lcoi-ldng, “he has caused us to slaughter all our 
cows ” : here e- is the pronoun of the first person plural inclusive 
of the addressee ; pd-, the causal prefix ; chi-, the reflexive par¬ 
ticle, indicating that the cattle slaughtered were their own; 
thu, a verb, “ to kill by cutting ”; lcoi, a particle indicating 
completeness ; lang, the tense-suffix. 

Compound verbs meet us at every step in Mikir. Roots are 
heaped together, and the compound is closed by the tense-suffix. 
Ordinarily the first root determines the general meaning of the 
compound, the rest being adverbial supplements of modifying 
force :— cMru-pdAhn-lo, “ he pretended to weep ” ( chiru, “ weep,” 
lem, “ seem, appear,” pl-l'em, “ cause to seem, pretend ”); ke- 
phl'ong-ddm dicing, “ somebody who will go and set fire (to the 
funeral pile) (“ phlong, “ kindle,” dam, “ go ”); kroi-dun-lo, “ she 
consented ” ( kroi, “ agree, obey,” dun, “ go or be with another ”) ; 
ne do-dun-jl-ma, “ will you stay with me ? ” (do, “ stay,” dun, as 
above). The texts which follow supply a multitude of other 
examples. 

These adverbial supplements to verbs, inserted between the 
principal verb and the tense-suffixes, are a very characteristic 

* Pe- and pi- are used with monosyllables, pd- with most polysyllables ; 
pd + ing = pang. 
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feature of the language, and their proper use is one of the most 
difficult things for a learner to master. Certain roots take 
constant supplements of this kind, and are scarcely ever found 
without them; thus the verbs thl, “ die,” i, “ lie down to sleep,” 
and jcmg, “ close the eyes,” are almost invariably followed by 
lot; r'eng, “ to live,” takes et before verbal suffixes; long, “ to 
get,” takes I'ok; chinghar, “tobe equal (in size, weight, height),” 
and chingd'on, “ to be equal in length,” take chit ; iwjh'on, “ to 
love,” and ingjinso, “ to pity,” both take duk ; j'ok and thet, both 
meaning “ to escape, get loose,” take phl'ot. The complements 
for verbs meaning “ to fall ” have been mentioned above (p. 82). 
These supplements frequently cause the tense-endings to be dis¬ 
pensed with, in which case the action is understood to be in the 
narrative past or historic present. Ko doubt most of them 
were originally separate verbal roots, but are not now capable 
of being used separately. 

The brief outline given above will, it is hoped, enable the 
reader to apprehend the general construction of the narratives 
which follow, and display the language in action; for further 
analysis reference should be made to the notes appended to 
the texts. 
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CHONGHOLOSO ATOMO. 

FROG STORY. 

Anu-si miso-rbngpo a-ong an che-thon-damlo. 
Day-one a big black ant (to) Ms uncle rice to carry went. 
Chongholoso tovar ingni-thip. Ansi miso 

a frog the way sat down and blocked. Then the ant 
pulo: “ Tovar ne pek-tha, chongholoso; ne ne-ong 

said: “ The way for me leave free, frog; I my-uncle 

an chethon-dam-ji.” Chongholoso pudet: “IT e-rum 

rice carry-go-witt.” The frog answered: “ Under me 

ne-lut-thot-ra dam-te: pakta ne-rum-si dam- 

entering ( creeping) go your way : every one under me 
hor-le,” Miso pudet: “ Ne-ong a-an hor do- 

passes.” The ant said: “ My uncle’s rice leaf-bundle being 

kbk-le, pusi nang-rum-le nang-kelut-thek-ji ? ” 

tied up, how you-underneaih enter, creep, shall I be able ? ” 
Ansi chongho-ta pek-pe, mlsb-ta dam-de. 

So the frog would not give way, the ant could not go. 

s v 

Ansi nerlo chitim-lo. Ansi miso— “ Ai, ne-ong 
So day became middle. So the ant —“ Oh, my unde 
an-ingchir-si aning-ne-thi-po ” pulo; chbngholoso-arum 

rice-hu/nger-in angry with me will be ” said; the frog-under 
lut-thot-lo. An-lo chongholoso miso-athak ingnl-dun- 

he entered, crept. Then the frog the ant-upon sat-down- 
chet-lo. Lasi miso-rongpo chongholoso a-mi kor-rak. 
fiat. Thereupon the big black ant the frog’s loins bit-severelg. 
Ansi chongho aning-thi-ning-thi karle-sarpo-a-don 
Then the frog becoming very angry squirrel-big-old's ladder 
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ehon-rai. Karle-sarpo aningthi-ningthi 

(on) jumped and broke. The big old squirrel becoming very angry 
hantbar-a-kok rot-pet. Hanthar aningthi-ningthi 
gourd’s stem cut in two. The gourd becoming very angry 
phak-belengpi a-moi klb-dup. Phak-belengpl aningthi- 
a wild boar’s back (on) fell plump. The wild boar becoming 
ningthi lo-bbng thlmur-phak. Lobong 

very angry a plantain-tree rooted up. The plantain-tree 
aningthi-ningthi vo-arbipi a-tar sap-rai. 

becoming very angry a sparrow ’s nest struck and broke. 

Vo-arbipi aningthi-ningthi ingnar nb-thbng-po a-no 
The sparrow becoming very angry an elephant deaf-big ’s ear 
lut-thot. Ingnar no-thong-po aningthi-ningthi arlbng 
entered. The elephant deaf-big becoming very angry a rock 

helang-pblut. Arlbng aningthl-ningthl Recho- ti-sb 
tore up suddenly. The rock becoming very angry the King’s son 

s m 

kbnglong-pi-bup. Ansi Recho nang-bisar-lo: “ Mat-si 

rolling-down killed. Then the King made an enquiry: “ Who 
ne-po pithl-lotlo ? ” “ Ai, arlong-si koriglong-bup,” 

my son has killed ” “ Oh, the rock rolled down on him," 

polo. Ansi arlbng arju-dainlo: “ 0 arlbng, 

they said. Then the rock he summmied to answer: “ 0 rock, 
arlbng! pi-iipbt nang ne-sb konglbng-bup ? ” 
rock! for what reason you, my son did roll doivn upon ? ” 
Arlbng pudet: “ Che! Hemphu-arnam-recho, pi ne kbnglong- 
The rock said: “ Oh! Lord- God- King, liow I to roll 
bup-be-ji ? Ingnar nb-thongpo-si ne helang- 

doum-not was I ? The elephant big-deaf me torn wp 

phlut-le ne doi-pliit-lo; ne-ke ne-ri ave, 

suddenly having, me pushed out; as for me, (to) me hands are not, 
ne-keng ave, kolo-pu-si eher-chak-thek-ji ? Nang- 
(to) me legs arc not, how then withstand could I? Your 
sopb ne kekbnglong a-tovar dokoksi, ne konglong- 
honourable son my rolling down-path being-in, I rolled down 
bup-lo-te.” 

upon him accordingly.” 
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Ansi Recho pulo: “ Mai! la ingnar no-thong-pb 

Then the king said: “ Oh! that elephant deaf-big 

la-anset bon-he ”— pusi, ingnar no-thong-po 

that so much {trouble) caused’' — saying, elephant . deaf-big 

arju-dam-lo. “ 0 ingnar ingnar! kopi-apot nang 

summoned. “ 0 elephant, elephant! for what reason you 

arlong helang-phlut ? ” Ingnar pudet: “ Che! 

the rock tore up suddenly ? ” The elephant answered: “ Oh, 

pi ne helang-phlut-phle-ji, Hemphu arnam ? Yo-arblpi 
how I tvas to help tearing it up, Lord God ? The sparrow 
ne-no ne-kelut-thot-sl, ne a-bldi tbek-tbe-det-lo-le, 
my ear having entered into, my wits having lost control of me, 
la-helo ne arlong helang-phlut.” 
therefore I the rock tore up suddenly. 

Ansi Recho pudet—“ Mai! la vo-arbipi la-anpin 
Then the King said — “Oh! that sparrow that so much 
bon-he ” pu, arju-damlo. “ 0 vo-arbipl voarbipl! 

{trouble) caused" saying, summoned. “ 0 sparrow, sparrow! 
ingnar a-no kopi-apot nang lut-thot ? ” Voarbipl 
elephant’s ear for what reason did you enter l ” The sparrow 
tbakdet—“ Che ! Hemphu! pi ne lut-le-jl ? 

answered — “ Oh! Lord ! Jmv I was I not to enter ? 

lobong ne-tar kesap-rai-le, la-helo 

the plantain-stalk my nest falling on having broken, therefore 
ne-ning oi-ong, ne ingnar a-no lut-thot.” 

my mind being very disturbed, I elephant's ear entered.’’ 

v 

Ansi Recho pu— “ Mai! la lobong lapu 

Then the King said — “ Oh! that plantain-stalk, it seems, 
anpin bon-he ”— pusi arju-dam-lo. “ 0 lobong 

so much {trouble)caused"—saying he summoned. “ 0 plantain, 
lobong! nang kopi-apot vo-arbipl a-tar sap- 
plantain! you for what reason the sparrow’s nest fell upon 
rai ? ” Lobong pudet—“ Che! pi ne sap-rai- 

and broke ! ” The plantain said — “ Oh! how I was not to 
re-ji, Hemphu arnam ? Phak-beleng-pl-sl ne 

fall and break, Lord God ? The wild boar me 
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kathimur-phak-le: ne thiniur-phak-lo-te no ingkur 

rooted vie up suddenly: I having been rooted up, 1 root 

kave-det-lo-le: kopu-si ne karjap thek-ji-lang ? 

none had at all: hoio I standing-up was to be able to continue ? 

Thangbak ne-ri ne-keng le-kedo kali-det-le.” 

Any to me-hand to me-leg being, existing, not-at-all there is.” 

“ Mai! la pbak pu an-pin bon-lie,” pu 

“ Oh! that pig, it seems, all the ( trouble) caused,” saying 
\ 

Eecho pulo. Ansi phak-aphan arju-dain-lo. “ 0 pliak pbak ! 
the King said. So the pig (accus.) he summoned. “0 pig, pig ! 

pi-apot nang lobong tkimur-phak” ? Phak pudefc 
for what reason you the plantain rooted up" l The pig answered 
“Pine thimur-pbak-phe-ji ? Re cbopan-vek, 

“How I could help rooting it up? (as) I was feeding, grazing, 
mam at si banthar • ne-moi keklb-dap-le: la-helo 

suddenly, the gourd my bach (on) came tumbling down : therefore 
keso-ong ne lobong thimur-phak.” 
being in great pain I the plantain rooted up.” 

v 

Ansi Eecho—“Mai! banthar pu an-pin bon-lie ” 

So the king —“ Oh ! the gourd, then, all this (trouble) caused,” 
pusi banthar arju-dam-lo. “0 banthar banthar! pi-apot 

saying the gourd summoned. “ 0 gourd, gourd! for what 

phak-beleng-pi a-moi nang klo-dup ? ” “ Pi ne 

reason the wild boar ’shack (on) you fell-plump?” “How 1 
klo-dup-de-jl, Hempbu Arnam ? Karle-si ne-kok 
could help falling? Lord God! The squirrel my stem (tome) 
ne-kerot-pet-le, ne-ke thangbak ne-ri, ne-keng 
having cut through, I at all to me hand, to me foot 
le-kedo kali-det, ne-kbk isl-pet an-belo, la-le 

there-not-existing, my stem, one-only, so much having, that if 
ne rot-pet-lo-te, ne klb-nang-po. Phak-beleng-pi 

to me is cut through, I must necessarily fall. The wild boar 
a-moi keklo-nang-dup.” 

’s back (on) falling became necessary.” 

Ansi Eechb pu-le-lo—“ Mai! la karle pu an-pin 
So the King sand again —“ Oh ! that squirrel then so much 
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bonhe” pusi karle arju-dam-lo. “0 karle 

(i trouble) caused ” saying the squirrel summoned. “ 0 squirrel, 
karle! kopl-apot nang hanthar a-kok rot-pet ? ” 
squirrel! for what reason did you the gourd ’s stem cut through ( ” 
Karle pudet—“ Che! pi ne rot-re-ji, Hemphu 

The squirrel said — “ Oh, hmv I was not to cut it, Lord 
Arnam % Chbngholoso-si ne-don chon-rai-le. La- 

God ? The frog my ladder (on) jumping broke : There¬ 

sa ne tovar ave-det-lo: ne hanthar a-kok rot- 
fore to me a road did not remain: I the gourd ’s stem had 
pet.” 
to cut.” 

Kecho pudet—“ Mai! la chongho la-pu an-pin 
The King said —“ Oh ! that frog, it seems, so much ( trouble) 
bon-he” pusi arju-dam-lo. “ 0 chbnghbloso chongholoso 1 
caused ” saying he summoned. “ 0 frog, frog ! 

kopl-apot nang karle a-don chon-rai ? ” 

for what reason you the squirrel's ladder jumping on broke ? ” 
Chonghothakdet—“Pi ne ehbn-rai-re-ji ? 

The frog answered —“ How I was to help jumping on and breaking? 
Miso-rong-po-si ne-mi ne-ke kor-rak-le: la keso-ong- 
The big black ant my loins, even me, bit hard: that pciin-great- 
si ne karle-adbn-ho-po ne chini-ne-det-si chon- 
from I squirrel’s ladder (honorific) I not knowingly jumped upon 
rai-te.” 
and broke!' 

Eecho pu-le-lo—“ Mai! miso pu an-pin 

The King said again —“ Oh ! the ant, then, caused all the 
bon-he ” pusi arju-dam-lo. “ 0 miso miso! pi-apot nang 
trouble ” saying summoned. “ 0 ant, ant! what-for did yon 
ehongkoloso-a-mi kor-rak ? ” Miso pudet— “ Pi ne kor- 
the frog’s loins bite severely?” The ant said—“How l was to 
rak-re-ji ? Adap ne-ong an che-thbn- 

hclp biting him ? In the morning to my uncle rice I ivas going 
dam-lo: Chongho tovar ingni-thip. La-lo. 

along carrying: the frog the road sitting down blocked. Thereupon 
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ne 1 tovar ne pek-tha ’ pulo : ‘ ne-rum-le lut-non ’ pu. 

I ‘ road to me free-leave ’ said : ‘ me underneath creep ’ he said. 

Ne lut-thot-lo : chongho ne-thak ne ingm-thlp; 

I crept under him : the f rog on the top of me sat down tight; 

Iasi ne a-mi kor-rak.” 
therefore I his loins bit-severely.” 

Ansi Reclio pulo—“Nang bang-klni kelet-det.” Miso-ke 
Then the King said —“ You persons-two guilty-are.” The ant 
chujeng-pen kok-chek-lo: non a-vain cheng-jan. 

hair of head-with they tied-firrnly : now his-waist is very slender. 
Chbnghb-ke tarme-lang-bong-pen sap-phrat-phrat; 

The frog a blistering crecper-with. they soundly thrashed ; 
las! non phrok-se-nok-tbk. 
therefore now he is spemled all over. 

NOTES. 

This simple and direct narrative, easy of analysis, affords an excellent, 
illustration of the mechanism of Mikir speech. First, we observe that 
the indication of time is put at the beginning of the sentence : Ur nisi, 
“one day”; adap, “in the morning.” Then follows the subject, then 
the object, and last the verb, with all its qualifications. The most 
frequent conjunction is Ansi, “ and, so,” which appears to be made up of 
an, the particle indicating quantity, and si, the particle indicating locality, 
used also for the conjunctive participle ; the meaning would then be— 
“so much having passed (what follows comes next).” An-ke, bn-le and 
an-lo have the same force. 

For the tenses we find the usual suffixes, -to, -det, for the narrative 
past, -po for the present-future, and -ji for the future. In the narrative 
a much-used auxiliary is -le, which means “having arrived.” The passage 
is remarkable for the number of cases in which, no ambiguity being 
possible, the tense-particle is omitted, and the past is expressed by the 
bare root, without, or more commonly with, an adverbial supplement. 
Thus, we have pulo, pudet, and pa for “said ” ; ingni-thip, “he sat down 
and blocked,” kor-rak, “bit severely,” chlm-rai, “jumped upon and 
broke,” rot-pet, “cut in two,” klo-dup, “ fell plump,” thimur-phak, 
“rooted up,” sap-rai, “ struck and broke,” lut-thot, “ entered,” helang- 
phlut, “ tore up suddenly,” pi-bup, “killed by tumbling on him,” chb-pan- 
veh, “was feeding, grazing,” sap-phrat-phriit, “beat soundly.” Then, 
we notice that the great majority of these cases are examples of roots 
qualified by the addition of a particle which, while not used separately by 
itself, gives energy and definiteness to the verbal root ; this method of 
heightening the force of verbs is a great characteristic of Mikir diction, 
and is at once the chief beauty and the chief difficulty (to a foreigner) of 
the language. The adverbial particles so used are very numerous, but 
they are appropriated to particular verbal roots, and if they were wrongly 
applied the result would be nonsense. Thus, the particle lot is used with 
three verbs only, thi, “die,” i, “lie down,” and jam/ “ close the eyes,” 
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and always precedes tlie verbal suffixes with these roots : it cannot be 
used with any other. That, again, always occurs with lut, “to enter,” 
jbh and var, “ to throw,” Bap conveys the idea of a sudden blow or fall, 
and is used with verbs of falling or striking. 1lap and dup seem to have 
much the same force. Pet, koi, klip are particles used to indicate cojn- 
pleteness; lut-pet-lo, “all have gone in,” rot-pet-lo, “he cut througn,” 
cho-koi-lo, “ he ate up,” thu-koi-lo, “ he killed them all,” cho-klip-lo, “ he 
devoured them.” Several of these auxiliary particles seem to be 
onomatopoetie. 

Much resembling the use of these particles are the cases in which 
verbal roots are combined together to form a single expression. Thus, 
in our story, thon-dam-lo “he carrying went”; do-Jcok-le “remaining 
tied-up ” ; ingni-dun-uhet-lo “ he sat down suddenly (chet) when the ant 
was passing (dun) ” (dun means “ to be with,” and is constantly used as 
an auxiliary, but can also be employed alone in the sense “ to go with ”) ; 
drju-dam-lo “he summoned to answer”; ne klo-nang-po “I must 
necessarily fall” (nung, verb of necessity). 

The story gives a number of examples of the remarkable Mikir 
negative verb: p'ek-pe, “did not give way (pek )’’; dum-de, “did not 
go” ; pi ne kbnglbny-bup-le-jl, “how was I not to roll down upon him 
and smash him ? ” where the negative syllable be borrows the initial 
consonant of the qualifying particle hup; similarly, helang-phlut-pMe 
“ not suddenly root up ” ; s ap-rai-re “ not strike and break ” ; chbn-rai-re 
“not jump upon and break”; cliini-ne-det-sl “not knowing” (where 
chini is a loan-word from Assamese). 

As regards vocabulary, tha in ne-pek-thd is the imperative particle : 
another such particle (rarely occurring) is te in ne lut-thbt-rd darn-te; ra 
.is used as the suffix of the conjunctive participle in a string of imperatives. 
Birr in dam-hbr-le indicates plurality : “ every one has to pass under me ” ; 
other such particles are/d and jam. Ta in chbngho-td and misb-ta gives 
definiteness and emphasis; so also he in ne-lce., &c. Sarpd in Icarle sarpo 
means “big chief”: pu is a syllable added to give honour and dignity. 
Notice intensiveness indicated by reduplication in dningthl-ningthl, '■'■very 
angry ” ; ning-thl , angry, is made up of ning, mind, and tin to be vexed 
(also to die). Hunthdr: see note on p. 46. Bot-pet means to cut down 
a slender stem or twig by drawing a knife across it: pi-pet to cut down a 
thick trunk of a tree ; rot is used for drawing a bow across a fiddle in 
kum-kirbt ‘ 1 fiddle-scraping. ” Belting means a shovel or tray for winnowing 
rice ; plmk-beleng-pi is a wild pig, because he roots about in the earth 
with his snout like a shovel; -pi is a syllable used to form augmentatives, 
as -so indicates a diminutive. Bisar, to hold a judicial inquiry, is 
Assamese. Bemphu, “owner,” the God Mikirs belong to. Vo-arblpl, “ a 
small bird, the size of a sparrow ” (not the sparrow itself, which in 
Mikir is vo-puru). Ne chupan-vek, “I was grazing”; dwpan is used of 
feeding for animals only ; vek (or vek-vek) is a particle indicating con¬ 
tinuance. Mamatsi is used of some sudden and unpleasant interruption : 
ktem-vek-vek mamatsi thl-lo, “he died suddenly as he was working” ; ne 
an cho-vek mamatsi nii chok-det, “he beat me while I was eating.” Notice, 
finally, non, the particle most often used to indicate a strong imperative, 
here in its original sense of “ now ”; in this meaning it is usually 
emphasised by adding ke or ?e, nbnke, nonle. 



II. 

JANGRESO PEN A-ONG-ATUM ATOMO. 
THE ORPHAN AND HIS UNCLES ’ STORY. 


Hako inufc ahem-epi asopo inut-pet do; la 

Once on a time one widow a son only one had; she 

\ 

achekle-mar korte bang-therok do. Ansi 

(woman’s) brothers (plural) brothers persons-six had. Now 
arm-si arnl-kangsam a-ongmar-atum 

one day in the cool of the day (evening) his maternal uncles 


NOTES. 

Here we have a narrative of a more complex character than that of 
the first story, with a richer vocabulary, and abounding in the descriptive 
adverbial particles which are the main feature of the language. 

Jangre, orphan: so is a diminutive particle. Jangre indicates that 
one parent is dead ; jdngreng is used when neither survives. 

Inut, a loan-word from the Khasi ngut, used for the enumeration of 
persons : in Mikir initial ng is inadmissible. 

Hem-epi, widow, literally, “sole mistress of the house” (hem); the 
syllable e is perhaps a thinning down of <1 ; pi is the feminine affix, here 
of dignity. 

Acheklr, brother, used only by a woman speaking of her brothers ; lie 
is used by both sexes ; mar, collective particle, used to form plurals : 
often aturn is added ; khrte, brother ; both k'or and te separately may be 
used for either brother or sister ; hang, the class-word used for human 
beings before numerals. 

Do, a verb meaning to stay, dwell, exist; specially, it has the meaning 
“to live with as a wife,” and is the correlative of in, “to take (to wife).” 

Arnl-kangsam, “ day-becoming-cool-time,” the late afternoon. As is 
natural where there are no clocks, the divisions of the day are marked by 
other means than the count of hours. Arm is a day (or sun), regarded 
without reference to the lapse of time = French jour; anerlo is a day’s 
space = journee. Similarly, djo is a night, jirlo a night’s space. The 
first indication of coming day is vo-lchu e-the, “first cock-crow” ; then 
follows vo-lchu the-ni, “second cock-crow,” and vo-lchu the-tliom, “third 
cock-crow ”: then the-dng prinpre-U, “ just before dawn ” ; then udap 
kang-thang, dawn (addp, general word for morning) ; then nerlo-chitim, 
“day-middle,” noon ; then anil tlie-lelo, “the sun at its height ’ ; then 
arnl-kangsam, “the sun becoming cool,” afternoon ; then ingting tim-rim, 
or ingting-rim, dusk. Then begins djo, night, when the evening meal is 
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yang-si jimgreso-aphan nang-hanglo—- “ Osa! 

having conic the orphan (accns.) called-to — “ Nephew! 

ru cho-du-dani-nang.” Ansi jangreso-ta dun-lo. 
fish-trap set up-go-let-us.” So the orphan went with them. 
Ansi aong-mar korte bang-therok-ke lang-thak-si pat 
Then his uncles, the hr others persons-six, up-stream a dam 
me-sen-si ru du-lo. Jangreso-ke a-ongmar-atum 

having well built the trap set up. The orphan his uncles 
a-ru-pat a-ber-si arlong du-i pliang-6-phang-a-si 

’ trap-dam below stones having set up carelessly, disorderly, 
ru du-lo, ansi hem nang-ehe-voi-lo. Ansi latum adap 
trap set up, and home returned Then they in the morning 
ru che-vat-diim-lo. A-ongmar-atum a-ru-pat 

the trap-their went to inspect. Sis uncles ’ trap-dam 
an kepat-peme-ta, chiknng-chikang-ta che-var- 

so very well-built though, one cray-fish even had not thrown 
thot-tke; jangreso a-ru puke, ok kejang 

itself into it; the orphans trap as for, fish holding, entering 

v — 

a-ru tengset. Ansi a-ongmar-atum pulo—“ Osa! 

his trap was quite full. Then his uncles said “ Nephew! 

taken, after which soon comes the first sleep, an-chO mek-bur, “ rice¬ 
having-eaten eye-close ” ; then jirlo chitlm, midnight. 

Nang-, a particle used, prefixed to verbs, to give vividness, is really 
the pronoun of the 2nd person singular, emphasis being given by referring 
the verb to the person addressed. Nimg at the end of the phrase is the 
verb of necessity = must; it often means “ let us do this or that.” 

Fat, as a noun, is a stone dam or fence, put across a stream with an 
opening in the middle in which the bamboo cage or fish-trap, ru, is 
placed ; as a verb, it means to build such a dam or fence ; dii means to 
place a thing so that it will catch or intercept something else. 

Lang, water, stream : lung-thak up-stream, lang-her down-stream, 

Ghe- prefixed to verbs gives them a reflexive meaning, and indicates 
that the action relates to the subject; he to che-voi-lo, “ he went home, to 
his own house ” ; che-pu-lo, “ they said to one another ” ; ru che-vat-dam-lo, 
“ they went to inspect their own fish-trap.” 

Ghikung, a cray-fish; chikang is an imitative sequent; similarly 
pluiug-6, carelessly, is followed by phang-d. 

Jang, as a verb, means to fill up, or, of the containing vessel, to hold 
— ok-kejang a-ru, “ fish-to-hold-trap.” Notice that ok means both fish 
and flesh ; alone, it has usually the former meaning, or that of game, 
animals hunted ; when joined to the name of an animal, the latter : 
chainbng-u-dk, beef ; phak-d-ok, pork ; bl-d-uk, goat’s flesh. 

Teng and pleng both mean to be full: set is a particle added to 
strengthen the verb, taking the place of the tense-affix. 
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netum dak ru pat-po, nangll-ke lang-ber-le pat-dam- 

we here trap will build, do you down-stream go and set 
thu-non.” Ansi jangresb a-rii-pat a-ong- 

yov? dam again.’’ So the orphan’s trap-dam (in) his 

mar-atuin a-ru du-sl, jangreso-ke langbersi 

uncles their trap having set up, the orphan down stream 
pat-dam-thu-lo; bbnta ok kejang lapu-thak-thak, 
again built his dam; but the fish holding just that same way, 
a-ongmar-atum a-ru-ke bk-ejbn-nat-ta jang-thot-the, 

the uncles ’ trap one single fish even did not hold, 
jangresb a-ru-ke ok kejang plengset-plengser,. Ansi 
the orphan’s trap fish holding was quite full. So 
adap-vang-ta jangresb a-ru-pat a-ong-atum che- 
morning-every the orphan’s trap-dam his uncles took for 
rai-ver-lo. Las! ndiip-vang along 

themselves continually. Therefore every morning a place 
kaprek ru-pat se|et-bng-si, adap-isi-ke 

different (in) trap-set-up becoming very weary, morning one 
ru du-tekang-ke-detsl, bap a-phang-athak bi 
the trap not setting up at all, grass dump upon placing 
tekang-kok. Ansi adap le-lo, a-ongmar-atum vang-sl 
he left it. So morning arrived, Ms uncles having come 
jangreso-aphan nang-bang-lo: “ Osa, ru chevat-dam- 

to the orphan called out: “ Nephew ! our traps let us go 

le-lo-nang.” Ansi jangresb pulo: “Neli-ke ru-ta 

again and visit.” Then the orphan said : “ As for me, a trap 
du-tekang-ke; da bonta, nanglltum-arl 

I have not even set tip; come, nevertheless, (as) your companion 
nang-dun-jl,” pusi dun-Io. Ansi a-ru 

I will go with you,” so saying he went with them. Then his trap 

Adap-vang, “ every morning ”; literally, “sis (each) morning came.” 
Ohe-rai-ver-lo : here che- is the reflexive particle, mi a verb, to occupy, 
tsike up, ver a particle indicating continuance, lo the tense-affix; the 
whole therefore means “ they kept on taking up for themselves.” 

Du-telcang-ke-det-si; du, verb, to place, set; tekang, a verb, to leave, 
depart; Ice, negative syllable, reduplicated from last syllable of tekang, 
det, particle of past time, si affix of conjunctive participle ; the whole 
therefore means “not having placed and left,” “without setting up 
at all.” 
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che-lang-damlo. Yo-thung lut-thot thek-dam-lo. 
he .went to look at. A wood-pigeon having entered he found. 
Ansi labangso a-vo-thung art ohekbksi hem 

So that wood pigeon his cord (with) having tied up home 
che-van-lo. 
he bought. 

Labangso a-jangreso ehainong-aso-ta e-jbn do, la 

That orphan a cow's child (a calf) also one had, it 
kangtu puke matha-thek-the jadi-thek-the, nei-bot an- 
fat so very , as could not be imagined (doublet) very sleek so 
pin. Anke a-ongmar-atum lang-un-e-sl 

greatly. Now his uncles to look at-being unable (through envy) 
labangsS a-chainbng-aso thii-pet-lo. Ansi jangreso 
that calf killed (entirely). Then the orphan 

labangso a-chainbng-as5 a-reng lumsi akeng-ehong 
that calf’s skin having taken off, leg one 

ha bambn kiri-po a-hem pbn-si patu-dam- 

to a distance a brahman rich-big’s house (to) taking, hid it 

v 

joi-lo. Ansi jangreso: “ Mai! hem-ta chainong- 

quietly. Then the orphan (said): “ Oh ! the house cow’s 

a-ok angnim-hai-ong-he! ” Anke bamon-po 

flesh (of) smells strongly! ” Then the big brahman, 
aningthi-si pulo: “ Teke nang-kordut-pi a-oso! konat 

becoming angry, said: “ Tiger-bitten boy! where 

Ejon: jbn is the class-word, for animals, as bang is for persons, used 
with numerals; e- is the prefix for “one” ; the other numerals follow— 
phak jon-ni, jon-tlium, two, three pigs. 

Mdtha thek-the; mdihu, verb, to think, imagine ; th'eJc, verb, to be able 
(also to see); the negative affix : the whole therefore means “as could 
not be imagined ” ; jadi-thek-the is a doublet of the same meaning. An- 
pin: an, particle of quantity; pin up to ; also tik ; an-pin or an-tik 
therefore means “to such a degree.’ 

Akeng e-hong: a its (the calf’s), king, leg, e-, one (as before), hong 
class-word for enumerating parts of the body; hd, particle indicating 
distance ; La, this, lid-ld that: la-dak, here, ha-dak, there. 

Telce-nang-kordut-pi d-oso: teke, “tiger” ; nang, particle of vividness, 
or, possibly, “you”; kbr, verb, to bite, dut, particle strengthening the 
verb and dispensing with tense-affix, pi syllable used in abuse, d- syllable 
of relation, oso boy: the substantive being put last indicates that the verb 
is to be taken passively: ‘ ‘ you tiger-bitten scoundrel of a boy! ” As 
the Mikirs consider that to be eaten by a tiger is conclusive evidence of 
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achainong-a-oksi clak-le ke-do-ji? Ne-ke bamon-le. 

cow’s flesh here should he ? I am a brahman. 
Nang peklang thek-ser-ma-si: thektke-le nang-pran 

Y«u 'produce, show, must be able to: you, cannot-if, your life 

\ 

nang-en-jl.” Ansi jangreso pulo— “Dei, tangte ne 

I vjill take here.” Then the orphan said —“ Very well, then I 
ri-po,” pu-si ri-lo. Ri-phang-6-phang-a-sI. alang 
will search’’ saying he searched: searching carelessly, he 
kapatu-along dam-si chainong-aso a-keng vung-dam-phlut 
hiding-place (to) going the calf’s leg pull out suddenly 
inghoi-lo: “ Lang-non, ckainbng a-olc do,” pu— 

did: See-now, covfs flesh there is," saying — 

“ ne nang pu-lo-he ! ” Ansi bamon po— “ Bang-kaprek- 

“ I told you so J ” Then the big brahman — “people other 
Stum vang-thek-dun-te, nb-jat virdet-ji ” pu, 
(plur.) eome-see-together-if my-caste will be destroyed ” saying, 
pkere-si jangreso-aphan pulo: “ Jangreso, pb-arnam-po! pak-ta 
fearing the orphan-to said: “ Orphan , my good sir! any one 
than-ri-non! dobon mantung-isi nang pi-po”— pus! 
do not tell! money a cloth-full-one you I will give,” saying 
dohon mantung-isi pilo. Ansi jangreso labangso adohbn 
money a cloth-full gave. Then the orphan that money 

the wickedness of the victim, the phrase is equivalent to “ you wicked 
wretch of a hoy! ” 

Bang peklang tfiele-ser ma-st; nang, “ you,” klang, verb, “ to see, 
observe”; pe~, causative particle, so that peklang means “to show, to 
produce”; thek, verb, to be able, stir strengthening particle, “fully”; 
ma, syllable used for direct or indirect questions: doji-mat “will you 
marry me 1 ” Nang peso en-thng-mii 1 “ have yon taken a wife ?” ; then, 
for alternatives, do-ji-md do-de-maf “will you marry him or not?”; and 
lastly, as here, “if you are not able to produce—then,” etc.; si, affix of 
conjunctive participle, properly a locative particle. 

Dei, “ very good,” a loan-word from Khasi. Tang-te, “then,”—pro¬ 
perly “ not having finished ” ; tang is the verb meaning to be ended, com¬ 
pleted, te the negative syllable. 

Vung-dam-phlut inghoi-lo. This periphrastic construction, in which 
inghoi , to do, is used to strengthen the verb, seems to be borrowed from 
Assamese ; many examples occur further on. 

Po-drnam-pd ! a honorific form of address; po, literally, “father,” 
but used also of a son ( cf. the Hindustani habit) urniim, God (Ass. deutu :), 
po, big, honourable. For a girl the corresponding phrase is pe-drnam-pi. 
Dohon, Assamese dhon (dhan), wealth, money; notice that the dh is 
resolved by the insertion of a vowel; similarly, further on, bahar occurs 
for bhdr (Ass.), a load ; neither dh nor bh is used in purely Mikir words. 
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pon-sl hem che-voi-lo. Hem che-le-lo, ansi 
taking with him, home returned. House his he arrived, and 
a-pei che-pu-lo : “ ne-ong-atum a-ton hang-dam-tha.” 
his mother (to) said: my uncles’ basket go-ask-for ” 

Ansi apei dam-si hang-dam-lo : “ Ik-mar-li! nangl! 

So his mother going asked for it,: “ Brothers! yotir 

^ v \ 

osa kipn, ‘ ton tangho.’ ” Ansi ton nang-Io-lo. Ansi 
nephew says, ‘ a basket I want.’ ” So a basket they sent. Then 
hem-epi a-ik-mar-atum ton pisi che- 

the widow’s brothers the, basket having given said among 

pu-lo— “ Ton pi kanghoi-i-jl-ne ? lang-dun-ton- 

themselves —“ The basket what is to do with ? go and peep 
tha”— pusi akibl-abang toi-dun-lo; ansi la nang- 

(imper.) —saying their youngest one they sent and he there 
lang-dun-ton-lo, anke hoton-pen dohon keteng 
went and watched, and the basket-with money measuring 
nang-thek-dun-lo. Ansi nang-kelang-dun-ton-abang 
there he saw. Then there-thc-one-wlio-had-watched-person 
hem che-voi-si, a-ik-mar than-dam-lo— “La 

house his having returned to, his brothers informed — “ That 

e-osa koniit-tong kelong-dam-lo-ne ? hoton-pen 

our-nephew wherever get-dul he (all this money ) ? with a basket 
dohon keteng ehinam sai-se.” .Ansi dohon 
money measure really he has to.” So the money 
teng-tang-det jangreso a-pei-ta ton 

measuring-finished-having the orphans mother the basket 

thon-dam-lo, anke achekle-mar nang-pu-dun-lo “ Osa 

returned, and her brothers there said to her “ Nephew 

Ton, hoton, one of the numerous words for basket. Tang-hd, a word 
used by a messenger to express the wish of him who sent him to ask for 
something: not used in other phrases. Ton pi kanqhoi-i-fi ne “the 
basket for the purpose of doing what is ? ” Pi, what, kanghoi, infinitive, 
to do, -i syllable added to indicate purpose, ji affix of future, ne, particle 
of enquiry, an Assamese loan-word. Lang-dun-tbn-thu: limy, verb, to 
look, dun, verb, to go with, to be with, ton, verb, to peep, pry, tha, 
imperative particle. 'Ping, to measure, with a vessel of known contents ; 
originally, to fill (see above, tingset = plengsit). Konat-tbng kelung-dum-lo- 
m : konat, where : tong, a particle expressing uncertainty : 1 ‘ where on 
earth did he get it ” ? Sai-se “ in order to ” ; “he really ( ehinam ) has to 
use a basket in order to measure this mass of money! " Thun, to return 
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nang-toi-tha.” Ansi hem-SpI Lem nang-che-le-sl asSpo- 

here send.” So the widow home having arrived her son 

iipLan che-pulo—“ Nang ong-atum kipu ‘ Yang-tha-tu tangho 

to said —- “ Your uncles say ‘ Come here, we want you, 

po.’ ” Ansi jangreso-ta damlo. Alike a-ong-atum nang 

father.' ” So the orphan went. And his uncles there 

v 

arju-lo—'“ Konat adohon-sl nangll kelong-dam ? ” Ansi 

asked — “ Where all this money you obtained l ” And 

jangreso pulo: “ Chaindng-a-bk a-nam: nangll-tum-ne- 
the orphan said: “ Cow's flesh (of) price (it is): (by) you my 
kithu-pl-pet a-chainong a-ok-sl nell kejbr-dam; 
killed-entircly cow’s flesh I went a-selling; 

ohetangte chehang-jo ‘ an-pin lang ? ’ ” 

it not being sufficient, together they asked ' is there only so much ? ’ ” 

Ansi aong-mar arju-thu-le-lo: “Tangte chainbng-a-ok jor- 

Tlien his uncles asked aga in: “ Then cow’s flesh go 

dam-te la-tum enji-Iang-ma ? ” Ansi jangreso 
a-selling if (we), they will taking-go on ? ” And the orphan 
pulo— “ En-ji lang-te; nangll-tum-ke 

said —“ They will go on taking certainly; you 

cliaiiiong-do-o-para lale thu-koi-ra a-ok 

cows having many because, therefore killing them all their flesh 

a thing borrowed. Yung-tliu-tu tang-ho-po: notice the use of j >0, father, 
as a respectful address, by the mother to her son ; so also the uncles 
address their nephew respectfully with nartg-li. NangU-tum-ne-kithu-pl- 
pet uchainbng: notice the string of descriptive words prefixed adjectivally 
to the noun: this is an excellent example of the manner in which Mikir 
deals with what in English would be a relative sentence—“ the cow of 
mine which you put to death by cutting her up ” ; literally, “ by-you-my- 
killed-and-cut-up cow.” Thu, to kill by cutting : pi, here a verb meaning 
to cut a large mass (see note to preceding story, p. 94) ; pet adverbial 
supplement indicating completeness. 

Chetang-te, “ It is not enough ” : che, reflexive particle, tang, verb, to 
complete, finish; te, negative : literally, “ it does not finish our business, 
it does not do all we want.” Che-hhng-jo : hang, to call out, summon ; che, 
as before, indicates that they all called out together; jo is one of the 
particles used to indicate plurality ; others (which will be found further 
on) are jam and 7cm’. Lang, an auxiliary verb which seems to indicate 
continuousness, to go on being or doing. Observe that -te is used to 
indicate the two parts of a conditional sentence : “ chaimmg d-'oh for- 
dXvm-te, en-ji lang-te “if we go selling cow’s flesh, they will go on taking 
it.” In chairumg-du-o-pdru, d is a syllable indicating multitude, perhaps 
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jor-dam-te, ko-ansl dohon kevan-jl ? ” Ansi 
if you go selling how much money you will bring l ” So 
a-ongmar korte-bang-therok abang-phu ejbn chainong 

his uncles brothers the six each one one cow 
thu-sl a-bk bahar pon-si jor-dam-lo, ansi 
having killed, its flesh load having taken, went to sell it, and 
jangreso than-dun-lo— “ Nangll-tum bal-a 

the orphan explained to them — “ You that ( distant ) 

bamon kirl-po a-rong-le jor-dam-non: la-rong 

brahman rich-big's village in go and sell: that village ( at) when 
le-lo-te ‘ chainong a-ok en-jl-lang-ma ’ pu-ra 

you arrive, ' cow’s flesh will (any one) go on taking ? ’ saying 

arju-non.” Ansi latum kbrte-bang-therok chainong a-ok 
ask.” So these brothers six cow’s flesh 

ponsl damlo, ha bambn-arong le-sl, “ Chainong- 

tdking went , that Brahman’s village having arrived, “ Cow's 

v 

a-ok en-jl lang mi ? ” pu arju-lo. Ansi 

flesh will (any one ) take more | ” saying asked. And 

\ 

“ en-ji-lang, van-non,” pu nang-hang-lo. Ansi 
“ we will take more, bring it here,” saying they called out. So 

v 

bambn-po a-hem le-lo. Ansi bamon-po 
the big brahman’s house they reached. Then the big brahman’s 
rong-lsl asangho che-pangrum-pet-sl, la 

village-whole inhabitants, having collected all together, those 
chainong-a-ok kejbr-dam-atum korte hang-therok, 
cow’s flesh br inging to sell-people, the six brothers, 

nep-sl, a-rl kok-krei-si, jasemet chok-s! 

having seized, their hands tied firmly having, severely having beaten, 
pulo: “ Net urn hamon-le: ‘ chainong-abk en-jima?’ 

said: “We brahmans are : ‘cow’s flesh will any one take !■ ’ 
pu nang nang-katirva-hai ? ” pu-sl lo-lo. 

saying, yon here-soiicit a customer dare ? ” saying let them go. 

another form of bng ; para is a loan-word from Assamese. Abang-phu, 
“each one’'; also ubang-phii-isi (used further on) : phu means “head,” 
isi “ one”; the latter is used in bdmun-po-rbng-isi in the sense of “the 
whole,” “ as one man.” A-rl-Jatk-krei- si: a-ri “ their hands,” kbk, verb, 
“to tie with a noose,” krei, particle of plurality. Katina, “to offer for 
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La ehainong-a-ok kevan-atum-ta hem che-voi-lo, ansi 
These cow’s-flcsli bringing persons home their own went, and 
tovar chingvai-pon-lo: “ Mai! an-le alang 

on the ivay took counsel together: “ Oh! hoio much that 

jangresb e-kechobei! e-cltainong e-haidi e-pa-ehi-thu- 

orphan us has cheated ! our cattle (doublet) he has caused us to 
koi-lang; aphu-thak-ta e-reng e-hu e-ka- 

kill all; over and above that our skin (doublet) to us he has 
peso. Apot-ke kele-pen a-hem 

caused to smart. Therefore immediately on arriving Ms house 
me-kei-dam-po-nang.” Ansi hem che-le-lo alike jang- 
fire-set-to let-us-goSo home they arrived , and the 
reso a-hem me-kei-dam-dut inghoi-lo. Ansi jangreso 

orphan's house fire-setting did. Then the orphan 

atum hlni chibu-si hem me-kecho aphelo 

baskets-two having woven, house-fire-eatcn, devoured (of) ashes 
hum-si bahar pon-lo, ansi ha mek-keso 

having collected a load took, and that (distant) sore-eyed 

arong le-lo. Labangso arong arleng ahang- 

( people’s) village went to. That village (of) men, each one 

phu-ta amek-keso-abang angse. Anke phelo 
of them, sore-eyed folk were only. So ashes (of) 

a-bahar-pen jangreso latum nang-theksi nang-arju-lo— 

a load-with the orphan they having seen, called out to him — 
“Nang kopi kevang ladak? ” Jangreso thak-det— 
“ Thou, what for comsst thou hither ? ” The orphan answered— 
“ Ai nangtum arong mek-keso a-vur do-tiing-pu 

“ Oh! your village sore eyes disease has finished getting, tlms 
arju-longsi ne mek-kesb a-bap nang- 

having got to hear, I (for) sore-eyed people medicine lure am 

sale,” a loan-word from Khasi ( tyrwa ). E-ke-chobei, “ us he has cheated,” 
e- is the pronoun of the first person plural including the person addressed. 
Notice the doublets —echainbng ehaidi “ our cattle,’’ erhig e-ku,, “ our 
skins” (Jiu, “hide, bark of a tree”), and observe how e- is prefixed to 
each part of the sentence. Atum chibun: turn is here a bamboo basket in 
which to carry a load on the back ; htl, “to plait or weave.” Hem me- 
kecho “ the house that had been eaten, (chb) by fire (me) ” ; hum, to pick up ) 
collect. Thelo means both “ ashes ” and “ cotton.” Arju-lbng-si, “ having 
got (tong) to hear ( urju ).” Arju means both “ to hear ” and “ to ask.” 
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kejor.” Ansi latum pulo—“ Ai! tangte me-ong-chot-lo, 

selling.” Then they said —“ Oh! then (that) is very good indeed, 
po-arnam-pb i ” pusi roug-lsl asangho dohon 

my good sir.' ” so saying the whole village inhabitants money 
chi-rung-si dohon-bahar-lsl jangreso nang-pllo. 
having collected, of money load one to the orphan there-gave. 
Ansi jangreso pulo: “ Labangso a-bap nonke 

Then the orphan said: “ That medicine immediately 

chi-hl-rl-tha: mo lie tovar ebeng 

do not apply (rub) to yourselves: afterwards I the road a piece 
lelo-te, ‘ chi-hi-non ’ pu ne nang-pupo, 

have gone when, ‘apply (nob) it’ saying I will tell you, 
an-le chi-hi-non.” Ansi dohon-bahar-lsl phelo 

then (and not before) apply it.” Then money-load-one ashes (of) 
a-nam jangreso long-si, hem cnevoilo. Anke la 

price the orphan having got, home to his returned. When he 
tovar me nang-le-lo, mek-a-vur-kelong-atum 

road a little had gone eye disease who had got people 
jangreso-aphan ‘ chi-hl-n'on-tu-ma ? ’ pu hang-lo. 

The orphan-to “ shall we apply it now ! ” saying called out. 
Jangreso nang-thak-det “ tha ”; tebok-het tik-ke 

The orphan answered “ v;ait ”; near so long as, 
“ tha ” pu-bbm-sl la ha heloving le-lo; anke. 

“ wait ” saying having continued, he to a distance arrived; and 
“ nang-pho-dun-un-e-lo ” pu matha-lo, 

“ here reach to me they cannot ” saying he thought, “ the 
“ bap chi-hi-non ” pu jangreso nang-hang-lo. Ansi 
medicine rub in now ” saying, the orphan there called out. Then 
mek-keso-atum jangreso-kevan-aphelo a-mek 

eyes the sufferers from pain orphan-brouglit-aslies on their eyes 
chedil-lo. La bap kachi-hl-pen-apara, amek ki-krii 
rubbed. That medicine applying from at once their eyes smarted 
puke matha-thek-the jadi thek-the: amek keso 

so much, it cannot be imagined (doublet): their e,yes sore 

Chi-hi-ri-thu, chi reflexive particle ; hi, verb, “ to rub in ” ; ri particle for 
the negative imperative, “do not” ; thu, ordinary imperative affix, which 
may be dispensed with when the negative particle is used. Tha ! “ wait ”! 
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tan-muchot che-plang-lo. Ansi latum chipulo: 

more much became. Then they said to one another: 

“ Mai! an-le alang e-ke-ehobei tekang: la 

“ Oh! so much he us leaving cheated has left: he 

vang-thu-lo-te, a-ri kok-dong-ra chok-nang.” Jangreso-ke 
comes-again-if, his hands tying fast let us beat him.” The orphan 

hem che-le-si apei-aphan “ne-ong-atum ahotbn en-dam- 
home having come his mother-to “ my itncles’ basket tahe-go- 

le-tha” pu toi-le-lo. Ansi hem-epi a-ikmar-atum 

again,” saying he sent again. Then the widow her brothers’ 
a-hem koton hang-dam-le-lo. Ansi hoton nang-lo-si 
house basket to ask-went again. Then the basket having sent 

latum kbrte-bang-therok cki-pu-le-lo— “ Da, 

they brothers siiQ said again among themselves —“ Go, 

akibi, laug-dun-le-tha; hoton pi-tong 

youngest, watch again; (with) the basket what in the world 

kanghoi-i-ji-ne ? ” Ansi akihi-abang nang-lang-dun- 

is he going to do ? ” Then the youngest went there to watch 

tbn-le-lo. Jiingreso dohon keteug nang-thek-dun- 

secretly again. The orphan the money measuring there he saw 
\ 

le-lo. Anke nang-kelang-dun-ton abang hem che-voi-si 
again. Then there watchvng-secretly person home returning 

a-ikmar che-than-dam-le-lo— “ E-osa chu- 

his brothers (to) explained, related, again—Our nephew than 

v 

aphan-te non dohon kevan ong-muchot le-lo.” Anke 
last time now money bringing much more has arrived.” Then 

latum kbrte-bang-therok jangreso-iilong dam-si arju-dam-lo—• 
they the six brothers the orphan-near going asked — 

“ Konat adohbn-si nangli lbng-dam-6-lo ? ” 

“ Where (all) this money you have got .so much more ? ” 
Ansi jangreso nang-thak-dun-lo—- “ Nangli-tum-me-ne 

Then the orphan there answered them — " (By) you fire my 

loan-word from Assamese. Tan-mu-chbt: mu is the comparative particle, 
“ more,” chut is the constant suffix to mu; tan, a verb, to be severe, burden¬ 
some. Chu-dphiin, “ than last time : " aphiin is the postposition of com¬ 
parison = “ than.” Limg-dam-o-lo “ have you got so much more ’’ : 0 is, as 
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kekei-pidut a-hem a-phelo a-nam. Nell phelo 

applied having house, its ashes price (it is). I ashes 
kejbr-dam-along ‘ kedor-de ’ pu hang-jo: ‘ an-pin 

selling-place (in) ‘ it is not enough ’ saying they cried: ‘just so much 
van-thu-tha’ pusi pu. Ne-li hem-ke bihek-si, 
bring again ’ saying they said. My house being small, 

a-phelo ong-e-det; nangll-tum ahem-ke the-dung-para, 
its ashes not much were ; Your houses, since they are large, 

lale me kei-ra a-phelb jor-dam-te, dohon-le nangll-tum 
therefore fire applying the ashes go selling-if, wealth ye 
ko-ansi kevan-ji ? Kevan-si nangll-tum un-e.” 
how much would bring } To bring it you would be unable.” 
Ansi a-ongmar korte-bang-therok chi-pulo: 

Then his uncles the six brethren said among themselves : 
“ Tangte itum-ta e-hem me chekei-dam-po-nang.” Anke 
Then to our also houses fire having applied let us go.” Then 
hem me chekei-dam-si, hem a-phelo hum-si 
houses fire their having-set-to, house-ashes having gathered, 
korte abang-phu-ta bahar-un-tik bahar-un-tik pon-lo. 
the brothers each individually as much as he could carry took. 
Ansi jangreso than-dun-le-lo : “ Ha mek-kesb- 

Then the orphan explained to them again: “ To that eye-sore- 
arong-le pon-non; ha rong-a-kung le-lo-te, 

village up to take, carry; that distant village near ivhcn you arrive, 
‘ Phelo en-ji-ma ? ’ pura-punon.” Ansi latum korte- 

Ashes will you take ? ’ saying say.” So they brothers 

bang-therok damlo. Ha mek-keso-atum arong pang-le-lo, 
six went. That sore eyed people's village near arrived, 

ansi arju-lo—“ Phelo en-ji-ma ? ” Ansi mek-keso- 

and asked—“ Ashes will you take ? ” Then the people with 

atum “ Van-tha ” pu nang-hang-lo; ansi latum dam-si 
sore eyes “ Bring it here ” saying called out; then they going 

before, the particle of multitude. Kedbr-de: dor, “ to suffice, be enough ” ; 
de negative syllable ; hang-jo, “ they cried in crowds ” ( jo, pai'ticle of 
plurality). Ony-e-dit; bng “much,” particle of quantity; e, negative; 
det tense-suffix. The-dung “ big ” ; he-the great, dang particle ; on its 
addition the ke- is dropped. 
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rong le-Io; kele-pen ari 

the village arrived; immediately they arrived their hands 
kok-krei-inghoi-sl, la alang-tum-kepon-aphelo-pen 

tying each, all, having done, those by-them-brought ashes-with 
iLmek hi-si jasemet chbklo; anke 

their eyes having rubbed severely they beat them,; then 
chok-theng-det, latum korte-bang-therbk 

having been beaten and pummeled, those brothers six 
hem nang-ckevoilo. Anke tovar nang-chengvai-thu- 
home returned. Then (on) the road they consulted together 
le-lo—“ Mai! an-le alang e-kechobei-ra e-reng 
again — “ Oh! so much he us-having-cheated our shins 
e-kapeso, aphu-tkak-ta e-hein i-rlt 

he has caused to smart, over and above that our houses our fields 
e-pa-che-kei-koi; nonke 

us he has caused to set fire to and burn up; now 
kele-pen ingchin-uru beng-ra 

immediately we arrive iron-of a cage (in) having firmly secured 
lang jok-thot-lo-nang.” Anke kele-pen 

(him) water (into) let us throw him.” So at once on arriving 
jangreso nep-chek ingehin-sirfi-pen beng-chek inghoi-lo, 

the orphan seizing of iron-a cage-in firmly secure they did, 
ansi habit lang-bi akethe-pi a-kung 

and in the jungle a pool very great (deep) on the bank 
bi-dam-kbk-lo. “ Mo-le lang 

putting down they placed. “After a little while water (in) 
nun-po-nang; nonke kat-atbai ave-lo; apotke 
let its drown him ; now run away-power he has not; therefore 
an che-cho-dam-si-nang ” pusl, an cbe-cbo-dam-lo. 
rice our-eat-go-let-us saying, rice-their they went to eat. 
Anke a-ongmar an checho-dam-aphi, konane 

Then his uncles their rice had gone to eat after, some one or other 

Habit, “in the jungle,” locative of Assamese habi, forest. It is 
noticeable that many, if not most, Assamese nouns borrowed by Mikir 
are taken over in the locative case (of which the final t is the proper 
ending in Assamese), as here: thus det, “ country ” = A.ss. deh; munit, 
“man’ = Ass., muni; norohbt. hell = Ass. nbrbk. Konane “some one or 
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recho-asbpo ok nang-kehung vang-lo, ansi jangreso a-dung 
King’s son deer there-hunting came, and the orphan near 

nang-le-si, jangreso-apkan arju-lo “ Kopl apotsl 
having arrived, the orphan (accus.) ashed “ What on account of 

ingckin-aru-arlo nang-kekeng-ehek-lo ? ” Ansi jangreso 
iron-cage-inside you a,re here firmly secured ? ” Then the orphan 

pulo : “ Ne-ong-mar-iltum asopl keme pu matka-thek- 
said: “My maternal uncles a daughter, how fair! as one cannot 
the an-pin do. Las! ‘ en-tu ’ pu ne-phan 

imagine so greatly have. Her ‘ take to wife ’ saying to me 

ne-kipu, honta ne-ke ‘ en-e ’ pu kipusl, 

me they say, hut I ‘will not take’ saying replying, 

ne-ong-mar-aturu aning-kithl-si ru ne-kebeng- 
my uncles becoming very angry cage (in) me have 

chek-lo.” Ansi recho-asbpo pulo—“ Che! tangte lie 

fastened up.” Then the King’s son said — “ Oh! then I 

en-lbng-jl-ma ? ” “ La rii-arlo-le nang 

(her) take (to wife) shall he able ? ” “ This cage into you 

nang-do-te, en-long-jl-te ” pu jangreso pulo: 

hcre-get-in-if, you will he able to get her ” saying the orphan said: 

“ elom-te ne-ong-atum vang-po, auke— ‘ Anhelo- 
“ in a little while my uncles will come and — 1 Have you 

mil’ pu nang arju-lo-te, ‘anlielo, en-po, 

anything to say 1 ’ saying you if they ask, ‘ all right, I will take her, 

ongniar-li —pura punon.” “ To, tangte,” pu recko-asopo 
uncles ’— saying reply!’ “ Yes, then,” saying the King’s son 

pulo. Ansi jangresd reeko-asopb-aphan pulo— “ La 
said. Then the orphan the King’s son-to said—“ That 

other,” Ass. loan-word. Keme-pu “ she is so lovely! ” me, “ to be fair, 
beautiful,” pu, literally, “ saying.” En-tu: here in, “ take,” has the special 
sense of “ take to wife, marry ” (see what is said of do, ante, p. 95); tu, 
one of the signs of the imperative mood, is perhaps borrowed from the 
Khasi to. B'ontd, “ but,” perhaps aKhasi loan-word. An-helo-md, a difficult 
expression to translate : an “ so much,” particle of quantity ; helo “ far ” ; 
■md particle of questioning ; it might be rendered “ how are you getting 
on ? ” literally “ tlius-far-what ” ? But it is also used in the answer 
bo the question : an-helo there seems to mean “all right”—“so far so 
good.” To-tangte; to is a Khasi loan-word: in that language it is 
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nang-pe nang-rl-pen mamatle nang ru-arlo nang-lut-lo-te, 

your coat your dhoti-iuilh bedecked you cage-into here enter-if, 

nang cliinl-det-po; apotke ne ingpu-non: 

ygu they will recognize at once; therefore me let out: 

ne-pe ne-rl nang plpo, anke ru-arlo lut-non.” 

my coat my dhoti you I will give, then cage-into enter.” 

Ansi recho-asopo ru ingpu-sl jangreso nang-bar- 

So the King’s son the cage having opened the orphan there came 

lo, ansi jangreso a-pe a-ri recho-asopo pllo, 

out, and the orphan his coat his dhoti to the king's son gave, 

la recho-asopo ii-pe, a-ri, a-lek, a-roi, 

that King’s son his coat, his dhoti, his necklace, his bracelets 

jangreso pl-thu-lo, anke recho-asopo 

to the orphan gave in exchange, and the King’s son 

ru-arlo lut-lo ansi jangreso ingklr-dun-thlp-lo. 

into the cage entered, and the orphan the door made fast. 
\ 

Ansi jangreso-ta recho-asopo a-pe a-ri a-lek 

Then the orphan the King’s son’s clothes, dhoti, necklace, 

a-roi che-pindeng, ahormu kedo-an chepindeng-si, 
bracelets, having put on, his things all having put on, 
ha ahem che-dam-lo. Ansi jangreso a-ongmar-ta 

away to his house went. And the orphan’s uncles also 

an cho-dam-pen nang-clie-voi-lo, ru-along nang-le-lo, 
rice eating-from there returned, at the cage’s place arrived 
ansi arju-lo— “ an-helb-rna osa ? ” “ Anhelo 

and asked — “ have you anything to say, nephew l ” “ All right, 

ongmarll, en-po ” pu jangrbso-kethan- 

uncles, I will take,” saying the orphan (by) instructed 
kang-ason-thot recho-asopo pulo. Ansi ingchin-arii-pen 
according to the King’s son said. Then the iron cage-with 
langbl var-chiu inghoilo. Anke 

deep pool (into) throw into water (him) they did. Then 
jangresb-a-bngmar kbrte-bang-therbk chi-pu-lo— 

the orphan’s uncles brothers six said one to the other — 

used in answer to a question to express assent = “ very well.” Var-chui, 
“ to throw into water,” “ drown ” : so also nlm-chui. It seems possible 
that dnil here maybe an old word for water, corresponding to the Tibetan 
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“ An alang I-dnk e-kanghoi a-pot, non anke 

“ So much he us-trouhle us-causing on account of, now however 

alang thl-Io ”; ansi hem che-voi-lo. Anke jangreso 

he is dead ” ; and home they returned. Then the orphan 

puke—kithl-jl kali, recho-asopo a-pe, a-rl, a-lek, 

as for -— dead not at all, the King's son’s coat, dhoti, necklace, 

a-roi che-pindeng mesen kemat matha-thek-the 

bracelets having put on, beautifidly adorned inconceivably, 

jadl-thek-the-det thek-dam-thft-le-lo I Ansi latum 

unimaginably, they saw again on arrival! Then they 

chi-pu-le-lo— “ Jangreso thl-lot-lo kali! 

said among themselves again —“ The orphan is not dead at all! 

Ha-la-le, kemafc-lep-ra ka-pang-elim-ke.” Anke a-dung 

There he is, adorned and strutting in his finery.” Then near him 

le-lo, jangreso-aphan arju-thu-lelo— “ Osa! namtu-sl 

they went, the orphan (accus.) asked-again — “ Nephew! how 

\ 

nangll nang-kele-tong-rok ? ” Ansi jangreso thak-lelo— 

yon here arrived so soon ! ” Then the orphan answered — 

“ Che, ongmarli, ne-phl-ne-phu-atum dola- 

“ Oh, uncles, my grandmothers and grandfathers a palanquin- 
pen-si ne nang-kapethon-dun-kok-le; hall ne-ll 

with me here-caused to be escorted back; there I 

le-rok-pen-apara ne-phl-ne-phu- 

from the first moment of arriving my grandmothers and 
atum pe-keme, rl-keme, lek roi ne-kepl: 

grandfathers coat-good, dhoti-good, necklace bracelets me gave: 
la lang-n'on! Nanglitum-aphan-ta pevang-tu-po-nang 
them look at! You-to also cause-to-come it is necessary 

kepha-dun-par: asin nang-kelb, la ser a-tarl-lon, 

they sent word urgently: a sign they have sent, this gold-of knife, 
lang-tha! ” pu pe-klang-lo. Ansi a-ongmar 

look at it! ” so saying he showed it to them. Then his uncles 

chhu. Che-pindeng “ having put on himself ” : pindPng, “ to put on,” is 
an Assamese loan-word. Kithi-ji lcati: tlie use of fi, the particle of the 
future, seems anomalous here: possibly the phrase means “ he is not 
going to die, not looking as if he were going to die ; ” kali is the emphatic 
separate negative. Bold, “ a palanquin,” Ass. loan-word. Ke-phd-dun- 
pdr: phd, verb, to send a message : dun, verb, to be with: par intensive 
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pulo—“ KopusI nelitum l<edam-thek-po ? ” “ Ingchin aru 

said — “ How vx go shall be able l ” “ Iron cage 

abang-phu-isi che-pon-ra ha 

person-head-one (i.e. each one of you) taking for himself that 
lang-kung lut-dam-ik-nbn ” pu jangreso pulo. 

river hank (to) get into it, good sirs ” saying the orphan said. 
Ansi latum ingchin-aru elie-pbn-si ha lang-kung 
So they iron cages haring taken that river-bank (to) 
lut-dam-Io. Ansi jangreso ingchin aru rakdun- 

got into them. Then the orphan (in the) iron cages tightly 
hefc-rakdunhet-lo. Ansi jangreso akleng-si-abang ingchin- 
tied up (each one). Then the orphan the eldest one with the 

v 

aru-pen langbi var-dam-chui inghoilo. Anke-phong 

iron cage deep pool (into) throw did So then 

lang-abuk-buruk vang-jam-cheplang-lo; anke jangreso 
water-bubbles coming up many-continued; then the orphan 
pu-le-lo! “Ja! ongmarll, lang-tha! ne-ong-a-kleng-ke 
said again ! “ There! uncles, look! my uncle eldest 
la ne-phi ne-phu hor kipi-si hor 

him my grandmother my grandfather beer having given beer 

\. 

kangri-si ka-cheng-ok-lo.” Ansi adak-van-ta 

having drunk is vomiting.” Then the next one also 

lang-var-lo. Anke kbrte-bang-therbk-ta lang- 

he threw into the water. Then the brothers six having all 

\ 

var-klip-si jangreso hem nang-che-voi-lo. Ansi 

thrown into the river the orphan home returned. Then 
jangreso-aphan a-ni-mar-atum naug-arju-lo— 

the orphan (accus.) his aunts (uncles’ wives) there asked — 

“ Nangli ong-atum namtusi vang-ji! ” “ Tong-tong 

“ Your uncles when will they come ? ” “ Quickly 

particle, “ urgently.” Nangkeld “ tliey have sent ” : to is a verb, “ to send 
a tiling,” while toi means “ to send a person.” See, gold; it is remarkable 
that the Tibetan woi-d (gser, pronounced stir) is used for this object of 
culture both in Khasi ( ksicir) and Mikir, and not the Assamese (son, lion) ; 
for silver, on the other hand, the Aryan rwp is in general use. Lut-dam- 
ik-nim ; lut, verb, “ enter/' dam, verb, “ go ”; Ik, honorific address = “ elder 
brother ” (though he is speaking to liis maternal uncles) ; non imperative 
particle. Note the doubling of the verb rah-dun-het-lo to indicate rejm- 
tition of the action in the case of each person. 
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vang-ve: an kachepho-phe apotsi, 

they will not come: so long not having met together on account of, 

non kackeph5-le-ma ? ” pu jangreso pulo. 

now have they not met at last ? ” saying the orphan said. 

Ansi jo-thom jo-phili clo-si ako a-ni-mar 

Then nights-three nights-four having waited' again his mmts 

jangreso aplian nang-arju-thu-le-lo —“ Nangli ong-atum 

the orphan (accus.) asked again there— “ Your uncles 

pi-apot vang-ve-rek-ma ? ” Ansi jangreso 

what for have not come by this time ? ” Then the orphan 

thak-lo— “ Vang-dap-prang-po.” Ansi jo-ni 

answered —“ They will come to-morrow morning.” Then nights-hoo 

jo-thom dosi latum jangreso-aphan arju- 

nights-three having waited they the orphan (accus.) asked 

dam-thu-le-lo—“Nangli ong-atum kopi-apotsi non-pu-ta 

again — “ Your uncles for what reason up to now 

vang-ve-det-ma ? ” Ansi jangreso than-lo— “ Noksek-le 

have not come l ” Them the m'plian explained — “In the noksek 

an deng-pi-ik-krei-nbn.” Ansi jangresb a-ni-mar-atum 

rice set on (honorific) for each.” Then the orphan’s aunts 

“ thi-koi-lo! ” pu chini-si, chirulo, 

“ they are really dead! ” saying having recognized, wept, 

\ 

chernap-lo, mon-duk-lo, mon-sa-lo. Ansi jangreso 

lamented, and were plunged in sorrow. So the orphan 

\ 

planglo-philo, pak-ta lang-un-e-abang ave-lo. Ansi 
became rich, any one to look on with envy there was not. So 
jangreso recho kethe chosi reng-me-reng-dok-lo. 

the orphan king great becoming, lived a happy and pleasant life. 

NbTcsek-le. The ritiksek (see plan of Mikir house at p. 8) is the part of 
the house where the food (an, cooked rice) is placed as an offering to the 
Manes. Deng, “ to place a share, leave a share. ”; pi c ‘ give ”; ik honorific 
(as above); few particle of multitude = “for each one.” Mon-duk-lo, 
Assamese loan-words (mon, mind, heart, dutch, grief). Ldng-un-e-abhng ” 
a person who cannot (un-e) look on (long) another (for envy).” 



III. 


HAEATA KUNWAE ATOMO. 

RABAT A RUN WARS STORY. 

Harata Knnwar korte bang-therok, 

Harata Kunwar (and) his brothers (were) six persons, 

akibl-si Harata Kutiwar. Amekang-kethek-pen- 

the youngest (being) Harata Kunwar. From the time of Ms 

apara thijok, phak-leng ke-ap, tiki-ke ingboi-he; 

birth deer, wild pig shooting, he never did any field-work; 

a-ikmar bang-phongo-ke sai-katiki. Ansi latum 

his brothers, the five of them, laboured in the fields. Then they, 

korte bang-pkongo a-po-pen bang-therok chingvai- 

the five brothers, with their father six persons, took counsel 

lo: “ Alang Harata Kunwar-ke tiki-ke ingb.oi-he ok 

together: “ This Harata Kunwar doing no work deer 

\ 

hung-ckot; apara ningve chingvai-nbn.” Ansi 

hunts only; therefore at night take counsel together.” So 
ailing ve chingvai-lo. Apb asb akieng-aphan 

that night they took counsel. His fo.ther his son eldest (accus.) 

NOTES. 

This story is a much more elaborate piece of composition than the last, 
and may be said to exhibit distinct marks of literary style. Its vocabulary 
is copious and varied, and it makes large use of a device which is 
employed in Mikir, as in Khasi,* to give amplitude to the phrase by 
duplicating the leading words; nearly every important term has its 
doublet, with the same meaning, following it. 

Amehlmg-ketheJc-pen-dparu: dmehhng-kethek, “to see the face,” is 
equivalent to “being bom”; phi and apara, the latter borrowed from 
the Assamese para, have the same signification, and the hitter is really 
superfluous. Phak-leng, shortened for plhulc-bdeng, “wild boar” ; see the 
explanation of the term in the notes to No. I, p, 94. Tiht-ke inghoi-he: 
notice that both verbs are given in the negative form; this is unusual. 

* See “Khasi Monograph,” p. 211. 
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arju-lo—"Rang kopusl an ne-hi-po?” “Ne-pu-tangte 
asked — “ You how rice me-will-supply ? ” “ As for me, 

sai'lar plangsl jo-arm me do-jl; 

a headman having become night and day I will hold assembly; 

sarlar a-man bang-kevan ahor-ahan-pen-si an- 
headman’s perquisites by people brought the rice-beer-from nce- 
lok an-me kbr-lang libr-po nang pI-jL” “ Tangte 
white rice-good beer (doublet) to you I will give." “ Then 
nang adak-vam-ke kopusi an ne-hi-po ? ” “ Ne-pu-tangte 

you the next, how rice me will supply ? ” “ As for me, 

hemai hansari plang-si jo-ami noke no-pak 

a blacksmith (doublet) becoming night and day knives daos 
thlp-ji; la noke nopak nang-kethip-atum 

I will forge ; by those knives and daos there made by me 
kevan a-hor a-han akove abithi pens! 

brought (i.e. procured) beer (doublet) betel-nut pan-leaf together 
an-lok an-me arak-chidliir nang-piji.” “ Nang 
with rice-white rice-good spirit (doublet) you I will give.” “ You 
adak-vam adunke, kopusl an ne-hi-po ? ” “ Ne-pu-tangte 

the second next to, how rice will you supply me ? ” “ As for me, 

sai-tiki-si puru phandar pelong-si anlok 

field-work-doing granary store having got together rice-white 
an-me hor-lang hor-po nang-piji.” “ Nang adakvam 

rice-good beer (doublet) you I will give." “ You the second 

adun le-thot-ke, kopusi annehipo?” “Ne-pu 

next coming after, hoio rice will you supply me l ” “ As for 

tangte bang-ahem do-dun-si, labang 

me, {other) person’s house inhabiting as a companion, that person 
ne-kepi a-iin ahor ahan-si nang pipo.” "Nang 

me given rice and beer (doublet) you I will give.” “ You, 

adakvam-adun-le-thot-ke kopusi an nehipo ? ” 

the second next coming after, hovj rice loill you supply '!■ ” 

Man, “ perquisites ” ; Assamese loan-word. 

Kove, “betel-nut,” Ithasi Jcwai, Ass. guwd. Chidhir, “spirit,” the 
doublet of tIrak (itself a Hindi loan-word) is perhaps the Khasi kiad-hiar. 
Notice how, instead of using the ordinal numbers for second, third, 
fourth, and fifth brothers, the father employs clumsy periphrases to 
indicate the sequence, Phandar, “store,” Ass. loan-word ( bhanddr). 
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“ Ne-pu-tangte bang-aban asot plangsi ne- 

“ As for me, another person’s slave (doublet) becoming me 

kepi a-an ahor ahan- pens! ne-au nang pl- 

given rice and beer- (doublet) with, from, my rice you I will 

po.” “Tangte nang Harata-Kunwar-ke, kolopu-si anne¬ 
xe.” “ Then you Harata-Knnwar, in what way rice me 

hlpo f ” “ Eepu-tangtS Arnam-aso Arnl-aso 

will you supply ? ” “ As for rue, God’s child, Sim’s child 

en-sl reehd ketlie plangsi, inghoi athak 

having married, a king great having become, throne upon 
ingku-athak, kapot-athak kapleng-athak nang pangnl- 

(doublet) planJc-upon (doublet) you having caused 

si ban-s'ot-atum nang-rl nang-keng nang-pecham- 
to sit slaves and maids* your hands your feet having caused to 
si, hor an arak-cbidhir nang-pl-jl.” Ansi cliingvai- 

wash, beer rice spirits you I will give.” So they finished 

tanglo. Anerlo sai-tiki-along, Harata- 

consulting together. That day, mltivation-place-iu, Harata- 
Kunwar abang-kave-apkl, alangtum korte bang-phongo apb- 
Kunwar not being there, those brothers five, with 

pen bang-therok chingvai-thu-voi-pbak-lo. “ Alang 

their father persons-six, began to consult together again. “ That 
Harata-Kunwar Arnarn Arnl-iiso en-si recho 

Harata-Runwar God Sun’s child having wedded a Icing 
plang-jl-sl pu ? Konat arechb-sl alangke plang-jl-ma ? 
will become, indeed ? Where a Icing is he to become l 
apara pethl-lot-lo-naug. Apara ningve chingvai-thu 
so then kill let us {him). So then at night time let us consult 
sl-nang.” Aningve an-chodet jundet 

together again.” That night rice having eaten having drunk 
alangtum chingvai-lo, kopusi kapethl apotlo. 

they consulted together, how the killing was to be done. 


A-han asot: in this doublet the second member, sot, properly means 
■' ''female slave ” ; a similar use of a word of different meaning as a 
duplicate term will be found below (p. 129), where a-raek “his eye” is 
followed by a-nd “his ear,” the meaning being “his eyes.” 
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“ Apara hem-tliap klm-po-nang; Harata-Kunwar-aphan-ke 
“ So then a field-hut let us build ; Harata-Kunwar (accus.) 

v 

naidung-ahoi-le kim-pi-ra pehon-po-nang. Anke 
clearing-on the border having built it let us cause to natch. Then 

etum ajo dam-ra, ehlr-pen tok-ot-naug.” 

let us by night going with a spear thrust-and-Jdll-him.” 

Alangtum kackingvai Harata-Kunwar 

Them talcing counsel together Harata-Kunwar's eldest 
atepl arju-duu-lo. Ansi adap iin-cliodet 

sister-in-law overheard. Then in the morning rice having eaten 

jundet alangtum kado-kave sai-tiki-dam-aphi 
having drunk they all having gone to work after, 

Harata-Kunwar ok-kung-pen kem vanglo. Ansi 
Harata-Kunwar from hunting home came. Then his sister- 
atepi an pile; an-chodet jundet 

in-law rice gave him ; rice having eaten having drunk 

atepl pulo— “Nang mlso nang- 

his sister-in-law said —“ (On) you a black ant (here = louse ) there 

prolang, Harata-Kunwar.” Ansi a-rek pelo, pe-nia- 
let me kill, Harata-Kunwar.” So a louse she killed, while 

pe-lo amek-kii H. K. akeng-atkalc nang-klo- 

she was killing it a tear H. K.’s leg-on fell with a 
\ 

bup. Ansi H. K. arju-lo —“ Tepi, nang ckiru-det- 

splash. Then H. K. asked Sister-in-law ! you are 

ma-da ? ” Ansi atepl pulo— “ Chiru-re: 

weeping ? ” And his sister-in-law said —“ I am not weeping : 
arve a-mu-sl nang-ke-klo.” Ako pe-ma-pe 

rain-of a drop has fallen on you.” Again while she was killing, 
amek-krl nang-klo-tku-voi-pkak. H. K. arju-tku-le-lo— 
a tear fell upon him a second time. H. K. asked again — 
“Nang ckiru-det- avi, tepil ne-tkan-non, kopi- 

“ You crying are really, sister-in-laiv ! me explain to, for 

Kado-huve, literally, “being-not-being,” a periphrasis for “all of 
them.’ Mlso, “a black ant,” used verecundice causa for rek, “louse.” 
Notice the idiom pe-md-pe-lo, where the insertion of mu between the 
repeated roots indicates the time during which an act is done. 
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apotsi nang kachiru-ma.” Ansi than-lo: “ ne- 

wliat reason you are crying." Then she explained: “ my 

lokhai an-tangte nang-Ik-atum kachingvai, 

father-in-law and also your brethren have taken counsel together, 
hem-thap nang pehbn-sl ajo chir- 

a jungle-hut (in) yon having made to watch, by night with a 
pen nang tbk-ot-ji-si-pu: Iasi ne ka- 

spear you will pierce and kill-they say: that is why I am 
chiru.” Ansi H. K. pulo— “ Phere nang-ne ; nang 

weeping.” Then H. K. said—" You need not be afraid; yon 
ne-than-lo, me-lo; men.ip a-dap nang proman long- 
me have told, it is well; to-morrow morning you proof will 
ji. Ne thi-the-tang-te, alangtum aphi-aphi hem nang- 
get. I not dead am-if, them after home here 
duns! chilonghe fcham-fcherbk ne sarnung nang- 

coming, worm-castings clods six I roof (upon) here 
var-po: Lale sarnung ne-nangkevar arki iive-det, 

will throw: that if roof (on) my-her e-throwing noise there is not, 
tangte ne kithi-lo.” Ansi arm-kangsam apor a-Ik- 

then / shall be dead.” Then day-becoming cool-time his 

atum rit-pen nang-ehe-voi-ld, ansi apo pulo: 

brothers from the field there returned, and his father said: 
“ Ningve-ke H. K.-ta hem-thap hon-dun nang-po; 

This night our H. K. jungle lmt (in) go watching must; 

sok phak cho-koi-lo; ha naidung-ahoi netum 

the paddy pigs are eating up ; there clearing-on border we 
hem-thap nang-kim-pi-koi-lo.” Ansi an-cho-det 
a jungle-hut have finished building.” Then rice having eaten 
jun-det, H. K. a-thai che-pon-si hem-thap 

having drunk, H. K. his bow taking with him the jungle-hut 
dam-lo: ansi chitu- a-the lik-pon-si a-lang 

went-to; and (name of a plant) fruit having gathered, its juice 

An-tangte, “and also,” literally, “so much not finished.” Phere 
nang-ne: ruing is the verb of necessity, ne the negative particle : “ there 
is no need for fear.” Proman, “ proof,” Ass. 

Chitu, the plant called in Assamese puroi-sdte, Basella lucida; its fruit 
has a red juice. 
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phingu-a-op-pen bi-si, arleng ki-i a-sonthot-si- 
plantain-sheath-in having put, man sleeping (of) likeness 
athak pe pachap-si pi-i-lo; H. K.-ke 

upon clothes having put round he put it to sleep; H. K. himself 
sok a-se arlo chepafcu-joi-lo. Ansi an-cko-mek- 

rice-arcli underneath hid himself quietly. Then after their first 
bur a-p5 a-ik-atum chingtkurlo:— “ Vang-noi, 

sleep his father his brothers awoke one another: — “ Come now, 
H. K. pithl-dam-po nang.” Ansi abang-pkii cliir-epak 

IT. K. to kill let us go! ” Then each one of them a spear-one 
cki-van-si, H. K. ahem-tkap-along vang-lo. Ansi 
taking with him, H. K.’s junglc-hut-plaee (to) came. Then 
apo pulo—“ Da-niuig, akleng ! arlu-ra tok-dam- 

his father said —“ Go you, the eldest, climbing up pierce him 
non! ” Akleng pudet— “ Kopivsi ne tok-dam- 

through!” The eldest answered—“How I go and pierce 
hai-ji-ma ? e-kor tang-det, e-mu tang-det-le; 

dare shall ? our brother he is, our younger brother he is; 

ipi isi-pet, i-po isi-pet; aphuthak cliubong isi-pet 

our mother is one, our father is one; moreover nipple one 
chithe isi-pet tong-rap-ehom: akbrte tang-det, kopusi 

breast one we sucked together: brothers-full-being, how 
pith! hai-ji-ma ? ne kai-ke! ” “ Da tangte nang 

lffill-Mm should I dare !■ I dare not! ” “ Go then, yore 

adakvam ! ” Adakvam pu-voi-phak—“ Mai! pateng- 

the second!” The second son rejoined — “ Ah! (of a) second 

kali, paju-ka.ll: korte-apok, mu-te- 

wife he is not (the son ) (doublet): brother of one womb younger 

Arleng ki-i, “a sleeping man”: observe that arleng here evidently 
means a human being in general (see note, p. 4). An-chd-mek-bur: see 
note, p. 96. Vang-noi; noi is a variant of rum, imperative particle. Ohir- 
epak : “ one spear ”; notice that the generic class-word for flat things, 
pak, is used with chir, a spear, referring of course to the head only. 

Da in Dd-nang seems to be a shortened imperative of dam, to go. 
Arlu-rd, tok-dam-non : notice how drlu, usually a postposition (= up in), 
becomes a verb when necessary ; similarly, further on, in e-kor tangdet, 
kbr, “brother,” is furnished directly with the suffix for the past tense ; 
e- and i- are used interchangeably for the pronoun of the 1st person 
plural inclusive ; the second is perhaps employed when the vowel- 
harmony calls for it. Tong-rap-ehom: rap, “to help,” is employed as an 
adverbial supplement to indicate that two persons do the same thing 
tosether ; chirm is a doublet of rap. Puteng, pd.fu, words for a second wife. 
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apok tangdet-le, kopusl pithl-bai-jl-ma ? 

brother of one womb since he is, how (him) slay should I dare ? 

ne liai-he.” “ Da-tangte nang adak-vaxn-aduu.” La pu- 

I‘ dare-not.” “ Go, then, you second-to the next.” He re- 

voi-pliak—“Keng-tlxam isl-pet, keng-pak Isl-pet, ri-deng 
joined — “ Our thigh is one, our foot is one, our upper arm 

Isl-pet-, rl-pek Isi-pet-sl, kethe-rap-chom akorte tang 
is one, our hand is one, we grew up together, our brother since 

det-le, kopusl pithi-thek-jl-ma ? ne thek-the!” “Da- 
he is, how could Igwssibly kill him ? I cannot! ” “ Go 

nang adakvaxn-adun-lethbt.” La pudet—“ Mok ii-bong-pet 
now you, second-next-next.” He said — “ Nipple-one (at) 

tbng-rap-chbm akorte tang-det, aphix-thak-ta bhin 
having sucked together brothers fully being, moreover sister 
kali bha kali le, kopusx kapithl bai-jl-ma ? ne hai-ke.” 
he has none (doublet) how kill him should I venture ? I dare not.” 

“ Da-tangte nang akibi.” “ Mai! kopusx nele ne 

“Go-then, you the youngest.” “Ah! how me are you, 

ketoi-ma ? Re dun-tangdet, ne-pu-tang-te, akibx-pen 
sending ?• I being next him, as for me, childhood-froni 

the-rap-rap: aphiitliak-ta an e-van-pet 

we grew up together: over and above that. Hex (from) one platter 

keclio-rap, hor harlung Isipet kej un-rap: 

we ate together, beer mug one (from) we drank together: 

abang-le ne pitlii-kai-jl-ma ? ne liai-ke.” Ansi 
such a person I to kill should dare ? I dare not!’ Then his 

apo aning-thi-lo : “ Tangte kopusx ‘ Id. K. pithi-nang ’ 
father became angry: “Then hoiv ‘ H. K. must be killed,’ 

pu nangtum kepu-liai ? plang-ple-ple-le, 

saying ye dared to say ? if you cannot bring yourselves to this 
uangtuin pinso plang-vangve,” pusx lxujok arlu-sl, 
you male will never become,” saying, the post climbing up, 

Bhin Tcdli, bha kali: bhin is Ass. bahin, sister ; bha must, be Ass. bhui, 
brother, but is used as a doublet of bhin. 

Notice the energetic reduplication of the negative in plang-ple-ple-te. 
Pinsd, male, virile, “worthy of being called men.” 
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chir-pen lobbng-a-bp tok-proi-lo; ansi 

with a spear the plantain-sheath he pierced through; then 
chitu-alang nang-bu-lo; ansi “ H. K. kang- 

(name of plant)-juice came dropping out: so “ H. K. strong 
tang-ma-kangtang nonke nang-dan-lo-bo! Arnam 

though he he, now here he has got his deserts! God 

ArnI aso ensi, recho kethe peplang-b'om- 

of the suns daughter haring wedded, a great Icing let him make 
lo-nang non-anke.” Ansi H. K. nang-arju-dunlo : “ Kopi- 

himself now! ” Now If. K. there overheard all this: “ What, 
kopi tang-a, Ikmar-ll 1 ” pulo: anke “ H. K. athai 

what are you saying, brothers ? ” he said: and “ H. K. his bow 
do ” pu, phere-sl kat-lo; chingfchu-cherbu-si 

has ” saying, fearing they ran away; stumbling and falling 
kat-lo; ahemthap kachile aning-vangphak- 

i they ran; at their jungle hut their own arriving, they vomited (lit. 
vangphak, ansi ajo-pangthang bor-l-det-sl 

their breast came up), and night-clearing away with great difficulty 
adap hem ckevoilo. Ansi H. K.-ta alangtum- 
in the morning home they returned. Then H. K. also them 
aphl-aphl dun-si, chilonghe tham-therbk sarnung var-dun-lo. 

after coming , the worm-casts clods six on the roof threw. 

Ansi an-ckodet jundet a-Ikmar rit 

Then rice having eaten having drunk his brothers field (to) 
damlo; aphl H. K. vanglo. Ansi atepl 

went afterwards H. K. came. Then his sister-in-law 
an pllo. Chodet j undet pulo, “ Ai tepi! 

rice gave him. Having eaten and drunk he said, “ 0 sister-in-law! 
ne dak nang-do-dun thek-the-lo: korte-apok 

I here remain with you cannot : my brothers own 

mu-te-apok aphu-thak e-pb-apok-ta ne-pran ne-mui-si 
(doublet) nay even our father oivn even my life (doublet) 


Kopi tang-a “ what are you saying?” tangd is only used in this way 
as a question, as la right) (see above, p. 100) is used in carrying a message, 
for pu, to say. 

Bbr-i-det-sl “with great difficulty”; bbr-l-bhr-d, “by hook or by 
crook.” 
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ne aiibn-thurong: ne-petlri-ji ne-pejang-ji-si inatha- 

rne aim at (plur.); me to kill me to slay they are 

thurong. Apotke ne ehongvlr-po. Sang-tet 

'plotting (plur.). Therefore I will go a-wandering. A provision 

sangtl him sangpher-le ne sik-pl-non.” Ansi 
of rice bread parched rice also tome preparing give.” Then 

atepl pu-tekang-lo— “ Lale ne thi-dam-de 

to his sister-in-law he said on leaving—“If I do not die 

jang-dam-de-det, tangte ne-kevang-apbr chelonghe 

(doublet), then my-returning-time (at) worm-cast 

tham-therok nang-varpo; anke ingboi-inghu kapbt- 
clods-six here I will throw; then the stools the 

kapleng cham-non.” Ghiru-rap-jb-si chekak-lo. 
planks ivash clean.” Having wept together they parted. 

Ansi II. K. atkai che-pon-si kedam-ma-kedam, ansi 
Then H. K. his bow having taken went along, and 

a-phi hem-epi ahem le-lo. “ 0 phi! nang; bang- 

his granny the iddow's house (at) arrived. “0 granny! are you 
do ? ” Sarpi nang-thak-det “ Komat-ma ? dak 

there ? ” The old woman there answered “ Who is there l as for 
putang-te, ne-dbn ne-rap avedet-pile: komatsi kevang- 
this place, to me lath and kin there is not any : Who is 

v 

rna ? ” H. K. thak-det, “ Ai ne phi.” Ansi sarpi 
cornel” II.K. answered, “ Oh, I, granny.” Then the old woman 
pulo— “ kopi-kevang-ma, p5 ? neke hem-epi: 

said —“ Why have you come, my dear ? I am but a lone widow : 
ne hem ave ne rit ave: cho-hang chorek-ehot-si 

I house have not I field have not: food-begging (doublet) only (from) 
kechd : kopi kevang-lo? H. K. thakdet—“Nang-long 

I eat: why have you come ” ? H. K. answered, — “ With you 
nang-do-dun-po.” Sarpi pudet— 

/ -will remain here as a companion.” The old woman said — 

Arlen-thu-rbng, mathd-thu-rong: arlen is “to aim at,” mdthu, “to 
think about”; thu a particle meaning “again,” and rang one of the 
affixes indicating the plural. Chiru-rup-jo-si: jo is an affix indicating 
the plural. 

Nang-bang-do ? “ are you there i ” lit. “ is your body (bang) present'? ” 
Kopi homing md pot po, “father,” is used as an endearing word in 
addressing a son, or as here a grandson (see ante, pp. 99, 101). 
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“ Nangke recho-atheng kethe-alheng le, kopusi ne- 
“ Ymi that fit-to-be-a-king, fit-to-be-a-great-man are, how in my 
hem nang nang-kedo-dun-thek-jl ma ? H. K. thak-det— 
house you can keep me company ? H. K. answered »— 

v 

“ Me phi: nang-do-dun-po.” Ansi do-dun-lo 

“ Good, granny; here I will stay.” So he stayed with her 
thak-dun-lo. Ansi aphl hemepl pulo—“ H. K., nang 
(doublet). Then his granny the widow said — “H.K., do you, 
sok tei-dun-non; ne reeho-arong sok-sang 

the paddy spread out to dry ; I in the king’s village paddy-rice 
rek-dam-po. Mo sok te-det nang 

to leg am going. After paddy you have spread out, yon 
lang-chinglu. dam-ji-set-ta, lang-thak dam-ri: la 

in the stream lathe to go if want, up-stream go not: this 
eturn a-hena a-longle ebinglu.” Ansi sok-te- 

of us two house ground (upon) lathe. Then paddy having 

det aphl hem-epl recho-arbng dam-lo. 

spread out his granny the widow to king’s village went. 
H. K. sok pon-lo: harlo-dun-lotsi 

H. K. the paddy took: having turned it over frequently 
palom-pet pe-reng-det-sl sok 

in a very short time having thoroughly dried it the paddy 
oi-sl lang chinglu-dam-lo. 

having collected together in the stream he went to bathe. 

Ansi H. K. matha-voi-phak “kopi-apotsi ne-phl 
Then H. K. thought again —“/or what reason my granny 
‘ langthak dam-ri ’ pu ne-kepu-tekang-lo-ma ? Lang-thak 
1 up stream go not ’ saying me telling went avjay ? Up stream 
nang-da-m-sl nang-lang-dam-jl-lang,” pusl langthak 

there going I will go and see for myself: ” so saying up stream 

Sok is paddy, rice in the husk ; sang is rice freed from husk and ready 
for cooking; an is boiled rice ; te, a verb, “ to spread out paddy to dry.” 

“ Sarlo,” a verb, “to turn over” (the spread-out paddy); ring, a 
verb, of the spread-out paddy, “ to become dry ” ; oi, a verb, “ to collect 
into a heap ” the dried paddy. Lang-thak niinq-dam-si nung-lang-dum-ji- 
lang : in this sentence the word lang, which occurs thrice, has three 
different significations: the first lang is a noun, “ water, river ” ; the 
second is a verb, “ to see, look at ” ; the third liing is an auxiliary verb, 
“ to continue doing, or being,” used here pleonastically. 
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damlo. Ser alang-the rup alangthe kephuk 

he went. Gold water-vessels silver water-vessels broken 

thek-dam-lo. “ 0 Iasi ‘ langthak dam-ri ’ pu 

Ji<± going, saw. “ Oh, that was why ‘ up-stream go not' saying 

nc-phi ne-ke pu-tekang-le. Ningve neng-arju-ji, 

my granny told me when she went away. To-night I will ask her, 

komat-ching a-langhe ne.” Ansi liem nang-chevoilo. 
whose watering-place it is.” So home he returned. 

Ansi a-phi hem-epi-ta recho-arong-pen arni- 

Then his granny the widow-also Icing’s village-from in the 

kangsam hem nang-chevoilo. Ansi a-ningve im-cho-det 
afternoon home returned. Then that night rice having eaten 

jun-det H. K. arju-lo: “ Komat-ching a-langhe ma, 
having drank II. K. asked: “ Whose watering-place is it, 

la lang-thak? Ser alangthe rup alangthe kephuk 
that up stream ? Gold water-vessels silver water-vessels broken 
oi-cho.” Ansi hem-fcpi pulo : “ Langthak daia-ri pu 

are strewn.” Then the -widow said “ Up-stream go-not saying 

ne nang kepu-tekang : nang arju-je-det-si nang langthak 
1 you told at parting: yon riot hearing ( obeying) there up-stream 
dam avi-le ? ” Ansi H. K. thak-lo— “ Dam-te-ma, phi: 

went surely l Then' H. K. answered —“ Yes, I did go, granny: 
ne-than-tha, komat-ching a-langhe ma.” Ansi aphi 
explain to me, whose 'watering place it is.” 'Then his granny 
hem-epi thau-lo: “ Bari-the Eecho a-langhe; 

the widow explained: “ Palacc-great king’s watering place ; 

asomar, korte bang-therok, lang-nang-kachinglu-adim: 
his children, sisters six, in the water bathing-place (it is) : 
dam-ri-n'on aparke.” Ansi H. K. matha-voiphak—“Ne- 
go not noiv any more’.’ Then If. K. considered again—My 

Ser, riip, “ gold, silver,” see note, p. Ill, ante. Notice the rare form 
ricui/ for ne, “I”; nasals seeni occasionally to be added or dropped at 
will at the end of words: e.g. da and dam, “go”; bng and u, “much, 
many”; la and lung, auxiliary verb. Koniat-ching-u-liinghe ne: ching is 
a particle strengthening the interrogative korruit,— “ who-ever ?” langhe, a 
ghat or watering place : ne the interrogative particle borrowed from 
Assamese, = ma. in Mikir. 

Bari-the Reeho, “ king of the Great Palace ” ; burl, “ a large house,” 
loan-word from Assamese : the, “ great.” 
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phi dam-ri-thu pusl, ne-pu nang-dam-thu- 
granny ‘ go not again ’ having said, as for me, there going again 
ji-lang.” , Ansi langthak dam-thu-lo. Lang- 

I will continue.” Then tip stream he went again. Miypr 

kung chipatu-joi-si nerlo-chitim Bari-the 

lank ( 'under ) hiding himself quietly, day-middle Palace-great 

Beeho asomar korte bang-therok lang-nang-ckinglu- 

King's children, sisters six, (in) the river for the purpose 
ji-si vanglo. Nang-klo-et-jo akan 

of lathing came. Descending there beautifully their clothes 
rtang-chi-bi-kbk lang sun-phit: 

there having laid aside into the water they jumped all at once : 

inut akan nang-chibl-kok lang sun- 

each one her clothes having laid as-ide into the water jumped 

phit, keme-ong cbiklo-tur-det arm tur-det lale 

at once, most lovely ! moon-splendour sun-splendour (like), there 
kachinglu lale kaehingthi. Ansi arm ingsam- 

they lathed, there they washed themselves. So the day became 
jin-lo. Akleng naug-pinkhat-lo: “ Ai etmarli! 

cool gradually. The eldest there-admoniWied-them: “0 my dears! 

kitun aporlo, kedang aporlo, e-vo chibeng 

cooking-time it is, serving-up-time it is, our fowls to house 
apor, e-phak chibeng aporlo: e-pi e-tampo, 

time it is, our pigs to house time it is: our mother us will scold, 
e-po e-tampo, dam-po-nang.” Ansi chinglu-tanglo, 
our father us will scold, let us go ! ” So bathing-they finished, 

chingthl-tanglo: Inut akan nang-chihijlr- 

washing themselves they finished: one her clothes shaking out 

Nang-klo-et-jo “there they descended beautifully”; Iclo, “to fall or 
sink down from a height” ; it a syllable indicating beauty or charm; Mr. 
Stack notes that it is perhaps connected with the word etjn, ‘ ‘ yellow, 
golden ” ; it is also used as an affectionate form of address in et-mur-ii, 
“ my dears! ” jo, plural affix, Kan, a ceremonious word for clothes ; the 
ordinary expression is pe or ri. Sun-phit: phit means “ all at once,” 
“ suddenly.” Tur, “the brightness, splendour ” (of the moon and sun). 

The syllable jin in arni ingsam-jin-lo indicates the day gradually 
drawing on to evening. Apbr-lo : notice the verbal affix -to appended 
to the noun phr, “time.” Bing , “to house animals for the night.” Hijir, 
“ to shake out,” as a bird its wings before starting to fly. 
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plilum-phluin chi-i-lok-si ingjar-et, Inut 

so as to flap, having put on flevo away beautifully, another 

akan cMhijlr-pklum ingjar-et, 

her clothes having shaken out so as to flap flew away beautifully, 

ansi akibi-si-ke apki ingjar-et-jo, 

and the youngest of all afterwards flew away beautifully 

chiklo-atur arni-atur thelalak. Sining 

moon's-brightness sun’s brightness just like. The heaven 

lut-le-tik, lale H. K. kelang-dun puke angphun 

not enter ed-until, there H. K. stood gazing so that his neck (in) 
ehepekek-koi. Ansi sining lutkoi-lo, 

he got a crook altogether. So the heaven they entered quite, 

thek-dun-de-lo: ansi liem chevoilo. H. K. fining 
he saw them no more: so home he returned. H. K. in his mind 

mathalo “ an akeme, an akeehok, nang cn-ldng-le-tik 
thought “ so beautiful! so lovely! here until I can get me to wife, 
nang-ldm-long-le-tik 

here until 1 can build the wedding bozver (subaud, I will not rest) ; 
ningve ne-phi nang-arju-le-po.” Ansi hem le- 
to-night my granny I will ask again about them.” So home having 
rbk an-cho-det jun-det H. K. aphl arjulo:— 

arrived rice having eaten having drunk II. K. his granny asked: 
“Mai! phi! la-sontot akeme la-sontbt akech'ok ne the k-long- 
“ Oh ! granny ! that-like beautiful, tliat-likc lovely I saw got 
le-lang; kopusi ke-'en long-po-mal bldl ne 

never; how to take one to wife shall I attain to l a plan to me 
tlian-tha ! ” Aphl pudet—“ Ai H. K.! bang-ke 

explain!” His granny answered—“0 II. K.! those ones 


Phlum-fihlum, onomatopoetic adverb imitating the sound of flapping; 
J, “ to put on one’s clothes ” : d-ri kdchi-i, “ he is putting on his dhoti ” ; 
pint kdchi-i, “ she is putting on her petticoat ” ; in this sense the verb i 
takes Tok as its constant adverbial supplement : when it means “to lie 
down,” “ to sleep,” it takes lot. Observe how the distributive force of 
the sentence is expressed by repeating the whole phrase. Angphun 
vliepekik-koi “ he made his neck ( ingphun ) crooked (kek-dang or khk-juk)" ; 
koi, a particle meaning “ completely, altogether.” En “ take,” and Mm, 
“build,” both mean “to marry”; the latter implies the building of a 
separate house for the newly wedded couple, or perhaps the wedding 
bower. 
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arnam-aso ami-aso reeho-asb kethe-aso 

god's children sun’s children king's children great one’s children 

kopusl nangke arleng-aso-le ke-en- 

(are): how should you, who arc hut a child of man, succeed in 

long-jl-ma ? ” H. K. pulo—“ kali, phi! en-long 

getting one to wife ? ” H. K. said—“ not so, granny! get one 

nang-jl: bid! ne than-non.” 

to wife I must: a plan to me explain.” 

Than-the tik-tak arju-ver-si 

Did, not-explain (she) so-long-as (lie) continuing to ask, 

than-lo: “ Nang ke-en-ji-pet-tangte, la lang-kung- 

she explained: “ You are-bent-on-wcdding-one-if, that river-bank- 

\ 

le rit pan-dam-non.” Ansi II. K. pulo—“ Me-ong-chot-lo, 

on a field to clear go.” And II. K. said — “ Very good, 

\ 

phi: menap-pen-apara pan-tfam-po.” Ansi 

granny: to-morrow-from I will go and clear it.” And 

adap the-ang the-ang-e lang-ding: 

the morning dawning not dawning he continued to watch: 
ansi adap ing-thanglo. Ansi nopak e-pak 

so (at last) the morning dawned fully. Then a dao one 
che-pon-sl dam-lo. Le-r'ok-pen do-de, 

taking with him he went. Arriving-from he waited not , 
sang-se, lale kepan Iale kepan, arni-sl-pet 
he rested not there clearing there clearing, in one day only 
pan-det pl-det, ansi mam thilo, me keilo: 
he cleared it fully (doublet), then jungle cut, fire set-to-it : 

lale kecho puke, abeng akok 

there it (the fire) ate it up so quickly, a piece of wood, a stalk 
thi-rok-re cho-et. Ansi thengthe, hanjang, nok, 

lying-not it devoured. Then maize, millet, sugar-cane, 


Arlhig-dso: notice that here the word drleng evidently means a 
human being, opposed to drnam-dsd, the child of a divine person. Pan, 
“ to cut down and clear the jungle for cultivation.” Lang-ding “continue 
to watch ” : ding a particle of continuance (cf. /ceding, tall, long). Pan-det- 
pi-det; here pi has the sense of “ to cut down ” (a tree, or something 
thick) : so also thi. Mam, “the jungle.” Further on, in thi-rok-re, thi 
means “ to lie ” : Pisi dak-le kethi-rhk-md t “ why are you lying here ? ” 
rhk is an adverbial supplement. 
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phingu, arche-lo, aphu-thak-ta mir pkbk-e, 

plantain he dibbled in, over and above also {name of a flower), 
tado, mlr-kadbmpliui, asbn-son mir ij-lo. 
white lily , marigold, various hinds flowers he planted. 

Ansi Barl-the Recho asomar lang nang-chinglu- 

Then Palace-great King’s daughters (in the) river there-to bathe- 
lelo: nang-klo-et-jo keme thek-tlie-bng 

arrived: there they descended beautifully, lovely to impossibility 
puke— childo-le vang-phlbt, arni-le vang-pklot tlielalak. 

so — moon-as-if came down sun-as-if came down just like. 
Ansi chinglu-tangdet ekingthl-tangdet, 

Then heaving finished bathing having finished washing themselves, 
H. K. ateran uang-theklo. Ansi pulo— “ Mai! 

H. K.’s garden-plot they saw there. So they said — “ Oh! 
komat arlt-ma ? me-'ong-he.” Akleng thak-det— 
whose field is it ? it is very pretty.” The eldest answered ■— 
“ E-kbrpo H. K. ateran-le-ma.’’ 

“ Our cousin ( brother-in-law) H. K.’s garden plot it must be.” 
Ansi sining chingjar-thn-et-jo-lo. H. K. 

Thru to heaven they flew away again beautifully together. H. K. 
“ namtusi ke-en-long-po-ma ? 3 pu matha-ding, 

“ hoiv shall I succeed in getting her ? ” saying continued to think, 
ansi aphl arju-tku-le-lo— “ Ai phi! 

and his granny went and asked again —“ Oh, granny! 
namtu-ching-si ke-en-long-apbtlo-ma ? ” Aphi 

when and how am I to succeed in getting one l ” His granny 

Arche is used of sowing or planting many things together, as here : 
to sow or plant only one thing is e: thengthe ke-e, “ he is sowing maize ” ; 
sbk ke-rik, “ he is sowing rice broad-cast ” ; sbk ke-e, “ he is trans])lanting 
rice.” Mir-phek-e : mir, “ flower,” phek-e, “ rice-husks ” : “ a flower that 
grows out of heaps of rice-husks ; has a long narrow leaf and a flower 
which is red and white mixed ” (Stack); tado, “ a kind of white lily or 
arum with a yellow style” (id.). Keme-thek-the-bng puke: “so (puke) 
beautiful (keme) excessively (bug) as never was seen (thek-the).” Vang- 
phlbt : phlbt, a particle indicating suddenness. Teran, an individual plot, 
as distinguished from the rit or general field. E-kbrpb Id. K. ateran- 
le-ma : kbrpb, “cousin (mother’s brother’s son),” also indicates the 
x-elationship between a woman and her sister’s husband ; here of course 
it is used in the latter sense, proleptically ; it is characteristic of this 
story-teller that he discloses the denouement of his tale well in advance. 
Notice the idiom -It -mu, “ it must be,” an indirect question = “ is 
it not ? ” 
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thakdet—“ La-pu-pe-long, asu-po: hem-thap 

answered —“ That-way-not, grandson,-dear : a, jungle hut 

chi-klm-tha.” Ansi adap hem-thap klm-dam- 
build for yourself.” So in the morning a jungle hut he went to 
lo. Arnl-sl-pet hem-thap thepl kim-det-sl hem 

build. In one day only a jungle hut very big having-built home 
chevoilo, ansi “hem-thap tanglo, phi,” pu 

he returned, and “ the jungle hut I have finished, granny,” saying 
than-lo. “ Tangte pongs! che-et-non,” 

he explained. “ Then (in) a flute bore a hole for yourself 

\ 

1 pusl aphi pinkhat-lo. Ansi pongsl che- 

saying his granny advised him. Then flutes he bored several 

et-o. Ansi thengthe-apor hanjang-aporlo. 

for himself. So maize-time millet-time it became. 

Apia pinkhat-lo— “ Iiem-tliap chehon-dam-ra 

His granny advised him —“ In your jungle hut going to watch 

pongsl but-non.” ^Vrit putangte, palom-pet lale 

flute blow.” His field as-for, in a very little time there 

mlr kangthu-puke, matha thek-the-det. Ansi 

flowers blossomcd-so, it could not be imagined. Then 

Barl-the Recho asomar lang nang-chinglu-le-lo: 


great-Palace King's children in the river there to bathe arrived: 

nang-ingjar-et-jd mufc akan chi-bl-kok lang 
there flying beautifully one her clothes laying aside in the river 

sun-phifc, Inut akan chi-bi-kok lang 

jumped straight, another her clothes laying aside in the river 
sun-phit, lale kachinglu lale kachingtlil. Ansi 
jumped straight, there bathed there washed themselves. Then 

akleng nang-pinkhat-le-lo— “ Da, etmarll, dam-po- 

the eldest there advised them again —“ Come, dears, let us 


nang.” H. K. lale pongsl kebut puke, matha-thek- 
go.” H. K. thereupon Ibis finite blew so, it could not be 

P'ungsi, Ass. barisi, “a flute,” made of a piece of bamboo ; el, to bore 
a hole. (Jhe-'et-ii “he (cut and) bored holes in a number of flutes”; 6 
seems to be a shortened form of bug, many : hem him-o, “ they built a 
number of huts ” ; ne vo nam-u-lo, “ I have bought a lot of fowls.” 
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tke-det. “ Mai! pbngsl-kebut-ta, ju-me-ong: 

imagined. “ Oh ! flute-playing indeed is wry good to hear : 
H. K. a bang do-avl: da etmarll, mir che-hang- 


II. <K. a person it is surely: come, dears, flowers to beg 
dum-si-nang ”; ansi vanglo. “ H. K., niturn mir 
let us go ”; so they went. “ II. K., we flowers 
chilok-pon-chot-lang, chilok-pbn ning- 


for ourselves pluck take a few wish, pluck and take are you 
ke-ma, po ? ” “ Chilok-pon ningke-ma,” 

willing that we, sir '!■ ” “ Pluck and tale, I am willing certainly 
pu, H. K. pulo. Ansi abang-phu-ta mir chilok- 

saying, H. K. said. So each one of them flowers having 

pon-si di'imlo, ingjar-pon-et-jb. 

'plucked and taken went away, they flew away gracefully together. 

Sining lut-le-t^ktak, II. K. bile kelang-dun-puke 

In heaven {they) not, entered so long, II. K. there continued gazing so, 
amok chi-peso-koi, ano cbi-peso-koi. 

Ms eyes became quite sore , his ears (i.e. eyes) became quite sore. 
Ansi sining lut-koi-lo: thek-dun-de- 

So the heaven Hey entered completely: hc-could-no-longer-see- 

v 

lo-pu-smsl, H. K. ta, bom cbevoilo. Ansi aphi 
them-when , H. K. also 'home returned. Then his granny 
hem-cpl nang-arjulo- “ Mini Bari-the Becho 

the widow there asked him —“ To-day great-Palace King’s 
asomar nimg cliingki-pon-ma ? ” “ Chingki-pon-te; 

children with you did converse ? ” “ Yes, they conversed; 

mir-ta no keliang-pon-langle.” Ansi 

flowers even me they asked to be allowed to gather.” Then 

Ju-nie.-bng , “ it is very good to hear ” : ju is shortened from drju: tlie 
prefix dr- is separable in this word and in ami, “ day, sun,” drlung 
“ stone,” and several other words, which appear in composition as ni 
and limg, etc. ; it seems probable that it is connected with the Tibetan 
prefix r-, to which the Mikir relative particle, has been prefixed. 
Notice nitum for netum, possibly by vowel-harmony with the following 
words mir and chilok. Chilbk-flm ningki-md: observe that this phrase 
stands both for the request and its answer— nirtgke, “ willing ” ; ning, 
“mind”;— md is thus not only the interrogative particle, but also 
indicates its corresponding affirmative reply. A-mik, d-no, “eyes and 
oars” = eyes only. Mini, menap (mirutp), alternative terms for pint, 
penap, “to-day, to-morrow.” 
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aplil b!di thanlo: “ Menap-ta ami keme: 

his granny a flan explained: “ To-morrow (is) a day good : 

Bari-the Recho asomar Iang nang-chinglu-le-ji- 
Great palace King s children in the river there to bathe-arriving- 
apofcke, chipatu-joi-ra lang-dun-ton-non. La 

on-as-soon-as, hiding yourself quietly watch secretly. Those 
akleng-iitum korte bang-phongo-ke apengnttn do-angse-lo. 
elder (plural) sisters persons five husbands have all got. 

Akibi-si det-lo, latu Mon Recho 
The youngest only, her Mon Baja (King of the winds) 
asopo-aphan kerai-dun; hbrbong horte 

his son-for is asking in marriage ; the beer-gounls (doublet) 
le-koi-lo. Bontii la-det-lo, la-aplnl-le 

have all arrived. Nevertheless her only, her petticoat (accus.) 

pangtliek-dun-ra lung kachinglu-aphi 

having carefully singled out, in the river they-have-plunged-after, 
dak vau-non. We la-sbntbfc a phi) alar-thak-po : 

here bring to me. I it-just like a petticoat in exchange will weave: 
lale pon-ra adim-thbfc bi-pl-datn-thu-nbn. 

that talcing in that same place go and set it doivn again. 
La-apml-binoug-ke patu-joi-po-nang. Ansi alaug ingiar- 
Her-petticoat-own hide-quietly-let-us. Then she to fly aivay 
dun-thek-the-lo. Lale aplnl nang 

until the others will not be able. There her petticoat you 
che-hang-lo-te, * Inut-le-xnut ne-do-nbn ’ pu-ra 

she asks for-if, ‘ one or other of you become my wife’ saying 

pu-non.” “To, me-ong-chbt-lo, Phi,” pu H. K. pulo. 
say.” “ Yes, very good indeed, granny,” saying H. K. said. 

Aphx labangso abidi than-chek-pen-apara, H. K. 

His granny that plan having explained-after, H. K.’s 

lining arong kedo matha-tbek-the-det; ajo-ta 

mind cheerful became as you cannot imagine ; the whole night 

Do-angse-lo — do-koi-lo, “have all got.” 

Mon Recho, probably shortened for Tombn-llecho ; tomrn, “wind.” 
Hai-dun, special verb for “to ask in marriage.” Bong, “gourd for 
holding beer”; te, doublet. Thak, “to weave.” Tht/n cliek, _ u to 
explain ” ; chek strengthens verbs for imparting information. Aning 
arong kedo: rung, “delight,” Ass. loan-word. 
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amok jangthek-tlie ii-no jang-tliek-the matha-ding. 
his eyes close he could not (doublet), hut continued thinking. 
Ansi adap ing-thanglo: an-ehodet jundet 

Then morning fully dawned: leaving eaten rice having drunk 
arit chedamlo. “ Namtu-ching-si nerlo ckitim-po-ma ? ” 
his field (to) he went. “When day middle will it’he?” 

pu inghong-ding; ansi sangti-arlo chi-patu-dam- 
saying he continued waiting; then sand-beneath he liid himself 
joi. Alike nerlo-chitim Bari-the Eecko iisomar 

quietly. So at mid-day Great Palace king's children 
vanglo: niing-ingjar-et-jo, inut akan nang-chi- 

came: there they flew down gracefully, one her clothes putting 
bi-kok lang-sun-phit inut akan nang-chi-bi-kok 
aside plunged into the liver, another her clothes laying aside 
lang-sun-phit, ;insi langkachinglu-aphi H. K. 

plunged into the river , and they had entered the water after H. K. 

thur-joi-si la-kibi-si apini ajiso inghu- 

rising quietly that youngest one’s petticoat striped cloth stealing 
pon-det-si aphi hem-epi illbng pbn-phit-lo. 

and taking away his granny the widow- to took it straightway. 
Ansi aphi la-sontot apini ajiso thak- 

And his granny it just like a petticoat a striped cloth wove in 

thu-lo, palbm-pet thak-det. Ansi H, K. nang- 

exchange, in a very short time she ioqvc them. Then H. K. there 

kat-thii-voi-lo, adiin-thot-si pini jiso bi-dam- 

ran back again, place-that-same-in petticoat striped cloth putting 

thu-si, ahem-thap chevangsi pongsi but-lo: 

down in exchange, his jungle-hut going into, the flute played: 

lale kebut puke matha-thek-the jadi-thek-the. Ansi 
there he played so that it could not be imagined, (doublet). Then 
chinglu dbr-lo, ckingthi-dbr-lo. 

they had enough of ba thing they had enough of washing themselves. 

Ansi akleng nang-pinkhat-le-lo— “ Ai etmarli. 

Then the eldest there admonished, them again —“ 0 my dears ! 


Notice again amek and for “ eyes ” only. 
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dam-po-nang; ketbk-apor, keset- 

let us go ; it is (rice) pounding time., it is time for the second- 
aporlo; ketun-apor kedang-aporlo; kebe- 

pound-ing ; it is cooking-time, it is setting-on time ; it is time to 

\ 

apor, kesor-aporlo.” Ansi akan nang- 

heat the beer, time to squeeze it out.” Then her clothes there 
chi-l-det-sl pu-thu-le-lo— “Da, mir che-hang-dam-sl-nang.” 

having put on she said again —“ Come, flowers let us go and beg.” 

Ansi mir clielok-dam-det anko aphrangsi akleng 

Then flowers having gone to pluck thereupon first the eldest 

ingjarlo: ansi akibi-atum-ta ingjar-dun-et-jo- 

flew up; then the younger ones also flew up with her gracefully 
lo; ansi akibl-ta ingjar-dun-lo 

all together; then the youngest also tried to fly with them, 
ingjar-dun-thek-the-det: ingjar-tang-te, nang-ldb-thu- 
but found she was unable to fly: if she flew up, there she fell bach 
bup; ingjar-dun-chot, nang-klb-fchu-bup. 

again; if she tried to fly with them, there she fell back again. 
Ansi akleng pulo—“ Mai ! kopi-ching apotlo-ma ? ” 

Then the eldest said —“ Oh ! what in the world is the matter '!■ ” 
Ansi akleng-atum-ta nang-chihir-thu-voiphak-lo, ansi 
Then the elder ones cdso there came down again, and 
H. K. along vangsi pulo—“ Ai H. K., nang si 
H. K.’s place coming said —“ 0 If. K., you it is ivho our younger 
ne-mu aplnl lar-det avi, apot-kb 

sister’s petticoat have changed without doubt, therefore 
van-non ” pu-hang-lo. Ansi H. K. thiik-det—- 

bring it bach ” saying they called out. Then II. K. answered —• 
“ Inut-lc-Inut ne-do-te.” Barl-the Eecho asomar 
“ One or other of you be my wife." Great-Palace King’s children 

Tbh, a verb with the general meaning “ to thrust, poke ” ; used 
already above (p. 116) for thrusting with a spear; here for pounding the rice 
with a long pestle ( lengpum ) in the mortar (long) ; another sense is “to 
write” (“to poke with a pen”). Set, “to give the half-cleaned rice a 
second pounding.” Vang, “ to serve up the cooked food.” Be “to heat 
the fermented rice ” ; s'or, “ to press out the beer ” from the grains, mixed 
with warm water, which have been put iu the conical strainer of woven 
bamboo, si, by pressing down upon them a gourd, bang. 
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pudet: “Kopusi nang-kedo apbtlo ? neturn ne-pengan 
said: “ How you to marry is it possible ? we our-husbands 

kedo-tang, ne-pengan kedo-tang rep-le ” 

have got already, our husbands have got already married to us.” 
H. K. pudet—“ Tangte ne pirn nang-pl-thek-the: 

Id. K. said — “ Then I petticoat you give up cannot: 

Inut-le-inut ne-do-ma-sl.” Ansi Bari-the Eechd 

one or other of you me must marry.” Then Great-Palace King’s 

asomar ckepulo: “ Te, niing-do-ndn.” 

children said one to another: “ Sister {elder), do yon marry him.” 

Akleng thak-det: “Kopusi ne-le kedo-ji ? 

The eldest answered: “ How should I marry him! 

ne-so kechan-jai-le.” “Tangte adak-vam, nitng- 

I-children several have already.” “ Then the next, do you 
le do-nbn.” “ Kopusi ne kedo-thek-po ? ne 

marry him.” “ How I should be able to marry Mm ? I 
ningke ne-so bang-phili tang-det-le.” “ Adakvain- 
myself also my children four have got already.” “ Second sister¬ 
ly Aim, nang-le do-ndn tangte.” “ Kopusi kedo- 

next-to, do you marry him then.” “ How can I possibly 
thek-jl ? ne ningke ne-so bang-kethbin 

marry him '!- I also my children three 

tang-det-le.” “ Tangte adakvam-adun-le-thbt, nangle 
have got already.” “ Then second sister-next-to-next, do yon 
do-nbn.” “ Ne-ta ne-so bang-bin! tang-det-le, 

marry him.” “I too children two have got already, 
kopusi kedo-po ? ” “ Nang adak-vam-adun- 

how should I marry him ?■ ” “ You second-sister-next-to- 

le-thot, nang-le do-nbn.” “ Do-tliek-thu, ne-ta 

next following, do you marry him.” “ I cannot marry him, I too 
ne-sb Inut tang-det-le-ma ? ” “ Tangte nang 

my child one have I not already ? ” “ Then you 

akibl-sl-le do-nbn.” Akibl-si thak-det— 

the youngest, do you marry him.” “ The youngest answered — 

Itip seems to be a variant of rap (explained above, p. 118), and indicates 
that all of them have been married together. Chhn-jai, “ to have several 
children.” 
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“Ne-tu, Mon Reeho asopo-aphan ni> kerai-dun 

“ As for me, Mon Baja his son-for me is ashing in marriage 

tang-det-le: hbr-bong lior-te nang-le-koi-lo; pusi 

already : the gourds of beer there arrived all have; how 

kedo-thek-po ? ” Akleng-atum pudet—“ Bonta 

can I possibly marry him ? ” The elder sisters said — “ Bu t 

nang pangrl-re-det-lang-le-ma: niing-le do-non-et! 

you are not married yet: do you marry him, dear ! 

Ingting-po, netum dam-po: ha hem-ta e-vo 

It will be dark soon, ive must be going: there at home our fowls 
e-phak ingreng-jo-si-do-po; aphu-thak-ta e-pi 
our pigs will all be calling out for us ; moreover our mother 
e-po nang-lang-phrong-si-do-po. Netum-ta 

our father there tvill be looking out for us. We also, 

v 

vang-bbm-ji-le-ma ? ” Ansi akibi-ta 

shall we not continue to come and see yon ? ” Then the youngest 
pulo— “ Pu lang-ma to-marli ? do-po, 

said —“ What is to be done, sisters ’l I will marry him, 

nang-tuin diim-rion; e-pi e-po aningthi-det-ji.” 

do you go ; our mother our father will be very angry.” 
Ansi akleng-abang pulo—“H. K., nang thiin- 

Thm the eldest one said —“ II. K., you (our) instruction from 
bom-ta arju-je-det-lo, apotke ne-mu 

time to time would not listen to, therefore our youngest sister 
nang-tekang-po; bonta aduk pi-ri alak 

here we are learning; nevertheless grief give her not, trouble 

pi-ri; ketun toi-ri, kedang toi-ri; 

give her not; to cook send her not, to serve up send her not; 

Pangri-re-det-lang-le-md; here again two verbs each have the negative 
affix, pangri and lung, the latter an auxiliary signifying “to continue 
to be.” Pangri in the sense “ to marry,” is the causal of ingri, “ to 
drink copiously of liquor ”; the description of the marriage ceremony 
at p. 18 shows the important part which is taken in it by alcoholic drinks. 
Ingting-po, “it will be dark”: observe the impersonal use of the verb, 
without a substantive: we may say iijo Jdmgting-par, “ the night is very 
dark.” 

Nang-lang-phrbng-si-do-po; phrbng is one of the particles used to 
indicate plurality : “ they will all be looking out for (long ) us there 
( nang)P Bum, one of the verbs indicating continuance may be rendered 
“ from time to time.” 
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aphu-thak-ta a-ri su-ri-tlia, akeng su-rl-tha.” Ansi 
moreover her hand touch not, her foot touch not." So 
a-mu elie-pere-tekang-si sining 

t/ilbir younger sister having instructed and left behind to heaven 
chingjar-tliu-et-jo-lo. Sining lut-le 

they flew up again beautifully together. Heaven not entered 
tiktak, ehi-lang-dun-ding: 

so-long-as, they (II. K. and Ms wife) continued gazing together : 
iinsi thek-dun-de-lo. Pu-ansi H. K. pulo—■ 

Libert, they could see them no more. Then H. K. said — 

“Ingting-po, e-tuin-ta dam-po-nang.” Ansi H. K. 

“ It is getting dark, let us also go our way.’’ So H. K. 

aning arong do-lo, jo-arm thijok ke-ap phak-leng 
his mind joyful lived, uight-and-day deer shooting wild-pig 
ke-ap « a-nr kreng-kre a-rap 

shooting, his platform (for drying flesh) was never dry his shelf 
kreng-kre. 
was never dry. 

Ansi ningkan Lsi iugtang-lo. “ Ai phi, ne hem 
So a year one came to an end. “ 0 granny, ‘ I home 
chedampo pusi ne-kepulo, kolopu-lo-ma ? ’’ pu 
1 will go’ saying I say to myself, what am I to do ? ” saying 
H. K. pulo. “ Nang hem-tang-det, nang rit-tang- 
H. K. said. “ You have your own house, you have your own 
det-le-ma, chedam-ta me; honta nang-peso nang-che-me- 
ficld indeed, you can go, well; but your wife with you does 
me-lang.” “ Bonta,” H. K. pudet, “ ningkan-isi-lo- 

not get on well yet,.’’ “ Buff’ H. K. said, “ a year one (tvhole) 

A-ri su-ri-tha, u-leeng su-rl-tha: this injunction not to touch the 
hand or foot of the fairy princess lias different parallels in other lands; 
in the Celebes version referred to on p. 72 it is the hair that is not to 
be touched. Pe-re, causal of re, “ to be knowing, clever.” Ur, a platform 
or screen for drying flesh in the sun ; rap includes also a shelf in the house. 

String, to be dry, bears the same relation to ring, dry (ante, p. 122), 
as lilting (p. 99), to perceive, does to fang, to look at; in both the prefix 
tee- has apparently been incorporated in the root. 

Chedhm-td-me “ You can go if you like ”: observe the force of mi, 
“ well, good.” Che-mi-me-lang : the verb me here seems to he the 
Assamese rail, “agreement,” not the Mikir word for “good.” Observe 
the idiomatic expression ningkan isl-lo-le-md thi, in answer to an objection: 
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le-ma-thi, pin.” “Bontfi using clie-me-me-la.” 
it is, though, granny." “ Nevertheless, you have not hit it off yet." 

\ v 

Ansi “ Ai tangte, dam-thek-the-lang-po ” H. K. pulo. Ansi 
Then “ Oh, then, go I cannot yet ,” II. K. said. Thin 

H. K. lale katiki lale kanglioi puru keldng 
If. K. there working in the field (doublet) harm-full getting 
phandar kelong, hem-epi ahem puke ingkro 

granary-full getting, the widow’s house so cylindrical receptacle 
ingtong ardung-dung. Ansi 

for rice conical basket were so many (i.e. was filled with). And, 
H. K. aso Arnam pllo, asb Inut-lo. Ansi aphl 
H. II. a child God gave, a child one only. Then his granny 
arju-thu-le-lo: “ Ai phi ne-pl ue-po-iitum a-long 

he asked again: “ Oh, granny, ‘ my mother my father s place (to) 
chedampo-sl ne kepu.” Hem-epi thakdet: “Nang- 

I will go ’ I say to myself.” The widow answered; “ Your 
peso nang cheme-me-lang-tlj, asupb.” “ Kali 

wife (to) you, is not yet well reconciled, grandson dear." “Not so, 
phi, chemelo: ne sb Inut tang-det-lo- 

granny, she is reconciled : me child one has she not already 
le-ma?” “ Da, tangte: nang than-bbm-ta, nang arju- 
given me ? ” Go then: you I repeatedly advised, you looiild 
thek-the-det-lo; chedam-non; bbnta nang-peso nang- 
not listen to me; go together; nevertheless your 'wife is not 
eheme-me-lang de.” Ansi H. K. apesb chepulo 

thoroughly reconciled, indeed.” Then II. II. his wife (to) said 
“Ai nitng-pl, I-li-ta C-libm chedam-po-nang.” Apesb 
“ 0 thou dear one, we two to our home let us go.” His wife 

v 

thakdet, “ Da, nang ne kepon slling-lo-he.” Ansi adap- 
replied, “ Go, yon me talcing ‘wherever you will.” So it became 
lo: an-eho-det jun-det diunlo. Tovar 

morning: rice having eaten leaving drunk they started,. Hoad 

so one says, in reply to a request for payment, ne nang pi-thng-det-lo- 
le-md-thi “ but I have paid you already ! ” Observe that in nltng che-me- 
me-ld the last syllable = long without its nasal, xlsu Arnam pi-lo, “ God 
gave a child ” ; possibly this phrase is due to the narrator, who it will 
be remembered was a Christian. Tt, a particle ==“not yet reconciled.” 
Be, a particle of asseveration, indeed,” probably the Assamese did. 
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e-beng lelo. Ansi asopo-pen. apeso-pen uvum 

a 'piece (of ) they arrived. Then Ms child and Ms wife his waist 

tiimpong-het-sl, poho-pen 

putting between waist and. girdle firmly, with his turban 

che-vam-pliong-het-lo. Ansi dam dam dam, 

he bound ivell round Ms body. So as they went, on their way, 

vo-har iilopo inglbng nang arke-dut, 

a jungle-fowl male on the mountain (side) there was scratching, 

\ 

arlok nting-arke-dut miitha-thek-the jadl-fchek-the. Ansi 
the precipice was scratching inconceivably (doublet). Then 
H. K. pulo—“ Chi, vobar-illopd, kopi kiickeplang-ma ? nil 
IT. K. said —“ Oh, jungle-cock, what are you, doing there !■ I 
hem kachodam-tbng tovar no pek-nbn.” 

home am-going-in-a-lmrry, the way to me leave free.” The 
Vohar iilopo tbakdet— “ Tovar nang kepek-ji 

jungle cock answered —“ The 'way to you I will leave free by no 
kali: ‘ mini H. K. ape-sd Ego chevan-po ’ tang 

■means: ‘ to-day H. K. Ms wife his child will bring ’ so much 
pusl akhat iikkat aiming amang ne nang 

saying to myself, the way he is coming (doublet) I here 
ketbn-le.” H. K. pu-voiphak—“ Che, pulem-ilet-ri! Smoke 
am watching. IT. K. rejoined — “ Oh, joke do not! hereafter 

‘ H. K. apeso ago hem lit chevan-ansl ne-pran 

‘ H. K. his wife his child house field ( to ) bringing while, my life 
ne-rnui ditmlo ’ pu pupa-na.” Vohar iilopo pudet, 

my soul is gone' thus do not have, to say.” The jungle cock said, 

“ Pupe. Mini nang-ta-me ne-ta-me.” H. K. 

“ I do not say so. To-day either you or 1 (will prevail).” II. K. 
pulo “ Sakhit-ma ? ” “ Sakhit.” “ Dohai-msi ? ” 

said “Is that true l” “ Yes, true.” “Do yon swear it! ” 

Hit, a particle used with verbs meaning to tie, hind, in the sense of 
“ firmly, securely.” Dut,, a particle used with verbs of scratching or 
cutting. Ttmg, a particle indicating hurry or haste. EmOkr. “in a 
little time ” : too, “ space or interval of time,” £- particle of unity, 
as in i'-jon, e-beng. Pulem, “ to say in joke : pu, “ say,” Urn., “ seem, pro 
tend.” Tran, Assamese. Pu-pd-nd “ don’t have to say ” : nil Assamese. 
Nang-ta-me, ne-ta-me, idiomatic, “ it will he well with you or it will be 
well with me,” i.e. “ either you or I will come off the better.” Doha!,, 
“ an oath ” ; probably the Assamese ddhdi, “ call for justice ” : seme (the 
Khasi smai) is also used. 
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“ Dohai.” Ansi H. K. athai chepaching-kangsi abop. 

“ I swear.” So H. K. his how having set shot him. 
Ansi dam-thu-chbt, vo-rek alopo tovar nang- 

Then a little further he went, a cock pheasant the way right 

parpan-pet inglong nang-arke-dut, arlok nang- 

across the mountain there teas scratching, the precipice there 

arkedut matha-thek-the jadi-thek-the. Ansi H. K. 
was scratching in an extraordinary manner. Then H. K. 

pulelo “ Clu vo-rek-alopo, kopl nang-clieplang-nia ? ne hem 
said again “ Oh, cock pheasant, what arc you doing there ? I home 

kache-dam-tbng, tovar ne-pek-non.” Yo-rek 

am in a hurry to go, the way leave free for me.” The cock 

alopd pudet—“ Tovar nang kepek-ji kali: 

pheasant said- The road, to you I will yield by no means : 

‘ mini H. K. apeso aso chevan-po-tang ’ pus! akhat 
‘ to-day II. K. his wife his son will bring along ’ saying the way 

akhat amang fuming ne nang-keton-le.” H. K. pudet—“ Chi, 
he is coming (doublet) I am watching.” H. K. said —“ Oh, 

pulem-det-ri! Smoke ‘ If. K. apeso aso chevan-ansi 

don't joke! hereafter ‘ H. K. his wife his son bringing-while 
ne-pran ne-mui dam-lo ’ pupa-mi.” Vorek alopo 

my life my sold departed ’ don't have to say.” The cock-pheasant 
pudet “ pupe.” H. Iv. pu-le-lo— “ Sakhit-ma ? ” 

said “ I don’t say so.” H. K. said again “ Is that true '!■ 
“ Sakhit.” “Dohai-rmi? ” “Dohai.” Ansi H. K. athai 

“ True.” “ Do you swear ! ” “ I swear.” Then II. K. his boiv 

chepaching-kangsi abbp. 
having set shot him. 

Akb dam dam dam, phak-leng alopo kethe puke matha 

Forward as they went, a wild boar {male) great so as could 

thek-the jadi-thek-the, angthur angni pan-lbk-phong, 

not be imagined (doublet), his snout Ms tusks overlapping so, 

tovar nang-par-pan-pet inglong nang-thimur-phak arlok 

road tJiere-right-across the mountain there was rooting the precipice 

\ 

nang-thimur-phak abidi tliek-the-det. Ansi H. K. pulo: 
there was rooting in an extraordinary way. Then H. K. said: 
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“ Chi, phak-leng alopo, kopi nang cheplang-ma ? Tovar 
“ Oh, wild boar, what you arc doing there, ? The way 
ne-pek-tha: ne hem kapele serarak-ji.” Phakleng alopo 
leave free for me: I home want to get quickly." The wild boar 
thakdet— “ Tovar nang kepek-ji kali: 

answered —“ The. road for you I will leave free by no means: 

‘ mini H. K. apeso aso chevan-po-tang ’ pusi 
‘ to-day H. K. his wife and child will bring along,’ saying to myself 
akhat-akhat amang-amang no nang keton-le.” H. K. pudet 
the way he is coming (donblet) I here am watching .” H. K. said 
“ Chi, pulem-det-ri! jasemet ina-pu-ma ? ” Phak-leng alopo 
“ Oh, don’t jest ! is it true or not f ” The 'wild boar 
pulo “Jasemet.” H. K. pudet—“Emoke ‘H. Iv. apeso 
said “It is true.” If. K. said “Hereafter ‘H. K. his wife 
aso hem chevaw-ansl nj^pran dam-lo ne-inui dam-lo ’ 
his son home while bringing mg life, is gone, my soul is gone ’ 
pupa-na.” Phakleng filopo pudet— “Pu-pe.” 

don’t have to say.” The wild boar said — “ I don’t say so.” 

“ Sakhit-ma ? ” “ Sakhit.” “ Dohai-ma ? ” “ Dohai.” 

“ Is that true t ” “ It is true.” “ Do you, swear ’!■ ” “I swear!” 
“ Chi, tangte ”—pit it-thai ehepaching-kangsi abop. Ansi 
“ Oh, then ”—saying Iris bow having set he shot him. So 

hem-le-ji-dbk-dbk-lo, chilbnghe tham-therbk 

( when ) he had nearly arrived at his home, worm casts clods six 

pangrum-si II. K. sarnung vardamlo. Ansi 

having collected H. K. the roof (on) ■went and threw them. Thus 

atepi pulo—“ H. K. vanglo! To inghoi 

his elder' sister-in-law said “ II. K. has arrived ! Then the stools 

kecham inghu kecham.” Ansi inghoi inghu kapat kiipleng 
wash the seats wash ! ” So the stools seats planks benches 

cham-lo. Ansi H. K. phakleng 6-jbn van-si, 
they washed. Then II. K. wild-boar one having brought, 

Bop, to shoot a bird or animal; hp, to let off a bow or gun. 

Dbk-dbk, particles used to indicate that an event has nearly happened 
(with /?, future affix)- To, imperative particle borrowed from Kliasi, and 
prefixed, as in that language. 
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pai-a-rb nang-blkbk-s! hem vanglo. Ansi 

the hedge beside there having set it down home came. Then 
kelepen atepi librlang horpo him 

on his arrival his eldest sister-in-law beer (doublet) bread 
sang-pher nang-pi-lo. Apeso keme-bng puke, ami 
parched rice gave him there. His ■wife very beautiful so, sun’s 
iitur thelalak eharsap un-e. Ansi a-lk- 

splendour like, be looked in the face could not. Then Ms 
fitumke—“ paningve kopi-ching aln'm-lo-ma ? ” pu 

brothers —“ To-night what in the world has happened '!■ ” saying 
ning-ri-jo. Ansi H. K. pnlo: “No mo tovar 

were perplexed. Then H. K. saul “ I a while ago on the way 
phakso nang-abbp: jii pai-are-si me bi-tekang- 

a little pig there-shot: there beside the hedge well I placed and. 
kbk: lale cho-phl dam-nbn.” Ansi a-ikmar-atumke 

left it: there scorch it for eating go.” Then his brothers, 
korte-bang-phongo damlo; aphak kethe-bng peklem- 

the brothers five, went ; the boar (was) so very big, move it 
An-tfi un-e: thangta chbnglioi thek-the, 

even they could not: anything do by themselves they could not. 
Ansi II. K. dun-lo: ail e-hong rum-dam- 

Then H. K. accompanied them: hand one (with) he lifted, and 
kbk: ansi phi-si ingthan-lo, ansi 

brought it a way: then having scorched, it they cut it up, and 
hern van-lo, ehb-tun-lo chodanglo. Ansi aibng bohbng 
home brought, cooked it, served it up. And joyful, noisy, 
chingnek chingnl-sl eho-lo, jun-lo. 
laughing and- making merry, they ate, they drank. 

Ansi puthbt-adaplo. “ H. K. apeso chevtinlo ” 

So next morning dawned. “ H. K. his wife has brought ” 

Pai-ii-rP, “ beside the hedge (pat) ” = pai-a-kmig. ChO-ph l; the Mikirs 
scorch (phi) every bird or animal before preparing it for cooking. 
Chbnglioi, reflexive form of inghoi, “to do,” = “to do by themselves.” 
A-ri-e-kbng: hong is the generic class-word for a limb (see ante, p. 79). 
Inqthan, “to cut up tisli or flesh, whether raw or cooked.” Chingnek 
reflexive of ingnek, to laugh, “laughing together.” Chinynt, reflexive 
of ingni, doublet of ingnek ; the verb also means “ to sit.” 

Puthbt-adup-lo; puthbt, “next”: cf. le-thbt in ddbk-vrtm ii-dun-lHhbt on 
j). 114 above; the time-affix -to is joined directly to whip, “morning.” 
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ti'ing pu arjuToug-si a-rat-isi adet-isi 

so -much saying having got to hear the whole country-side 

xiang kelang chethor-pre matha-fchek-the 

there to see kept coming and going as you could not, imagine 

jadi-thek-the. Ansi H. K. apeso apini binong, ajiso 

(doublet). And H. K. his ivife’s petticoat own striped cloth 

binong, as or alek, pong-ting-ke, liing-pong 

own, gold jewels, necklace, gold-drum (in a) bamboo joint 

tliap mesen-si kardbng raklbk. Ansi 

putting away caref ully, (in the) pitch of the roof tied v,p. So 

H. K.-kc rbng-plm-ri danilo, rxip-phu-ri-dainlo: 

II. K. the village people each went to visit (doublet) : 

iirat sidet chi-phu-ri dam: aphi 

the ryots, the country in turn came tormsit him: afterwards 

apeso nang kelang vang-pre. Mane-ke 

his wife there to gaze on they kept coming and going. Some 

“ni” mane-ke “neng” mane-ke “ te ” 

“ aunt ” some “ sister-in-law ” (brother’s vsife), some “ elder 

mane-ke “ pinu ” pn-abang-ta-dolo. “ Yai 1 

sister” some “ paternal aunt” saying each one was. “Oh l 

me-bng-te-ma ? ” pu pasmgnak-jo. Ansi 

is she not beautiful, sister !■ ” saying they all admired. Then 

\ 

H. K. apeso tbak-dun-lo—“An-cliot kali langhe! Ne pin! 

IT. K.’s wife answered them—“ So much not yet! My petticoat 
binong, ne jiso binong, no lek binong, no roi 

own, my striped cloth own, my necklace own, my bracelet 
binong le ne chepindeng-long-te, aparta sb-se-liing.” 
own again I to put on were toget-if, it 'would not be thus only.” 

A-rat, d-dii, both Assamese loan-words ; rut is raiyat, “ryots,” dit, deli, 
“ country.” Ghethbr-prr, vang-pre, are both used for “ continually coming 
and going, of many people”; the former expression indicates greater 
numbers and frequency than the latter. Pong-ting, “ a gold drum, worn 
on the breast, strung in the middle of a set of strings on which black, 
coral, and gold beads are arranged in alternate rows six deep ” (Stack) ; 
in Assamese mudolx. Ni, neng, it:, pinu: see the table of terms of relation¬ 
ship on p. 20. Apdr-td-sd-se-lang: this sentence appears to be made up 
thus : dpdr, “ greatly, much,” td, corroborative particle: so, diminutive 
particle, negatived by se, Tang, auxiliary verb, “ continue ” ; the force of 
it, then, would be—“ the effect would not he only the poor result you see, 
fine though that is, but ever so much more! ” 
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Ansi mane asarpi pulo—“ Chi, tangte nang pi-tha.” 

Then some old woman said “Oh, then do you give them to her.” 
Ansi H. Iv. asarpo pulo—“ Konat-tong la osb ingcham 
Then H. K.’s old father said —•“ Where ever (did) that hoy mad 
Liplkbk-lo-ne-lb ? kopi athe-tang aplnl jlso 

stoic them away ? for what reason her petticoat striped cloth 

\ 

binong kepl-pe-det ? ” Ansi H. Iv. apeso than-lo— 
own did he not give her ? Then H. K.’s wife explained — 
“ Hala kardong-le kerak-chek-ke.” Ansi phrl- 

“ That pitch of roof-in he has tied them in a bundle. Then having 

v 

dam-si nang-pl-lo. Ansi chepindeng- 

untied there he gave her (the things). Then she put them on 
15 cke-sum-pbt-lo. Lale keme-puke matha-thek-the-det 
herself (doublet) Thereupon beautiful so inconceivably 
ehi-plang-lo. Ansi “ Ai! nie-ke mesen-te-ma! arnam-aso 

she became. Then “ Oh ! beautiful, lovely indeed ! God's child, 

arnl-aso pu pai-pe-lo.” Ankephbng H. K. 

the sun’s child, called not for nothing ■is she.” Thereupon H. K.’s 
iipeso thur-phlut-si ckehijir-pklum-phlum-lo, 

wife rising up her full height sliooh out her clothes flap-flap, 
ingjar-et-dan-lo. Anke H. K. 

flew away gracefully (thither vjlience she came). Then H. K. 

ha-tovar-pen nang-chethek-dun-sl, thai-pen 

from a distant path there having watched her, bow (accus.) 

jo-dun-rang-rang-lo. Ansi apesb pu-tekang-lo, 

continually kept bending. Then his wife said on leaving him, 
“ Tha, tha, mb chiphbjl.” Ansi H. K. 

“ Wait, ivait, hereafter we shall meet again.” Then II. K. 

chiru chernap mon-duk mon-sa-si hem nang-le-lo. 
weeping lamenting sad and sorry at Ms house arrived. 

Konat-tbng = konht-ching,“ wherever % ” Kopi-dthe — kopi-upbt. 
Pai-pe-lo: this idiom is illustrated by the following phrases: Mem- 
dam pai-pe-lo, “ he is. not working gratis, for nothing ” ; la aiding pai- 
pe-lo, “he is not the elder for nothing” ; i.e. he can do better than his 
younger brothers. Ingjiir-et-dan-lo: the element dim gives the force of 
returning to her own place whence she came. Jo, verb, “ to bend a 
bow,” rang, particle of continuance. Tha, “ wait! ” Assamese loan-word. 
Phv, verb, “ to touch, arrive at,” as a boat comes to the shore with 
chi, “ to touch one another, to meet” (see p. 112, lines 1 and 2). 
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Niing-kele-pen cho-che jun-je a-os6 

Immediately on arrival, not eating, not drinking, his child 
nang-chi-bu-det-si ha aphi hem-epi ahem 

having taken on his hack, to Ids granny the widow’s house 

v 

chedam-phit-lo. Ansi dam dam dam aphi hijm-epi 

he started to go. So going along Ms granny the widow’s 
ahem lelo: kele-pen lale kachiru lale kachernap 

house (at) he arrived: on arriving there he wept there he lamented 
matha-thek-the jadi-thek the. Ansi aphi pulo—“ Hako- 
as you could not imagine. Then his granny said —“ From 

pen ' Nang-peso nang-cheme-me-lang ’ nang-pulo-he; 
the first ‘ Your tvife is not yet united with you ’ I told you verily ; 
kopusl non-le nang-kelang-ji-lang ? Nang sining-le kopusi 
how novo will you get to see her again l You heaven-to how 
kedun-thekji ? ” Anke chiru-pet an-muchot 

ivill you be able to follow her l 'Then weeping so much the more 
cho-che jun-je aphi kedam-aling dun-kri, 

not eating not drinking his granny went-tvherever following, 
bar-pi bar-so-le kedam-ta himdun-kri, 

outgoings-great outgoings-little-in going also he kept dogging her, 
kethi kejang-si kedo-po. Ansi aphi 

one-dying, one-perishing (like) he remained. At last his granny 
pulo: “ H. K. akhi lo-du-det-le cho-tha : 

said: “ H. K., food leaf (in) having wrapped up eat (imper.) : 
ne mo bid! nang-than-ji.” Ansi akhi-lti- 

I thereafter a plan to yon will explain.” Then food-in-a-leaf- 
du him sangpher cho-lo. Ansi aphi bldi 

wrapped bread parched rice he ate. Then his granny a plan 
than-lo: “ Minap-ke nang-peso Mon Eecho asopo nang- 
explained: “ To-morrow your wife Mon Baja’s son there 
kachepangri-ji vang-po. Ako nang-hupo 

to marry will come. Before that your father-in-law’s 
angnar-ta nang-lang-chinglu-ji vangpo. Lale nang 
elephant-also there in the river to bailie will come. There do you 


Akhl-lu-du ; dkhl, “something to eat,” Id, ‘‘leaf,” du, “wrap up. 
so much food as can be wrapped up in a leaf,” a morsel. 
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sangti-arlo chi-patu-dam-joi-non; ingnar dam-ji 

sand-underneatk go and hide yourself quietly; the elephant to go 
dbkdok-lo-te, la-arme rip-het-ra nang- 

is-maldng-ready-when, its tail (to) holding on tightly your 
polio-pen nang-so che-vain-phong-het-non. Lale 
turhan-with your child to your waist hind firmly. There 
ingnar nang-arju-lo-te, ‘Ne-taha ne-peso along nang- 
thc elephant you asks if, ‘ I also to my-wife’s place am going 
keohedun-ji ’ pu-ra pu-nbn. Anke menap aml-kangsain-sl 
along icith you ’ saying say. Then to-morrow in the afternoon 
nangtum le-po. Nangke lang-kung-le dokok-non. Anke 
you both will arrive. Do you the-river-hank-on wait. Then 
naug-pes5 lang-kepanglu-ji-aphan aban-atum 

your wife with-watei'-to-bathe-for-the-purpose her male slaves 
asot-atum lang nang-sbk-po. Anke ‘oso-aphan 
her female slaves water will-draw-iherc. Them ‘ For the child 
lang-ejoi-pet ue pi-tha ’ pura hang-dun-non. Anke 
ivatcr one draught only me give ’ saying call out. Then 
lang nang-pi-lo-te thibuk-arlo nang-ser-arnan jbk-dun- 
water you-give-if, the water pot-into your-gold-ring drop 

v 

tkbt-nbn. Anke nang-pban nang-hang-po: anke dun- 
in. Then for you there she will call: then go with 

non: kele-pen nang-sopb o-dam-kbk-nbn; anke 

them: on arriving your child set down on the ground; then 

v 

osb ape-along chedampo.” Ansi iidap 

the child its mother-tmvards will go of itself. So the morning 
.ingthang-lo: chodet jnndet H. K. ha lang-kung 

dawned: having eaten and drunk H. K. to the river hank 
damsi sangti-arlo chipatu-dam-joi-lo. 

having gone under the sand went and hid himself quietly. 
Ansi ingnar lang nang-chinglu-ji vanglo. A nke 

Then the elephant in the river there to lathe came. Then 
chinglu-det damji dbkdbklo. H. K. arme rip-dun- 
having bathed to go it made ready. II. K. its tail holding-on- 

E-joi, “ one draught ” ; jot is perhaps Ass. jol, “ water.” 0, verb, “ to 
leave, set down.” 
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lok-si, apoho-pen a-so che-vam-phbng-defcrlo. Ansi 

tight-to, his turban-icith his child tied firmly to Ms waist. Then 

ingnar ha sinixig ingjar-pon-lo, ansi ha 

tly, elephant to heaven flew up, taking him with, him, and there 

\ 

lang-kung 6-dam-kok-lo. Anke Mon Recho-atum-ta 
on the river bank set him down. Then Mon Baja’s people also 
H. K. apeso-pen asopo nang-kapangri-ji-si Bari-tlie 
II. K.’s wife-ivith his son in order to marry great palace 
Kecho ahem vanglo. Ansi Bari-the Rechd aban- 
King’s house {to) had come. Then great-palace- King's male 
atum iisot-atum H. K. apeso lang-kapanglu-ji- 

slaves female slaves H. K.’s wife with-water-to-bathe-for-the 
iiphan lung nang-kesbk-ji vanglo. Ansi H. K. asopo-aphan 
purpose water there to draw came. Then H. K. his child-for 

lung hang-pi-dun-lo • “ Lang ejoi-pet ne-pi-tha 

water begged them to give: “ Water me- draught only give me 

\ 

ne-sopo-nphan, pe-marli.” Ansi inut-ta pi-pe 

my son-far, good mothers!’ Then one-even would, not give 
inut-ta pi-pe. Ansi aphi-si sarpi nang- 

onc-even ‘would not give. Then at last an old woman came up 
dun-lo: ansi haug-dun-thn-lo H. K.—“ Lang ejoi-pet 

to them : then called out again H. K. —“ Water one draught, only 
ne pi-thii, pe-armim-pi, ne-sopo aphan.” Ansi sarpi 
me give, good Madam, my-child-for.” Then, the old woman 
limg pi-lo; thibuk pheroidun pelem-pelam-sl, H. K. 

water gave him; the water-jar to touch making as though, II. K. 

\ 

ser arnan jbk-dun-thot-lo. Ansi H. K. apeso lang-panglu- 
gold ring dropped into it. So II. K.’s wife they bathed with 
lot a-ri a-keng cham-et aphi-si sarpi- 

uniter: her arms her legs washing-beautifully after the old, 
alang-thibuk aphu nang-dunglo: ser- 

< woman’s water-jar her head {over) they poured there: the, gold 
arnan nang-klo-bup. Ansi H. K. apeso pulo—“Ai! nang 
ring there fell out. Then H. K.’s wife, said—“ Oh ! here 


Mon llecho-iUmri; notice that here turn has its original sense of 
“company”; “Mon Baja's company, or following.” 
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chele-dun»tanglo komatebing alang-thibuk ma ? ” pu 
has arrived to us ivhose in the world water-jar l ” saying 

v 

bisar-lo. Ansi Inut-ta—“Nethibuk kali” Inut-ta 

she enquired. Then one — “ My jar it is not," another — 

“Nethibuk kali” pulo. Ansi “sarpi a-thibuk” 

“ My jar it is not ” said. Then “ (it is) the old woman’s jar ” 

pu-hur-lo. Ansi sarpi-aphan pulo—“KonatsI nang 

they all said. So to the old woman she said —“ Where did yon 

bangso aroan keldng-lbk? Labangso arleng en-dam-non! 

this ling get hold of ? That man go and fetch ! 

La-le nang van thek-the-det, tangte nang 

Him if yoiv bring cannot, then (it is a matter of) your 

pran!” pulo. Ansi sarpi chiru chernap-sl 

life! ” she said. Then the old, woman weeping lamenting 

H. K. along dam-lo, ansi hang-dam-lo— “ Ne-dun 

towards H. K. went, and called out to him —“ With me be 

Ik-non: kopi-apotsl ‘ Lang ne pi-tha ’ si pu- 

pleased to come: for what reason ‘ Water me give ’ this having 

te ne-pran ne-niui ne-kapedam-jl-le matha-thurbng- 

said my life (doublet) me to cause to lose did you have it in your 
\ 

ma ? ” Ansi H. K. as5 ehibu-sl dun- 

mind l ’’ So H. K. his child carrying on his bade went with 
lo. Kelepbn oso o-dam-kbk-lo. Ansi 

her. On arriving the boy he set down on the ground. Then 
osb kat-tang-tang-sl ape cherbak dam-krap-lo, 
the boy running straightway his mother’s lag (into) climbed up, 
ansi mok chu-lo. 
and her breast sucked. 

Ansi Baii-tbe Recbo pulo: "Ai! abldl thek- 
Then the great palace King said: “ Oh ! a thing never 

Pu-hur-lo: hur is one of the particles indicating plurality. 

Ne dun-ik-nbn: Ik, “elder brother,” used as a respectful form 
of address; observe its place in the compound imperative. Mdthu- 
thurbng, lit. “ you had another ( thu ) meaning ” (viz. to make me lose my 
life). Notice how -si, the mark of the conjunctive participle, is affixed to 
the reported utterance of H.K. Cherbak = che-drbak; drbak, the lap or 
bosom; also a verb: oso karbeik, “she holds the child to her bosom.” 
Krop is said to be used only of a child climbing up into its mother’s lap. 
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tbe-lo! a-so-si chi-pethe-rap-tang-det-lo-le-ma ? ” 

seen before ! a child-even have they got great between them already ? ” 

A ns! Mbn-Recbb-atuin tberiik-lo ingringlo: 

Then Mon-Baja’s people were ashamed, were disgusted: 
inon-duk mon-sa bem ckevoi-lo. Ansi H. K. pen 
grieved and sorry home they returned. Then (of) II. K. and 
Bari-the-Eechb asopi pangri-lo pangdbn-lo. 
great palace King's daughter they celebrated the wedding. 

Ansi ningkan-isi mngkan-bini do-dun-si tiki- 

So year-one year-two Iking with them he laboured 
lo inghoi-lo, ansi puru-krehini pbandar-krehini 

in the fields and worked, and granaries-twelve barn-s-twelve 
long-lo. Ansi H. K. iipeso aphiin cbipulo: “ Ai 

got. Then II. K. Ms wife-to said privately: “ 0 

nang pi! Ili-ta vo-pbri asbn vo-thung ason e-tar 

my dear! we two also sparrows-like doves-like a nest 

ari-ke do, e-tkbn an-ke . do; apotke cbedam- 

at least have, a roosting-place at least have; therefore let us go 
po-nang: onghai pen anibai arju-non.” 

away together: father-in-law and mother-in-law ask.” 
Ansi aningve H. K. apeso ape apo 

So that night II. K.’s wife her mother her father 
clierjulo: “ Ai pe pen po! nangli osa 

asked privately : “0 mother and- father! your son-in-law 

kepu-ke: ‘ ili-ta vo-phri ason vo-tbung-ason e-tar 

says: ‘ we two also sparroivs-lily doves-like a- nest 

alike do, e-tbon ■ anke do: ongbai pen 

at least have, a roosting-place at least have: father-in-law and 
anihai arju-nbn r cliedam po-nang ’— pusi pu : 

mother-in-law ask: let us go away together —so he says: 

Nangtum kopi abida-si ne pbar-dun-po-ma ? ” Ansi Bari- 
Ye what order me will command ? ” Then palace- 

Ingring, used as homonym of therak, “ to be ashamed,” also means “ to 
he afraid, disturbed in mind.” 

Clterju-lo = che-drju-lo. Phdr, “to order” ; nang ne keplidr dling-lo, 
“as you order ine ”; ne phdr-dun peme-sen-lo, “I gave him careful 
instructions.” Bid/1 = Ass. bidui, “ leave to depart.” 
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the-Rechc pulo— “ Che pe ! Io-tliui ason 

great-King said —“ 0 daughter! a bundle of greens like, 

hanthui ason eboi-si nang chochok-palar 

a bundle of vegetables like, once for all yon given away, Trr 

ehofcheng-palar tang-det-lo-le-ma. Minap-le 

in exchange (doublet) completely I have. On the morrow 

dam-tha chidun, mini-le dam-tha, chidun.” Ansi apd 

go away together , to-day go away together.” Then her father 
pu-thii-lo : “ Kopisi nangtum kari-ma ? ban-ma ? 

said again: “ What do you desire of me ! male slaves t 

sot-ma ? armo-ma ? okso-ma ? ser-ma ? rup-ma ? ” 

female slaves ? ryots ? husbandmen l gold ?■ silver 2 ” 

\ 

Ansi IT. K. che-than-dam lo: “ Ai nangpo ! ne-pe pen 
So H. K. she went and told: “ 0 my dear ! my mother and 

ne-po kepu-ke— ‘ mini-le dam-tha minap-le dam-tbsi 

my father say —• ‘ this very day go away to-morrow go away 

chi-dun-ta-me; aphutliak, ban-ma ? ,sot-ma ? armo-ina ? 

together if you like ; moreover, slaves ! handmaids ?■ ryots l 

okso-ma ? ser-ma ? rup-ma ? Kopisi nangtum kari-ma ? 

cultivators ? gold ? silver! What do you■ desire ? ’ 

\ \ 

pusi pu.” Ansi H. K. pnlo: “ Thangta nangne.” Ansi 

they say.” Then H. K. said’: “ Anything I need not.” So 

adaplo. Ansi H. lv. anipi pen 

it became morning. Then H. K. his mother-in-law and 
ahupo ardom-lo ardi-lo. Ansi 

his father-in-lav: saluted respectfully (doublet). And 

ahupo pulo: “ Kopisi nangli kari-ma ? ban-ma, 

his father-in-law said: “ What do you, desire ? slaves, 

sot-ma, armo-ma, okso-ma, ser-ma, rup-ma?” Ansi 

handmaids, ryots, cultivator's, gold, silver ? ” Then 

Che pe; notice that pe, “mother,” is used as an affectionate term 
of address to a daughter, exactly as po, “ father,” is used above to a 
son or grandson. Lo-thui-han-thui, “ a bundle of vegetables, with a 
leaf wrapped round it.” Chbk and thing mean literally “to heat,” but 
are here jocularly used for getting rid of a person. Polar causal of 
Jar, “ to be changed or exchanged,” also apparently used jocularly of 
giving in marriage. 
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H. K. pulo “ Thangta nangne.” Ansi H. K. atum 

II. K. said “ I need nothin;/.” ,So H. K. and his wife 

pongnanso tangte asopo hem chedam-lo ansi hem 
the wedded pair and edso their son started for home and arrived 
chile-lo. liechu eliolo kethe cholo, jo-arnl 
there. A king he became, a great one he became, night and 
me, jo-urni the, ansi arecho 

day he was happy, night and day he was great, and his kingdom 
akethe thlrlo. 
was great and stable. 

H.K.-alum: notice the plural affix used to indicate H.K. and Ms wife. 
Cho-lo, “ he became ”; this seems to be a different verb from chb, “ to eat.” 
Notice d-recho “ his kingship ”; redid stands for raj as well as raja. Thir, 
Ass. thir, “ steady, stable.” 


Additional Notes. 

Divisions of time. On p. 95, note, the divisions of the day are given. 
To these may be added those of the year, as recorded by Mr. Stack. 
A year is ning-kim ( cf'. Lushei hum, Shi) kun, “year,” and Lushei ni-kum, 
Thado ningkum, Sho yan-kun, “last year”). A month is Chiklo, 
“moon”; but the Assamese months, which are solar divisions of the 
year, not lunations, appear to be followed. The days of the month are 
not generally counted, and there is said to be no week. (This is borne 
out by S. P. Kay’s English-Mikir vocabulary, which gives hopta, the 
Hindustani hafta, as the word for “week,” with nl-thrbksi, “ seven days,” 
as an alternative. In the Mikir Primer published by the American 
Baptist missionaries in 1903, however, rui is said (p. 21) to be the word 
for “week.”) 

Kedmng-dpbr (clinng, to be cold) is the cold season. Ning-kreng 
(bring, to be dry) is the dry portion of winter. Chung-plmng-bti (chung, 
cold; phiing-bk, hot), is the spring, merging into summer, lidrtd is the 
rainy season, followed by Chung-jir-jir (“becoming cold by degrees”) 
autumn. The following are tlio names of the months, witli the 
corresponding Assamese names, as set down by Mr. Stack 


Literary form. 

A A' ■pronounced in Assam. 

Mikir names. 

Chaitra 

Soit 

Thangthang 

Vaisakha 

Boihag 

There 

Jyeshtha 

deth 

Jangml 

Ashadha 

Ahiir 

Aru 

Sravana 

Srabon 

Vosik 

Bhadra 

Bhadur 

.Takhong 

Aswini 

Ahin 

Paipai 

Kartika 

Karti 

Chiti 

Margasirsa 

Marg 

Phre 

Paushya 

Poh 

Phaikuni 

Magha 

Magh 

Matijbng 

Phalguni 

Phagun 

Arkoi 
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Accordiflg to the Mihir Primer, however, the Mikir names (which 
agree with those given by Mr. Stack) correspond with periods earlier by 
at least a month, Thangthang being the equivalent of February, instead 
of Chaitra (which begins at the vernal equinox), and the other months 
in ordinary sequence (There, March, Jangml, April, etc.). Thangthang 
is said by Mr. Stack to be called Chimglachbng-rung-do, “the stay-at- 
home month.” There is the month in which the jungle is cut and strewn 
to dry (this would agree well with the equivalent of the Primer, rather 
than with Boihag, April-May, when the firing would take place). Yosik 
(“sprout”) should indicate the month of vigorous growth, when the 
rains have set in. Phaikuni seems to be borrowed from the Sanskrit 
Phdlguni , but does not correspond with it. The other names are not 
explained. 

Musical instruments. A flute, pongsi, cut from a bamboo, is mentioned 
on p. 128 : pont/si is the Assamese baiisi, the well-known instrument of 
the youthful Krishna ( Bahsi-dhar). Other instruments known to the 
Mikirs are muri, a fife; citing, a drum ; cheng-lrrup, the small hand- 
drum used by the risOmdr to accompany their dancing at funeral feasts ; 
and hum, a one-stringed fiddle. The last is made by stretching a 
string made from a creeper, miingrt, across a gourd, bong, which provides 
an air-chamber. It is played with a bow, hum-dliso (It, a bow, so, 
diminutive particle) made of bamboo, the string of which is a tough fibre 
of bamboo. (Compare the one-stringed fiddle, pena, of the Meitlieis : 
Meithei Monograph, p. 5ti.) 
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AFFINITIES. 

The place of the Mikirs in the Tibeto-Bunnan family. 

Some idea of the mental equipment of the Arlengs will have 
been gathered from the two preceding sections. It has been 
seen that, within the limited circle of their experience, they 
possess a medium of expression which may be described as 
adequate to their neSds, well knit together in its mechanism, 
and copious in concrete terms, though, like all such languages, 
wanting in the abstract and general. Their folk-tales are lively 
and effective as narratives, and the themes, though probably 
borrowed from the great treasury of popular story elaborated in 
Peninsular India, have been appropriated and assimilated to the 
social conditions of the Mikirs themselves. Little has hitherto 
been done to enlarge the resources of the language in the 
direction of higher culture, or to use it for the expression of 
ideas lying beyond the scope of the tribal life; but there 
appears to be no reason to doubt that the language of the 
Mikirs will be found iu the course of time to be as capable of 
development for this purpose as the speech of their neighbours 
the Khasis.* 

The leading feature of the race, in contrast with other hill 
tribes of Assam, is its essentially unwarlike and pacific 
character. Its neighbours—Khasis, Kacharis, Kukis, Nagas— 
have for centuries been engaged in continuous internecine! strife, 
and their tribal individualities have been preserved, and differ¬ 
ences accentuated, by the state of hostility in which each unit, 
however small, lived with all adjacent peoples. The Mikirs 

* Reference inay here be made to a summary of the Gospel history 
in Mikir entitled Birtd Keme, “Glad tidings,” published by the American 
Baptist Mission Press, Tika, Nowgong, in 1904. 
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have always, at least during the last two centimes, been, as 
Major Stewart described them in 1855, “ good subjects.” 
Numbering some ninety thousand souls, they are extremely 
homogeneous, while other tribes in their neighbourhood differ 
in an extraordinary manner from village to village, and con¬ 
stantly tend to split up into smaller aggregates, looking on all 
outsiders as enemies. No such disintegrating influence has 
affected the Arlengs. Whether in North Cachar, the Jaintia 
Hills, Nowgong, or the Mikir Hills, their tribal institutions, 
their language, and their national character are identical, and 
they pursue their peaceful husbandry in the same manner as 
their forefathers, raising in ordinary lyears sufficient food for 
their subsistence, and a considerable amount of cotton and lac 
for export to the plains. In these circumstances, surrounded 
by warring tribes, and still nomadic in their habits of cultiva¬ 
tion, they have from time to time found it necessary to place 
themselves under the protection of stronger peoples. It has 
been mentioned in Section I. that the traditions of the race 
show that they were formerly subject to the Khasi chiefs of 
Jaintia and the eastern states of the Khasi Hills, and that they 
migrated thence to the territory subject to the Ahorn kings.* 
During their sojourn in Khasi-land they assimilated much ; 
dress (p. 5), ornaments (p. 6), personal names (p. 17), methods 
of divination (pp. 34, 35), funeral ceremonies (pp. 38-42), 
memorial stones (p. 42), all come from the Khasis, who have 
also contributed many words to their common speech. Borrow¬ 
ings from Hinduism are equally manifest in their language, their 
folk-tales, and their religion. Assamese words are numerous 
in Mikir; Arndm Kcthe (p. 30) eeems to he a translation of 
Mahadeva; Jbm-ar'onff (p. 28), and the ideas linked therewith 
of an after-life, are strongly impressed with a Hindu stamp. 

Yet they retain, together with these borrowed features, a 
sufficiently definite stock of original characteristics. Physically 
they differ much from Khasi and Assamese alike. Their social 
fabric is based upon clearly marked exogamous groups, with patri¬ 
archal principles of marriage and inheritance; they call these 
by a Khasi name ( kur ), but have no trace of the matriarchal 

* This seems to have taken place in or about 1765 a. i>. See Gait, 
History of Assam, p. 181. 
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family as known among the Khasis. They build their houses 
on posts, while their neighbours, except the Kukis, build on the 
ground. Their deities are of the primitive kind which is common 
•to all Indo-Chinese races, well known, under the name of Nats, 
as the object of popular worship and propitiation in Burma. 

Ever since the race has been studied, it has been noticed 
that it was difficult to establish its exact place and affinities 
in the heterogeneous congeries of peoples who inhabit the 
mountainous region between India and Burma. This was 
remarked by Robinson in 1841 and 1849, by Stewart in 1855, 
by Damant in 1879. At the Census of 1881 an attempt was 
made to bring the Mikirs into relation with the Boro or 
Kachan stock; but it was seen at the time that more must be 
ascertained regarding their neighbours before any final judgment 
could be arrived at. Dr. Grierson, on linguistic grounds, has 
classed them in the Linguistic Survey as intermediate between 
the Boro and the Western Nagas. It appears to the present 
writer, in the light of the much fuller information now avail¬ 
able, that they should be classed rather with those tribes which 
form the connecting link between the Nagas and the Ivuki- 
Chins, and that the preponderance of their affinities lies with 
the latter of these two races, especially those dwelling in the 
south of the Arakan Roma range, where the Chin tends to 
merge into the Burman of the Irawadi Yalley. 

When Robinson and Stewart wrote, it was still remembered 
that the Mikirs had once been settled in strength in the 
country (now called North Cachar) to the immediate north of 
the Barftil Range, and in contact with the Angami, the Kachcha, 
and the Kabui Nagas; amt that, exposed as they were in this 
locality to the inroads of the Angamis and the oppression of the 
Kachari kings, they had migrated westwards to the territory of 
the Jaintia Raja in search of protection. It was noticed in the 
Assam Census Report of 1881 that in this region north of the 
Barail, where there are now no Mikirs, local names belonging 
to their language indicated their former presence. When they 
lived there, they must have been in touch with tribes belong¬ 
ing to the Kuki-Chin stock, who have for centuries occupied 
the hill ranges to the south of the valley of Cachar, and the 
mountains between that valley and Manipur. 
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The institutions of co-operative agriculture by the village 
lads (p. 11), the bachelors’ house or terdng (id.), the former 
custom of ante-nuptial promiscuity (p. 19), and the traces of 
village tabu resembling the Naga genna, still characterizing the 
annual festival of the Rougher (p. 43), all point to a connection 
with the Western Naga tribes, rather than to affinity with the 
Kachari stock. From the Kuki and Chin tribes the Mikirs 
are distinguished chiefly by their pacific habits, and by the 
absence of the dependence upon hereditary tribal chiefs which 
is so strong a feature among the former. The customs of both 
races as regards the building of houses upon posts, with a hong 
or open platform in front, are identical; in Major G. E. Fryer’s 
paper “ On the Khyeng people of the Sandoway District, 
Arakan,” published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal for 1875 (pp. 39, 99), a Khyeng house is figured which 
bears a striking resemblance to the Mikir house. The insti¬ 
tutions of domestic and individual life among the Khyengs 
(Chins), as described by Major Fryer, especially as regards 
marriage, funeral ceremonies, the disposal of the dead (after 
copious feasting of friends and relatives) by cremation, the rules 
of inheritance (females being wholly excluded from succession), 
the treatment of disease, the propitiation of spirits, and the 
annual festivals in honour of the gods who preside over man’s 
welfare, present the closest analogy to those of the Mikirs as 
set forth in this monograph. Like the Mikirs, the Chins are 
divided into exogamous groups and follow the rule of male 
kinship; but, like the Mikirs also in this, the approved 
marriage is that between a man and his first cousin on the 
mother’s side. It has been noticed already (p. 21) that the 
word for father-in-latv (ong-hai, wife’s father) in Mikir is 
identical with that for maternal uncle, 'ong, and that son-in-law, 
osd, also means nephew (sister’s son). The story of “the 
Orphan and his Maternal Uncles ” illustrates the obligation 
which lies on a lad to many his mother’s brother’s daughter 
(see above, p. 53). Similarly, Harata Ivunwar, though but 
a mortal, calls his father-in-law the Bdri-the liechd 'onghai 
(p. 147), and is spoken of by him as osd (id.), while the fairy 
princesses call him. cousin, Ic'orpo (p. 127). The same pheno¬ 
menon appears in the Kuki-Chin languages. In Sho or Chin 
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(Ivhyeng) apu means both maternal uncle and father-in-law; 
so also in Lushei, pu has both meanings. The following list of 
words indicating relationship in Mikir and Lushei (representing 
the Central Kuki-Chins) shows how closely the two languages 
correspond in this important part of their vocabulary :— 



Mikir. 

Lwhci. 

grandfather 

phu 

pu 

grandmother 

phi 

pi 

grandson 

SU-po 

tu-pa 

granddaughter 

Sllr-pi 

tu-nu 

father 

lHi 

pd 

mother 

pel 

nu 

aunt: 



father’s sister 

Tri 

ni 

mother’s sister 

pi-nu 

nu 

father’s brother’s wife 

nl 

nu 


Among all these tribes the most important index to racial 
connexion is to be found in their languages. No one would 
now assert that language, any more than religion, is everywhere 
a conclusive mark of racial unity; immense masses of the 
people of India to-day speak languages imposed upon them 
from without, and Aryan speech has extended itself over many 
millions in whose blood nothing is due to the original invaders 
from the north-west. Again, the practices of a predatory state 
of society bring into the tribe slaves and wives from outside; 
or, as among the Mikirs (p. 33), aliens may be accepted on 
equal terms as members, thus modifying the unity of blood. 
On the other hand, it would be equally unreasonable and 
opposed to the facts to deny that, among such communities as 
the Tibeto-Burman peoples of Assam, race and language do, 
constantly and in a general manner, coincide. People who 
speak a tongue which is unintelligible to their neighbours are 
necessarily thrown together into a unity of their own. Their 
ancestral ideas and institutions, secular and religious, their 
tribal history, must tend to keep them united, and perpetuate 
the influence of a common origin by the fact that all outside 
the community are actual or potential enemies. Language, 
therefore, when it coincides with tribal separateness, is our 
chief guide in determining the relationship of the hill tribes of 
Assam one to another. 

Here another qualification is, however, necessary. The 
word-stock of the Tibeto-Burmaii races is to a large extent 
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identical. The same methods of arranging the elements of 
the sentence, in other words the same general principles of 
grammar, prevail throughout the whole family of speech. We 
must, therefore, in investigating the nearer kinship of one group* 
to another, not he misled by linguistic resemblances which 
are common to the whole stock to which both groups belong. 

In comparing Tibeto-Burman languages it has been usual 
to choose for examination in the first place the numerals and 
in the second the pronouns. The vocabulary of nouns, 
adjectives, and verbs is liable to disturbing influences which 
do not equally affect the simple ideas represented by number 
and person. Let us begin, therefore, with the numerals. 


These, so far as they are necessary for our purpose, are as 
follows in Mikir:— 


one, isi 
two, hint 
three, Icethbm 
four, pldli 
five, pKmgil 
six, theruk 
seven, therbk-sl 
eight, ner-kep 
nine, sir-hep 
ten, hep 
eleven, krc-isi. 


twelve, kre-luni 
thirteen, kre-kethbm 

etc. 

a score, ing-koi 
twenty-one, ing-koi-rCi-isi 
etc. 

thirty, thbm-kep 
forty, phili-kip 
etc. 

a hundred, phdro 


Here the first thing to be noticed is that the three numerals 
between six and ten are not independent vocables, but coin* 
pounds; seven is six plus one: eight is ten minus two, and nine 
is ten minus one. In most of the other languages of the family 
this is not so; the Boro, frhe Naga, and the majority of the 
Kuki-Chin languages all have independent words for seven, 
eight, and nine. It appears to be only in the Kuki-Chin group 
that we can find an analogy to the Mikir words for these three 
numerals. In Anal, a language of the Old Kuki family spoken 
in Manipur, seven is talc-si, which seems to be identical with 
the Mikir iherbh-si ; and in Meitliei (the language of the 
Manipuris) eight is ni-joan, “ two from ten,” and nine is rna-pan, 
“ one from ten.” 

We next notice that ten is expressed by two separate words, 
I'ep (in ten and its multiples) and Ire (in the compounds from 
eleven to nineteen). So far as vocabularies have yet been 
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published, the only other tribes of the Tibeto-I’urnyui family * 
which have a word resembling k'ep for ten are Maring Naga, 
one of the Naga-Kuki languages, where it is chip, and Shd or 
.southern Chin, where gip is used for ten in the sequence thirty, 
forty, fifty, etc. (thum-gip, thirty, mli-gip, forty, ngha-gip, fifty, 
exactly corresponding to the Mikir th'om-lcep, phill-k'ep, plxongo- 
k'ep ). The close resemblance of the other numerals in Maring 
to Mikir forms is noticeable; four is fill, five ftinga, and six 
tharuk. The other word for ten, lent, strongly resembles the 
Angumi kerr or kerrv, and the Kachcha Naga garb); in the 
Central Naga group the prefix he- has been replaced by ta- or 
U-, and the words for ten are ter, tarn (Ao), taro, fard, tan 
(Lhota), etc. In the Naga-Kuki group Sopvoma has chiro, 
Maram kero, Tangkhul thara, etc. In the Kuki-Chin group 
Meithei tara is the same word: in the Central Chin another 
prefix, pu-, pd-, or pa-, is used, and we have Lai pom, Banjogi 
para, Taungthii parka. There are no Boro forms which cor¬ 
respond to kre, nor any much resembling k'ep. 

The Mikir word for twenty, ingloi, is made up of the 
prefix ing-, and km, formerly (before the loss of the final /) kol. 
Kachcha Naga has the same word, engleai, Kabui choi, koi, or 
kol. The word also appears in (Taro (kol), Tipura (khol), and 
Deori-Ghutiya (kioa), of the Boro group; Angami me-kwu, me- 
klvi, mekko, Lhota mc-kici, mekvM, in the West and Central 
Naga groups; Maram and Sopvoma {make, ma/cei), Tangkhul 
(maga), Phadeng (ma-kui), in the Naga-Kuki group, and 
Singpho khun. In the Kuki-Chin languages it is very common 
(Meithei lml, Siyin kid, Lai po-kid, Shonshe ma-lml, Banjogi 
Mil, Sho [Chin] Mil, goi). There does not appear to be any 
trace of this word for a score in the Tibetan and Himalayan 
languages, where twenty is invariably rendered by “ two-tens.” f 
The Northern Indian word Icon, which has the same meaning, 
has been compared with it; it is difficult, however, to imagine- 
borrowing on one part or the other. 

In the series of tens, 30 to 90, Mikir prefixes the multiplier: 
thbm-k'ep, phili-k'ep, phbngo-k'ep, etc. The Boro group prefixes 

* Words resembling kip are found for ten in some of the pronominal- 
izeil languages of the lower Himalayas of Nepal; but these do not enter 
into our present field of comparison. 

t Lepeha Iclia, Ivhaling khal, are probably the same word. 
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the tens (Caro sot-brl, 40, sot-bonggd, 50, sot-dole, 60, etc.).* 
The Naga group has both systems; Angami prefixes the tens: 
lhl\-dd, 40, Ihl-pangu, 50, IM sunt, 60; Lhota and Ao suffix 
them : Lhota tham-dro, 30, zit-ro, 40, rok-ro, 60; Ao semur’ 30 
lir 40, rok-ur' 60. In the Kuki-Chin group the majority of 
dialects prefix the tens (Thado and Lushei sdm-thum 30, som-ll 
40, etc.), and this is also the rule for Kachcha Naga, Kabui, 
and Khoirao, as well as for all the languages classed by Dr. 
Grierson as Naga-Kuki. But the Sho or southern Chins not 
only have the same collocation as the Mikirs ( thum-gip, mll-gip, 
ngha-gip) —an arrangement which also obtains in Burmese,— 
hit use the same words. This coincidence is very striking. 

The word for a hundred, phetro, bears no resemblance to any 
word expressing this numeral in the Boro languages. It agrees 
with the Angami km, Kezhama Jen, Sopvoma lere, and in a 
remarkable way with the words used by the Southern Chins 
(Taungtha ta-yd — tard, Chinbok phyd = ■plird, Yawdwin prd, 
Sho (Chin) krdt). It will be seen that glut- in Mikir, k- in the 
Naga languages, and ta-, pit-, p- and It- in the Chin dialects, 
are numeral prefixes, and that the essential element of the 
numeral is rd (Mikir to) or rat. It appears in this form, 
without any prefix, in several other Kuki-Chin languages. 

Here should be mentioned a custom which obtains in 
Mikir of counting hy fours; a group of four is chelte or c 'hike, 
which corresponds to the Boro zalchai (jalehai). This system is 
used for counting such things as eggs, betel-nuts, fowls, etc., 
of the same class; e.g. vo-tl chike ph'ongd-rd e-pum, 21 eggs 
(4x5 4- 1): chike pli'ongd-rd pnm-th'om, 23 eggs (4 x 5 4 3). 
Possibly one language has borrowed from the other. (This 
method of counting by fours is common throughout the Aryan 
languages of Northern India, where a group of four is called 
gandd .) 

Our conclusion from these comparisons is that while Mikir 
has few coincidences, beyond those common to the whole 
Tibeto-Burman family, with the Boro group, it has many with 

* Other Boro languages borrow Aryan words for higher numbers 
than ten. 

t Lhi is the relic of hr, with the prefix k dropped and the r changed 
to l. 
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the Naga and Kuki-Chin groups, and especially with the Sho 
or southernmost Chins. 

Before leaving the numerals, something must be said of the 
prefixes which they exhibit throughout the Tibeto-Burman 
family. Taking first that member for which we have the oldest 
materials, Tibetan, the first ten numerals are as follows :— 

As now spoken in Central 



As written . 

Tibet,. 

one 

gchig 

chik 

two 

gnyis 

nyl 

three 

gsum 

sum 

four 

bzhi 

shi 

five 

Inga 

nga 

six 

drug 

dhuk 

seven 

bdun 

dim 

eight 

brgyad 

gya 

nine 

dgu 

gu 

ten 

bchu 

chu 


Here we observe several different prefixes, once no doubt 
supplied with vowels, but from the dawn of written record united 
in Tibetan with the 'following consonant, and now no longer 
heard in utterance ; in the first three units the prefix, is g -; in 
four, seven, eight, and ten it is b-: in six and nine it is d-: and 
in five it is 1-. 

In the Tibeto-Burman languages of Assam and Burma we 
find the same phenomenon of numeral prefixes; but while 
some languages have the same prefix throughout the ten units, 
others, like Tibetan, have several different prefixes. In some 
cases, again, the prefixes have been incorporated in the numeral 
and .are no longer recognized as separable, while in others they 
may be dropped when the numeral occurs in composition; in 
others, again, the prefixes have (a,s in spoken Tibetan) been 
dropped altogether. 

Of the first class the best examples are the Central Kuki- 
Chin languages:— 



Lai. 

Shonshe. 

Lushei. 

one 

pd-kat 

ma-kat 

pa-khat 

two 

pd-ni 

ma-nhi 

pa-nhih 

three 

po-thuni 

ma-ton 

pa-thum 

four 

po-ll 

ma-li 

pa-ll 

five 

po-nga 

ma-nga 

pa-nga 

six 

po-ruk 

nia-ruk 

pa-ruk 

seven 

po-sari 

ma-seri 

pa-sarih 

eight 

po-ryei!7i 

ma-rlt 

pa-riat 

nine 

po-kiva 

ma-ko 

pa-kuii 

ten 

pd-ra 

ma-ra 

shorn 
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Of the second class Mikir, in common with most of the 
Assam family, is an example; in one and tivo the prefix 7ee- 
(representing the Tibetan g-) has been abraded to i- and hi- : in 
three it persists; in these numbers the prefix may be dropped 
in composition, leaving si, nl, and thorn remaining. In four 
and Jim we have the prefix phi- (for pi-) and pho- (for po- or pa-), 
representing the b- of Tibetan, but now no longer separable. 
In six the prefix the- represents the original d-, and has similarly 
become inseparable. In ten, the form Ire represents an original 
herd, answering to the Kuki-Chin pd-rd and ma-rd and the 
Meithei ta-rd. We notice that in Mikir, as in the Xaga and 
Kuki-Chin languages, the hard consonants Jc, p, t (ph, tli) have 
replaced the soft g, b, and d of the Tibetan. In the Boro 
languages, on the other hand, the original soft consonants of 
Tibetan are retained, as will be seen from the forms below:— 



JiOTo, 

Dimasa. 

Garo. 

one 

se, sui 

sill 

Sil 

two 

ni, nui 

gini 

gill 

three 

than) 

gatam 

gitiim 

four 

bre, briii 

bri 

br! 

five 

ba 

bongii 

bougga 

six 

ro, do 

do 

dok 


In these changes Mikir follows the phonetic laws obtaining 
in Naga and Kuki-Chin, not those which obtain in Boro. 

It has been pointed out already (p. 78) that generic deter¬ 
minatives are used in Mikir when numbers are joined to 
nouns. This practice is common to the Boro languages and to 
the Kuki-Chin group (as well as Burmese), but does _ not 
appear to be prevalent in the Western Xaga group. A list of 
the words used in I)arrang Kachan is given at p. 13 of Mr. 
Endle’s grammar; for Garo, a .litjt will be found at p. 6 of 
Mr. Phillips’s grammar; it much resembles the Darrang list, 
but neither contains any forms coinciding with those of Mikir 
except the Garo pat, used for leaves and other flat things, which 
resembles the Mikir pah. On the other hand, in Kuki-Chin 
we have in Lai puvi for globular things,* the same as in Mikir, 
and in Sho (Chin) we have for persons pun, the Mikir lung 
(bang in Mikir and pang in Lushei mean body), and for animals 
ziin, the Mikir j'on (Mr. Houghton’s grammar, p. 20). Here 
again the affinity of the Arleng is with the Kuki-Chin group, 
* Linguistic Survey, vol. III. part iii., p. 118. 
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and especially with its southernmost member, rather than with 
the Boro. 

Turning now to the pronouns, the Mikir ne for the first 
person singular finds it exact equivalent only in the two Old 
Kuki dialects Anal and Hiroi, spoken in Manipur, where the 
corresponding pronoun is ni (Anal) and nai (Hiroi). In Boro 
the form is dng, in Angarni d, in Sema ngi, in Ao ni, in Lhota 
«, in Kaeheha Naga dnui. In the majority of the Kuki-Chin 
family another stem, hei or he, is used. Here Mikir agrees 
with the two Kuki dialects mentioned and with some of the 
Naga forms, rather than with Boro. 

For the second person singular all the Tibeto-Burman 
languages of Assam have ndng, or closely similar forms. 

For the third person Mikir now uses the demonstrative Id, 
but, as the possessive prefix shows, had formerly d. In this it 
agrees with Lai, Lushei, Chiru, Kolren among the Kuki family, 
and Tangkhul and Maring among the Naga-Kuki group. What 
the original Boro pronoun of the third person was is not now 
ascertainable; the demonstrative U (Darrang), be, (halting), bo 
(Dlmnsii) or ud (G-aro) is now used instead. This seems to 
correspond with the Mikir pe-, pi-, pd- in the words mentioned 
on p. 80. In Angarni the pronoun is similarly pd, in Sema pd, 
and in Ao -pd. In Meithei and many other Kuki-Chin 
languages another demonstrative, ma, is u-sed; this may be 
connected with the Mikir mi, me, in mini, to-day, mendp, 
to-morrow (see p. 80). But, although ma is used as a separate 
pronoun for the third person in the majority of the Kuki-Chin 
group, the prefixed d- of relation, usual in Mikir, which (as 
explained on p. 76) is really the possessive pronoun of the 
third person, is widely employed throughout the family, as a 
prefix both to nouns and adjectives, in exactly the same way as 
in Mikir. This coincidence, again, is striking; the Boro 
languages seem to present nothing similar. 

The plural pronouns in Mikir are formed by adding -him to 
the singular. Exactly the same thing takes place in Tangkhul, 
a Naga-Kuki language: i, I, i-thum, we; nd, thou, nd-thnm, 
ye; d, he, d-thum, they. The plural of nouns, however, in 
Tangkhul is formed by other affixes, generally -words meaning 
‘‘many ” [cf. the Mikir ong). 

>i 
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Mikir kas two forms for the pronoun of the first person 
plural, according sis the speaker includes the person addressed 
or excludes him, l-tum or e-tum in the former and ne-tmn in 
the latter case. The first, it will be seen, agrees with the, 
general word for we in Tangkhul. In Angami also two forms 
are used, he-ko for we exclusive, and ti-vo for we inclusive; the 
former seems to agree in form, though not in sense, with 
the Mikir e-tum . The affinity of Mikir with the Western 
Xaga and Xaga-Kuki languages seems to be exemplified 
here also. The Boro languages have not the double form for 
this person. 

The reflexive pronoun or particle in Mikir, che (see p. 80), 
is represented in Thado Kuki by hi, which is perhaps the same 
word. Angami has the, Meithei na. Boro does not appear to 
possess any corresponding particle. 

The interrogative particle -ma in Mikir (p. 80) is mo in 
most of the Kuki-Chin languages (in some -era, -am), while in 
Angami it is ma, and in Kaclicha Xaga me. The same particle 
(ma) is used in Garo and Boro for questions. 

Two particles are used in Mikir as suffixes to magnify or 
diminish the root-word; the augmentative is -pi (as th'eng, 
wood, firewood, th'engpa, a tree; lang, water, Icmgpi, the great 
water, the sea), the diminutive is -so (as hem, a house, h'emso, 
a hut; lang-sd, a brook). Boro has -via for the augmentative, 
•sd for the diminutive ( dui-md , great river, dui-sa, brook); but 
Meithei and Thado have the same particles as Mikir, -pi and 
-cha (eh is equivalent to s). 

The Mikir suffix -po, feminine -pi, corresponding to the 
Hindi -todla (see several examples on p. 12 ante), seems to be 
identical with the Meithei -ba (-pa) and -hi (-pi), though it has 
nothing like the extensive use in Mikir which -bd (-pd) has in 
Meithei. 

The noteworthy separable prefix dr- in Mikir, which is 
probably connected with the Tibetan prefix r- (see ante, p. 129, 
note), appears to occur in the Kuki-Chin languages, but does 
not seem to have any representative in the Boro family. The 
examples in the Kuki-Chin volume of the Linguistic Survey 
are found in Rangkhol (p. G, er-ming, “ name”), Aimol (p. 215, 
ra-mai, “ tail,” Mikir arms), Korn (p. 245, ra-mhing, “ name ” ; 
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ru-ncri, “ earth, ground ” [nai perhaps = Mikir le in !bng-le\), 
Kyaw or Chaw (p. 254), and Hiroi (p. 282). All these forms 
of speech belong to the Old Kuki group, which has already 
yielded several other analogies with Mikir. 

The prefix he- (hi-, led-), which plays so important a part in 
Mikir (see pp. 77, 83, 84) in the formation of adjectives, par¬ 
ticiples, and verbal nouns, and answers to the Boro ga - and the 
Angami he-, has for the most part disappeared from the Kuki 
dialects, perhaps because it conflicts with the prefixed pro¬ 
nominal stem of the first person, lea-. It survives, however, in 
the three Old Kuki languages, Kom, Anal, and Hiroi. In 
Tangkhul, of the Naga-Kuki group, it is used exactly as in 
Mikir, to form adjectives and verbal nouns, c.g .:— 

Milcir. Tanglcliul. 

to come ke-vang ka-va (to go) 

to eat ke-cho ka-shai 

to remain ke-boin ka-parn (to sit) 

to beat ke-clibk ka-shb 

to die ke-tln ka-tln 

The particles used in Mikir as suffixes to indicate tenses of 
the verb, with the exception of that for the completed past, 
tang, which appears to be identical with the Thado and Lushei 
td, do not seem to have any close analogues in the Kuki-Chin or 
Naga-Kuki groups; they are also quite different from those 
used in the Boro group. Causative verbs, however, are in 
many Kuki-Chin languages constructed with the verb pi: or p'eh, 
“to give,” as in Mikir; and the suffix of the conjunctive par¬ 
ticiple in Mikir, -si, is perhaps the same as -clvd in Ivhoirao. 
In Boro the prefix fi-, answering, to the Mikir pi-, was formerly 
used to form causatives, as appears from verbal roots in current 
use; the construction now most common uses -mi, which has 
the same meaning (“ to give ”) as a suffix. 

The negative verb in Mikir is formed by suffixing the 
particle -e to the positive root, when the latter begins with a 
vowel. Similarly, in Boro a negative verb is formed by adding 
the particle -d. In the Kuki-Chin languages different suffixes 
are employed ( lo , lai, loi, male, ri), and in a few dialects prefixes. 
Here Mikir resembles Boro rather than the Kuki group. 
But the remarkable feature of Mikir in reduplicating initial 
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consonants before the suffixed negative (see ante, p. 85) has no 
analogy in either family, unless the isolated example in Kolren 
(an Old Kuki dialect) quoted in the Linguistic Survey, vol. 
III., part iii., p. 19, supplies one. It is to be observed, however 
that in the construction there cited (na-pe-p'elc-mao-yai, “ did 
not give ”), the verb pelt has suffixed to it the negative particle 
mao, and that the reduplication alone appears to have no 
negative force. Other examples seem necessary before the rule 
of reduplication can he considered to be established. Possibly 
lot and lai in Kuki correspond to the separate Mikir negative 
ka-li (see ante, p. 86). 

It remains to give some examples of correspondence in 
general vocabulary between Mikir and other Tibeto-Burman 
languages. It has been shown above from the analysis of the 
numerals that prefixes play a large part in all these languages. 
These prefixes, which to some extent are interchangeable, and 
also differ in the different members of fhe family, have to be 
eliminated in order to find the roots which are to be compared. 
Again, certain changes in vowels and consonants between 
different languages regularly occur. Our knowledge is not yet 
sufficient to enable a law of interchange to be formulated ; but 
the following conclusions seem to be justified. In vowels, 
Mikir has a preference for long 6 where other languages have 
-a, especially in umlaut ; * on the other hand long a in Mikir is 
sometimes thinned down to e; the word redid, answering to 
the Aryan raja, is an example of both processes. Long i in 
Mikir often corresponds to oi and ai, as well as to e and ei, in 
the cognates. As regards consonants, nasals at the end of 
syllables are often rejected; thus within Mikir itself we have 
0 and ong, ala and dam, ne and n'eng, la and lang. Some 
languages (as for instance Angamij Naga) tolerate no con¬ 
sonantal endings, not even a nasal. In Mikir itself final l has 
been vocalised into i or dropped; and in many Naga and Kuki- 
Chin dialects (as also in Burmese) final consonants have dis¬ 
appeared or have suffered great changes. As already noticed, 

* Southern Chin, as will bo seen from the word-lists which follow, 
agrees in this respect with Mikir against Lushei, Meithei, and other 
Kuki-Chin languages. 

t The only exception in Angarni is r, in which a few words end. 
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the surd mutes k, p, t (sometimes aspirated) have taken the 
place of the original sonants g, b, d to a large extent in Mikir, 
though b and d (not g) still survive in a fair proportion of 
words. Boro generally retains the old sonants of Tibetan, and 
Meithei uses both classes according to the adjacent sounds. 
The palatals ch,j of Mikir tend to become sibilants, s, ts, z, in 
the cognate languages; j is also often softened to y in Kuki-Chin. 
L and r in anlaut frequently interchange in Meithei, the 
interchange depending on the adjacent vowels. These letters 
also interchange freely in other languages of the fandly. In 
Burmese r has everywhere been changed to y, except in 
Arakan. L and n also often interchange. Initial d in Mikir 
seems sometimes to correspond to l in other cognates ; and it is 
possible that Mikir initial s may occasionally be represented 
by h in the latter, though this is not quite certain. Th and s 
often interchange in anlaut, some dialects of Kuki-Chin showing 
the intermediate stage of 0, which in Burmese now everywhere 
replaces original s. 

Lastly, it should be noticed that Tipura, an outlying member 
of the Boro group, often exhibits a sound system more closely 
corresponding to that of the Kuki-Chin languages (which are 
its neighbours) than Boro, Dlmasa, or Garo. 

The resemblances in vocabulary between Mikir and tire 
Western Naga dialects are extensive, as will be seen from the 
list (due to Mr. A. W. Davis) at p. 201, vol. III., part ii., of 
the Linguistic, Survey. These need not be repeated here. The 
following is a list of Boro (Darning), Dlmasa, Garo, and Tipura 
words which seem to correspond with Mikir. It will be seen, 
however, by reference to the columns headed Kuki-Chin and 
Naga (including Naga-Kuki), that in the case Of nearly all 
these words the other two families, as well as Mikir, have the 
same roots. They therefore belong to the common stock of the 
Tibeto-Burman languages of Assam, and do not by themselves 
prove any close connection of Mikir with Boro. 
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Nouns. 


English. JMikir. 
nose nokan 

eye mek 

mouth ing-lid 

tooth so 

ear no 

face me- 

hang 

belly pok 

father po 

son sd-pd 


daughter 

so-pi 

cat 

meng, 


rneng- 


kalu 

iron 

ing- 


chin 


Boro family * 
Cfaro, nukum, 
nakung 

Tipura, bukung 

Boro megan 
Bimusd mu 
Garo mik-ren 

Boro kliii-ga 
Bimdsd khau 
Garo hd-tom, 
ku-sik 

Boro ha-tliau 
Bimdsd id. 


Garo na-chil, 
na-kal 

Boro makhang 
Garo mikkang 
Tipura muk- 
hang 

Bimdsd ho 
Garo ok, pl-puk 
Tipura bahak 


Boro i 
Bimdsd) 


fa 

Garo pa, ba, 
Tipura ba. 


Boro f’sii 
Bimdsd pasa, sa. 
Garo sa, pl-sa 
Tipura basa 
Bimdsd pu-su 


Garo meng-go 
Tipura a-nilng 

Boro shurr 
Bimdsd sher 
Garo sil, sar 
Tipura sir 


Kuki-Chin. 
Meithei natol (n) 
Thado nakui 
Lushei nhar 

Meithei) 

Thado > mifc 
Lushei J 
Shd {Chin) mik 
Lushei ka 
Khdmi khil 
Shd kho 

Andro sho 
Sengmai slioa 
Thado l -j . 
Lushei) na 
Shd haw 
Meithei) - 
Lai / na 
Slid a-nho 
Meithei mae 
Lushei hmai 


Meithei puk 
Andro piik 
Shd puk 
Lai paw 
Thado wai 
Meithei) 
Lushei V pa 
Thado J 
Sengmai 1 
Khami > po 

Shd J 

Meithei) , - 
Thado ) clla P 
Khami chopo 
Sho cho 
Meithei cha-(i 
P 1 

Khami nump 
cho 

Thado meng-i 
Ranghhol me] 
Slid min 
Andro sen, si 
Lushei thlr 
Thado) ,, - 
Shd } thl 
Khami sing 


Naga. 

Tanghhul nStfhig 
Angami a-niki 
E. Naya nakong 
natong 

Ang. nilii, mini 
Tangle, mik 
Mardni mek 
E. Naga mik, mek 
Ang. tha, me-tha 
Rengma mang- 
khong 

Ang. ho, hu 
Serna a-liu 


Ang. nil 
Uwta en-nd 
Mating ka-nii 


Ang. va 
Serna a-pfo 
Lhota o-pdk 


Ang. po 
Sema pa 
Ao ta-ba 
Lhota o-po 


IJiota o-tsoe 
Mating clia 
Hatigoria chapa 


Ang. the-zhT 
Yachumi inchi 
Thuhumi Ise 
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Adjectives. 


English. 

Mikir. 

Boro family. 

Kibki-Chin. 

Naga. 

big 

ketlie 

Boro gadet 


Ang. kedi 

small 

kibl. 

Boro galiai 

Metthei a-pisek 



bi-liek 




bitter 

kelio 

Boro gakhii 

Lushei kha 





MeAthei kha-ba 





Thado a-kha 


cold 

ke- 

Boro gazang 

Lushei shik 



chung 




beautiful 

liiesen, 

Boro mozang 

Lushei moi 



me 






Verbs. 


go 

dam 

Boro j 


Aug. ta 



Dhnasd\ tiding 


Sopvoma ta-o 



Tipura J 


Maring ta-so 

corne 

vang 

Boro ) 


Ang. vor 



Diraasd > fai 


Kwoireng \ . , 



Tipura ) 


Mardm / P a ' i0 

eat 

cho 

Boro za 

MeAthei clia-ba 

Ang. chi 



Dimdsa jl 

Khami cha 

Kwoireng tyu-lo 



Garo cha, sa 

(Burmese cha, tsa) 

Tanglehul ka-shai 



Tipura clia 



beat 

click 

Dimdsa sbu 


Tanglehul ka-sho 

die 

thi 

Boro thoi 

Meithei si-ba 

Ang. sa 



Dimdsa ti, tliei 

Thado till 

Sema ti 



Garo ti, si, tai 

Lushei ti 

Sopvoma tliiye 



Tijmra tbai 

Khami dei 

Mardm tei-lo 





Tanglehul ka-tlil 

run 

kat 

Boro khat 

Meithei chatpa (?) 




Dimdsa khai 

(to go) 




Garo kat 

Andro kat-e 





Tanglehul ka-chat 


say 

pu 

Boro bung 


Ang. pu 

do, work 

klem 

Boro khlam 



think 

matha 

Boro mithi 



be neces¬ 

nang 

Boro nang 

.Lushei ngai 


sary 


Garo nang 




The above list exhibits all the coincidences which could be 
found on a search through the vocabulary appended to Mr. 
Endie’s Ivachilri grammar, and it will he seen that the agreement 
is not extensive. 

The words in which Tibeto-Burman languages agree most 
widely with one another are perhaps those for water and village ; 
for the former dl, ti, tui, dzu, zu,jl,ehi, and other similar forms, 
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all apparently identical witli the Tibetan chhu and the Turki 
m, ruii through the whole family: for the latter klml, Jehu, ku 
(Turki leu, hui ) are similarly widespread. It is somewhat sur¬ 
prising to find in Mikir an exception to the general rule. 
Water is lang, and village, is r'ong. Searching through the 
tribal vocabularies, Tangkhul Naga (a Xaga-Kuki form of 
speech) appears to have, in ta-rd, the corresponding word to 
tang (r — l , and ta a prefix). Nowhere else in the neighbour¬ 
hood is there a trace of a similar word until we come to 
Burmese, where water is re (now pronounced ye). Similarly, it 
appears to be only in Burmese that we have a word for village, 
nod, corresponding to the Mikir r'ong. These coincidences, 
like others already mentioned, seem to point to the south for 
the affinities of the Mikir race. At the same time it is to be 
observed that Mikir appears once to have had, like the Kuki- 
Chin languages generally, the word tl for water. This survives 
in the word for egg, vo-ti, which must mea-a “ fowl’s water,” and 
corresponds in sense to the Boro dem-dui, Chutiya du-ji, Garo 
do-chi , Sho (Chin) a-tui. In Angami and Lushei “fowl” is 
omitted, and the word for “egg” is merely dzii, tui, = water.* 
It would be tedious to enumerate the coincidences in vo¬ 
cabulary which are found between Mikir and all the Kuki- 
Chin dialects. We have had reason to expect that these 
coincidences will be found to be most numerous with the Chin 
languages spoken in the Southern Hill tracts to the west of 
the Irawadi Valley; and the following list of similar words 
will show that this expectation is borne out by the facts. In 
most cases the forms in Lushei, a leading language of the 
Central Kuki-Chin group, are added; where they are wanting 
the Mikir word does not appear to have any corresponding 
form in that language.! 


* This seems to make it improbable that, as suggested on p. 109, 
dnu in vur-clmi and nim-chui (to throw into water, to drown) is 
connected with the Tibetan chhu. 

f The Chin words are taken from Mr. B. Houghton’s Essay on the 
Language of the Southern Chins and its Affinities (Rangoon, 1892). In 
transcribing them h has been substituted for ‘ to indicate the aspirate, 
but the spelling has not been otherwise varied. The Lushei words are 
from Messrs. Lorrain and Savidge’s Grammar and Dictionary of the 
Lushai Language (Dutien dialect) (Shillong, 1898); here too the spelling 
of the original lias been retained. 
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Nouns. 

English. 

Mikir. 

Chin (SJw). 

male (of man) 

pinso 

pa-tho ( Lusliei pasal) 

female (of mankind) 

-pi suffixed 

-nii * suffixed (L. nu, and pui) 

body 

bang 

a-piin (L. pang) 

corpse 

aru 

ayo (L. ruang) 

face 

mehang 

limoi-san ( L . hmai) 

nose 

no-kan 

linut-td {Meiihei na-tdn, L. hna) 

ear 

no 

a-hnd 

eye 

mek 

a-ml, mik {L. mit) 

[tear 

amek-kri 

a-mi-khll] 

tongue 

de 

le (I. lei) 

mind, breast, heart 

ning 

a-mliing (L. lung) 

[angry 

a-ning-kethi 

a-mliing-tho ( L . tlii-n-lung-sha)] 

back 

nung 

a-liling (L. hnung) 

arm 

pliang 

bawn (Z. bawn) 

foot, leg 

keng 

khiiii or kliii ( L . ke, Burmese khye) 

stomach 

pbk 

piik 

[stomach-ache 

pbk-kesd 

piik-tho] 

hair of body 

ang-ml 

a-hinaw (Z. hmul) 

bone 

re-pi 

yo" {Lushei ruh, Angimii ru) 

tail 

ar-me 

lio-me ( L . mei) 

old man, chief 

3 ar, sarpo 

hsan, hsan-bo 

son 

osd, so-pd 

hsd {Burmese sil [ 9 a]) 

tiger 

te-ke 

a-kye (L. sa-kei, Burmese kya) 

COW 

chainong 

lisaw-nii {L. se-bawng) 

pig 

phak 

wok, wd {Burmese wak) 

squirrel 

karle 

a-hle {L. the-hlei) 

rat 

phiju 

pha-yii {L. sa-zu) 

bird 

VO 

wu {L. va) 

kite 

vo-mfi 

a-hmii {L. mu) 

parrot 

vo-kek 

a-kye (Z. va-ki, Burmese kye) 

bat 

vo-arplak 

phalau/t 

crayfish, prawn 

chekung 

kye-kliiin {L. kai-kuang) 

scale of fish 

lip 

lit (Z. blip) 

louse 

rek 

hek {L. hrik) 

land-leech 

ingpliat 

a-wot {L. vang-vat) 

sun 

ar-111 

kho-nl {L. anni, ill) 

moon 

chi-klo 

khld {L. thla) 

night 

a-jd 

yan (Z. zan,jan) 

rain 

ar-ve 

yo-o {L. ruali, Burmese nva) 

fire 

me 

me {L. mei) 

fa fiint for striking 

me-cheta-long 

me-kha-liin {],. mei-lung), fire-"] 

[_ fire 

i.e. fire-spark 
-stone 

spark-stone J 

smoke 

mihi 

me-klni {L. mei-khu) 

steam 

lii 

a-hvi (Z. hit) 

stone 

ar-lbng 

a-liin {L. lung) 

rice 

sang 

saung 


In Mikir this root is perhaps found in pi-nu, mother’s sister, nimso, 
a virgin, and chai-ribm /, cow. Vhainbng is now used for both sexes, but 
the cognate languages point to chat (for chaf) being the original word for 
the bovine species. 
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English. 

MiJeir . 

Chin (SIid). 

vegetables 

him 

awn (X . an) 

house 

hem 

in (X. in, Burmese mi) 

wood, tree 

theng, thengpi 

then" ( L . thing) 

leaf 

Id 

law (Meithei la, Thado nil, L. hna) 

fruit 

a-the 

the (X. thei) 

seed 

a-the 

se 

cotton 

plielo 

phoi 

broom 

ar-phek 

pha-plie 

iron 

ingchin 

n’thi (X. thir) 

arrow 

thai 

a-thaw ( L. thal) 

bow 

thai-li 

a-li (X. tlial-ngul) 

boat 

te-lbng 

hmlu or linilii (X. long) 

earring- 

no-thengpi 

na-thong 

basket 

ton 

tawng 

dream 

mang 

maung (L. mang) 

name 

men 

a-mfn (X. liming) 

matter', affair 

hormu 

a-hmii (Burmese id.) 

heap 

bui 

a-piin (L. viing, bum) 

place 

dim 

awn-dim 

edge, border 

ii-pre 

a-pe 

rope 

a-ri 

a-ydh ( L. hrui) 

handle 

be 

bl" (to take, seize), ( L. beng) 


Verbs. 

to pour out 

bu, bup 

bank, bb (X. buai,* bun) 

to put 

bl 

bl (to clap, pat) 

to jump 

chbng 

dong (X. zuang) 

to die 

tin 

dii, di (L. tin) 

to kill by cutting 

thfi 

tliiik, tiik 

to pound 

tok 

dut" 

to open 

ing-pu 

hii 

to sleep, lie down 

I 

i" (Burmese ip) 

to hinder 

khang 

kha 

to fall 

klo, kll 

klauk (Burmese kra, L. tla, tlaX) 

to grind 

koi-I 

kluk 

to be bitter 

ho 

klio (X. kha) 

to bend 

kekek 

kok-lok, khii-i 

to tie, fasten 

kbk 

khun 

to laugh 

ing-nek 

hlek ; also noi (Meithei nok, X. nui) 

to arrive, hit 

16 

leng 

to be distant 

he-lo 

hlo (X, Ida) 

to get, obtain 

long _ 

Id-e 

to lick 

ing-lek 

111 -le-e (X. lia/u, hliao) 

to be happy 

me 

moi 

to extinguish 

pe-mep 

hmyit (X. ti-mit) 

to smell 

ing-nim 

nan (X. hnim) 

to be yellow 

et 

oi (X. eng) 

to speak 

1'U 

pauh (a word, language) 

to give 

pi 

pek (X. pek, pe) 

to be full 

pleng 

pie 


* A final mute italicised in Lushei words indicates that it is formed 
with the vocal organs, but not pronounced. 
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English. 

Mikir. 

Chin (Shu), 

to reach, touch 

plio 

pho (L. jiawA, phai) 

to pull out 

phu 

pliuk (],. phoi) 

to work, labour 

sai 

sai/i 

to wash 

cham 

shau (L. shu&) 

to beat 

chok 

shb 

to pierce 

chang 

shim, hsiin (L. chliun) 

to begin 

cheng 

si 

to explain 

than 

hsin 

to be wet 

cham 

so 

to know, perceive 

thek 

thak, the 

to be fat 

ing-tu 

thau ( L . thao) 

to itch 

ing-thak 

tha,uk (71. thak) 

to rise, get up 

thur 

thii, thii (L. tho, thaw h) 

to send 

toi 

tho 

to weave 

thak 

to-tak (//. tah) 

to rot 

thu 

thii (/.. toih) 

to be sweet 

dok 

til-1 

to cover, veil 

up, op 

iin" ( L. hup) 

to throw 

var 

wo" (L. vorh) 

to hear 

ar-ju 

yank 

to sell 

jor 

yi" (I. zuar) 


A few words from Lusher may be added, for which Southern 
Chin does not appear to possess corresponding terms :— 


English. 

Mikir. 

Lushei. 

buffalo 

elielong 

clieloi 

bear 

thbk-vani 

sa-vom, voin 
sa-zuk 

deer ( sambliar) 

thi-jok 

snake 

phi-rui 

ma-rul, rul 

monkey 

nie-sang 

zawng 

frog (“the juniper”) 

chong-ho 

chung-u 

mosquito 

timsik 

tho-shl 

water-leech 

ing-lit 

blit, sai-hlit 

crab 

chehe 

chak-ai 

devil 

hi-I 

huai 


These close and numerous correspondences between Mikir 
and the Kuki-Chin family appear to warrant the conclusion 
that the former is intimately connected with the latter. The 
institutions of the southern tribes, as already pointed out, 
confirm this conclusion; and it inay be asserted with some 
confidence that no such extensive affinity can be proved 
between Mikir and the Boro family. As regards the Western 
Nagas, while the institutions largely correspond, the coin¬ 
cidences in language, though more numerous than those with 

* Sa in Lushei means animal, and we see tliat the prefix te- (in tehe, 
tiger), thi- (in thi-juk, deer), or thak- (in thok-vam, bear) lias the same 
meaning in Mikir. 
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Boro, are ®mch fewer than those with Kuki-Chin. The 
Southern Nagas, and especially the Tangkhuls, who form the 
group intermediate between Naga and Kuki, have a consider¬ 
ably closer affinity with Mikir. Possibly if the inquiry were 
pushed further into Burmese than is within the power of the 
present writer, more correspondences with Mikir might be 
discovered in that language. 
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pp. 53-4, which however contains no information that is not 
in Robinson or Stewart. The race is not among those figured 
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A posthumous work (Mr. Daman t was killed in the Naga 
Hills in 1879). The Mikirs are mentioned on p. 236, and 
there is a short vocabulary on p. 254. 

9. A Statistical Account of Assam, compiled by J. S. Cotton 
under the direction of W. W. Hunter: London, 1879. Contains 
an article on the Mikirs at vol. ii., pp. 188-190. 

10. A Gazetteer of India, by Sir W. W. Hunter, London. 
First edition 1881, second edition 1886. Article on the 
Mikir Hills and their inhabitants. 

11 to 13. The next occasions on which the tribe was dealt 
with were in the Reports of the Censuses of 1881, 1891, and 
1901 (Assam Province):— 

11. The Report on the Census of 1881 (Calcutta, 1883) con¬ 
tains a chapter (VI.) on Castes and Tribes, written by Mr. 
Stack. The Mikirs are described at pp. 77-82. The inquiries 
on which these paragraphs were based were followed by the 
more detailed investigations which afforded the materials for 
the present monograph. 

12. The Report on the Census of 1891, by Mr. E. A. Gait, 
reproduces part of the matter of the previous report relating 
to the Mikirs, and adds the detailed list of kurs or exogamous 
divisions already referred to (ante, pp. 23 ff.). It also contains 
an interesting comparison of the Mikir language with those 
of the Naga tribes, by Mr. A. W. Davis (reproduced in the 
Linguistic Survey, vol. iii., part ii., pp. 198-202). At pp. 
254-256 there is an account of the Mikirs in North Cacliar 
by Mr. E. C. Baker, sub-divisional officer, which states that 
their principal deity is called “ Pertart Eijie.” This is correctly 
Pirthat Recho, the first word being the Khasi Pyrthat, “ thunder,” 
and indicates a borrowing by the small remaining Mikir popu¬ 
lation in North Cacliar of the ideas of their Khasi neighbours. 

13. The Report on the Census of 1901, by Mr. B. C. Allen: 
Shillong, 1902. A few remarks on the religion of the Mikirs 
will be found at pp. 46-47, which however require correction 
by the more accurate data contained in this monograph. 

14. The Tribes of the Brahmaputra Valley, by Lt.-Col. L. A. 
Waddell, i.m.s. : J.A.S.B., vol. Ixix., part iii., 1900. This 
account is chiefly based on anthropoinetrieal data. The facts 
stated concerning the Arlengs at pp. 29-35 appear to be taken 
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from Dalton and the Assam Census Reports of 1883 and 1891. 
The measurements taken by Col. Waddell (see ante, p. 4) are 
at pp. 78-79. The tribe is not figured in the plates appended 
to the paper. 

15. UngtdsUc Survey of India, vol. iii., part ii., compiled 
and edited by Dr. G. A. Grierson, Calcutta, 1902. The Mikir 
language is dealt with at pp. 380-410 and 432-448. 

16. An English-Mikir Vocabulary, with Assamese Equiva¬ 
lents, to which have been added, a few Mikir phrases, by S[ardoka] 
P[errin] Kay: Shillong, Govt. Press, 1904. An extremely 
useful book by an educated Mikir (see Introductory Note, 
p. viii.). Sardoka was Mr. Stack’s chief authority on the Mikir 
language. The phrases (388 in number) are very important 
illustrations of the structure of the speech. The vocabulary is 
an enlargement of Mr. Neighbor’s work (No. 7). 

A Mikir-English dictionary or vocabulary is still a de¬ 
sideratum. 

The following is a list of all the publications in the Mikir 
language which have come under the notice of the writer. 
They are all due to missionaries. 

1. Dh.orom Amain aphrang ikithun: First Catechism, in 
Mikir (Assamese character), pp. 13. Anon. Sibsagar, 1875. 

2. ArTentj Alum, a Mikir Primer, by Miss E. Pur,sell, 1891. 

3. Arlenff Alum (Plipll-akitap).* A Mikir Primer. Anon. 
Published by the American Baptist Mission, Tika, Nowgong, 
Assam, 1903. 

4. Arlbuj Alan, Angb'otig dkitaj* Mikir Reader, second book, 
by the Rev. J. M. Carvell ami Tliengkur Pandit. Published 
by the Government of Assam, Shillong, 1904. 

5. Arl'eng kalakha dldtap. Mikir Primary Arithmetic, by 
the Rev. P. E. Moore and the Rev. J. M. Carvell. Published 
by the Assam Secretariat Press, Shillong, 1904. 

6. Birtd Kerne, “ Glad Tidings,” in Mikir, by Mosendra 
Pandit and Missionaries to the Mikirs. Published by the 
American Baptist Missionary Union, Tika, Assam, 3.904. A 
summary of the Gospel history and teaching. 

(All except the first are in the Roman character.) 

* So called from the figure of a butterfly ( pli-pli ) on the cover. 
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it-, pronoun and particle of relation 
75,76, 161, 173 
adjectives, 77 
adultery, 19 

affinities, conclusions as to, 171, 172 

_ speculations as to, 153 

Ahoms, 5 

Ajb-dse, 32 

dkejoi, 18, 19 

tlkemin, 18, 19 

Allen, Mr. B. 0., 17G 

Allen, Rev. Mr., xi„ 14, 44 70-72 

Amn, 15 

amulets, 30 

dn-bdr, 11, 31 

dr-, prefix, 129, 162 

drtlle, 13 

drilling, trap, 12 

drjan, shade, ghost, 28 

ArUng, 4, 117, 126 

Arndm, God, 30, 33, 34 

Arndm = do, 33 

Arndm KetKe, 30, 152 

Arndm phan> ( p0.ro ), 31-32, 43 

iirncLn, ring, 6 

drpliik-pb, 12 

nrpdng, 7 

Assamese, borrowings from, 152; loan¬ 
words mostly in locati ve, 107 

Bachelors’ house, 11 
Baker, Mr. E. C., 176 
bdnjdr, 39, 40 
barldn, 11 

baskets, 10, 100, 103 
beer, rice-, 13 
betel-nut, 14 
betrothal, 17 
bhtmrdj, feathers worn, 0 
birili, red pepper, 11 
Inthi, 14 
blacksmiths, 10 
lioikuntho, 28 
Bongnai, 23 
bar, amulet, 30 
Boro, resemblances to, 166-7 
borrowings from Assamese, 152; from 
Khasis, 152 


bow, 6 

bride-price, labour given ior, 18, 19 
Brownlow, Mr. C., 11 
j bit, 39, 40 

i burial in special eases, 37 
Burmese, 168 
Butler, Major John, 174 

■ Campbell, Sir George, 175 
Carvell, Rev. J. M., 177 
! case (grammar), 76-77 
castor-oil plant, Sri, 11 
j causal verbs, 86 
| Gerisus reports, 1, 23,153,176 
j charms, 36 
' cluing, drum, 38, 150 
l ch4ng-hrup, 150 
chingbrup-pi, 11 
| chengbrup-sb, 11 

Chins, compared with Mikirs, 169-171 
Chins, Southern, 153 
chinhak-pb, 12 
Chintbng, 15 
chir, spear, G 
| choi, jacket, 5 
choudprc, fringe, 5 
cholera, sacrifice for, 32 
; Chomang = Khasi, 23 
I Chomdny-bse, 32 
Chomang-kAn, 38 
ch/mg-MecMngndn, 38 
! clubs, lads’, 11 
; comparison of adjectives, 78 
compound verbs, 86-87 
conditional phrases, 83 
' co-operative agriculture, 11, 12, 154 
cotton,10 

Cotton, Mr, -T. S., 176 
councils, village, 22 
cousin, marriage with, on mother’s 
side, 17, 18, 53, 154 
cowries, used in divination, 34 
cows, not kept, 12 
creation, legend of, 70-72 
I crops, 10-11 

j Dalton, Col. E. T., 7, 175 
Damant, Mr. G. H., 153, 175 
179 
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ddm-buk, 9 
dam-thdk, 9 

dancing only at'funerals and harvest- 
homes, 43 

Davis, Mr. A. W., 165, 176 
day, divisions of, 95 
dead, beliefs about the, 28, 29 
death from tigers, 37-38, 49, 71, 98- 
99 

dekas (Ass.), 11 
demons, devils, 29 
derrick ( dorik ), pheasant, 65 
determinatives, generic, with nu¬ 
merals, 78-79,160 
Dlmdsd, 3, 5 
diseases, 33 

distances, how computed, 14 
divination, 34 

-with cowries, 34 

—-with eggs, 35 

-with ndkjir, 35 

-- with rioe, 35 

diviners, 34, 35 

divisions of time, 95,149, 150 

divorce, 20 

Diyaung river, 5,33 

do, 95 

ddnddn, ladder, 9 
doublets, 103, 113, 115 
dress, 5 
dried fish, 13 

-flesh, 13, 64 

drink, 13 
duhuidi, 39, 41 
Dumnili, 16 

Dundas, Mr. W. C. M., xi., 19, 23, 
24-26 
dyes, 10 

Eating, manner of, 13 
egg, mankind sprung from an, 72 
eggs, used in divination, 35 
Mi, 95,108, 125 
Endle, Bev. S., 160,167 
equipment, mental, exemplified by 
language and folk-tales, 151 
m, silk ( pe-inki)- 6, 10 
exogamous groups, 16, 23-27 

Festivities, 43 
fish, dried, 13 
fishing, 12 
fish-trap, 12, 48, 49 
flesh, dried, 13,64 
folk-tales, 44-46 ff. 
food, 12-13 

Frog, story of a, 45, 46-48, 88-93 
Fryer, Major G. E., 154 
funeral ceremonies, 37-42 
furniture of house, 9-10 

Gait, Mr. E. A., 46, 152, 176 


gdohburd, 11, 21, 22 
gender (in grammar), 75 
tjcnna, 43 

girdle, vdnkdlc, 6, 39 
Gods, the, 30 ff.; their worship, 30-34 
i gold, Tibetan word used for,' 111 
i goldsmiths, 10 
j grammar, sketch of, 73 ff. 

Grierson, Dr. G. A., ix., 45, 73, 153, 
177 

groups, exogamous, 16, 23-27 

Habitat, 2, 3 ; former, 153 
hdnso, ginger, 11 
! hdnthdr, 46 

i Harata-Kunwar, story of, 45, 55-70, 
113-149 

harmony, vowel, 118,129 
harvest-home, 43 
; head-strap, 4 
hemai, blacksmith, 10 
; Hempatin, 173 
’ lUmphu, 31, 36, 70 
! HAmthap, 50 
i liin, arums, colocasia, 11 
i ht'pi, aubergines, baingan, 11 
Hickson, Mr. S. J., 72 
ITl-i, 29 
hong, 9 
hdncttcup, 9 
hdngpUdrld, 9 
hongpldng, 9 
hong-thu, 9 
h(mgvat-dbl, 41 
Hooker, Sir Joseph, 33 
hbr, htirpo, 13, 14 
hdr-dlang, 13 

Houghton, Mr. B., 160, 168 
houses, 7-9 ; built on posts, 153 
house tax, 21 
Hunter, Sir W. W., 176 
hunting, 12 

Imperative mood, 83 
imprecations, 37 
indigo, 10 
infinitive mood, 84 
ingjir-drlo, 39, 41, 42 
Ingldng-pi, 31 
ingtat, 14 
Ingti, 16 
ingtdk, 36 
inheritance, 21 
inlci, 10 

institutions of Mikirs compared with 
those of Kuki-Chins, 154 
i institutions of Mikirs compared with 
those of W. Nagas, 154 
interrogative pronouns, 80 

Jamuna river, 3 
jliuming, 11, 60 
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jingtah, 50 j 

jiao, woman’s wrapper, 6, 39 
Jdm-arung, 28, 29, 37, 

Jom Recho, 28, 29 
jungle-cock, 65 

Ku Charlie, 41 (28-29) 

Kacharls, 23. See Boro and Dimasa 
kdding-chinro, 6 
kdla, iizar, 2 
kam, 7 

kdm-dthingthdt, 9 
kangtdk iibang, 36 
kdn-pi, 38 
kdrakli, 30 
ltarjdng, spirit, 36 
Icdsole, 40 

ke-, hi-, led-, prefix, 77, 83, 84,163 
Keche = Khasi, 23 
keroi-dun, betrothal, 14 
Khasi loan-words in Mikir, 14, 16, 
17, 79, 103-4, 108, 114, 137, 139, 

152, 176 

Khasls, 3, 4, 6, 17 

kirn, to build = to marry, 125 

kUng-dun, 11 

kleng-sarpo, 11, 39 

Kopili (Kupli) river, 3, 4, 5, 14, 23 

kove, betel-nut, 14 

Kuki-Chins, compared with Mikirs, 
154 

Kukis, 3 

hum, fiddle, 150 

kum-aliso, fiddle-bow, 150 

Kupli: see Kopili 

kur, 16, 23-27 

hut, 7 

kut-athingthM, 9 

l final, vocalised to i or dropped in 
Mikir, 22, 164 
lac (Idhd), 11 
lads’ clubs, 11 
Lalungs, 3 
Lam-aphu, 33, 34 
tang, water, 168 
lang-bbng, gourd, 9, 10 
Idngbdng-po, 12 
Lang-kdngtung, 33 
langlut, 33 
Idngsun, 33 

lang-te-nun, 9 I 

langtuk, 42 

language, 73 fi.; best evidence of 
affinity, 155 
lik, necklace, 6 
L&kthe, 16 

Ungprnn, rice pounder, 132 
Linguistic Survey, ix., xii., 45, 73, 1 

153, 160, 165 

lodit, lodUpi, 34, 35, 36 
ICmg, mortar, 132 


long-chdng, 42 
Idng pah, 42 
lip&iuj-brik, 13 
Lorrain, Mr., J. H., 168 
Lushei language compared with 
Mikir, 169-171 

Miidoli (Ass.), ornament, 141 
magic, 34 

mdjd, witchcraft, 34 
majii-keldng, 34, 36 
mangalsud (Ass.), 34 
manthung, 50 
manufactures, 10 
mdro, 11 

marriage, 17-18: age for, 17; cere¬ 
mony, 18; with maternal uncle’s 
daughter, 17, 18, 53, 154; of 
widows, 20 

maternal uncle responsible for dis¬ 
ease, 36; at funeral, 39, 41, 42 
mauzas, 22 

me (village council), 19, 21, 22 
meals, 13 
mhhip, fireplace, 9 
me-pi, 22 

Mikirs, the; charms used, 36; com¬ 
pared with Southern Chins, 169, 
171; crops, 10, 11; divination, 34; 
dress, 5; exogamous groups, 16, 
28-27; folk-tales, 45; food and 
drink, 12, 13; Gods and their 
worship, 30-34 ; grammar, 73 ft. ; 
habitat, 2-3; houses, 7-9 ; institu¬ 
tions resembling those of Chins, 
154; do. resembling those of 
Nagas, 154; language, 73 ff.; 
manufactures, 10; marriage, 17-18; 
mauzas, 22; measurements, 4; 
migration into Ahom territory, 5 ; 
musical instruments, 150; names, 
personal, 17; neighbours, 3, 23; 
numbers, 1; numerals compared 
with those of other Tibeto-Burman 
languages, 156-160; occupations, 
7; original abode, 4; ornaments, 
5 ; outsiders admitted to tribe, 23 ; 
parallels to folk-tales elsewhere, 
45, 55, 72; physical appearance, 4 ; 
pronouns compared with other 
Tibeto-Burman forms, 161-162; 
publications in Mikir, 177; re¬ 
lationships, words for, 20, 21; do. 
compared with Lushei, 155: 
sections, 15; time, bow divided, 
95, 149-150; unwarlike charac¬ 
ter, 151-2; villages, 7; village 
councils, 22; vocabulary compared 
with Boro, 166-7; do, with 
Soiithern Chin and Lushei, 
169-171; weapons, 6; witchcraft, 
34-36 
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Mikir Hills, the, 2, 15 
milk not used, 12 
ml-thdngrdng, spinning wheel, 10 
mo, 12 

monosyllabic roots, 74-75 
months, 149-150 

Moore, Rev. P. E., xi., 19, 26-27, 44 
mo-tan lire, drill, 12 
mountains worshipped, 33 
Mukrdng 31, 36, 70 
muri, fife, 150 
musical instruments, 150 

Nagas, institutions compared with 
those of Mikirs, 154 
Nagas, Western, resemblances of 
language, 165 
names, personal, 17 
ndng, particle of vividness, 82, 96 
ndng, verb of necessity, 83 
Nats (Burma), 153 
natural objects worshipped, 33 
negative verb, 85 

Neighbor, Rev. R. E., viii, xii, 175 
night, divisions of the, 95 
Nihdng, 4 

nihil, maternal uncle, 39, 41, 42 
Nilip, 4 

niik, sugar-cane, 13 
ndk, ndkjlr, 6, 35 
ndksik, 9, 54-5 (note), 112 
no-rik, earring, 6 
Non)!:, Hell, 28 
number (in grammar), 75 
numerals, 78; compared with other 
languages, 156-160 

Oaths, 37 
obokpl, 39, 41 
bjhd = uchc, 80 
likbdr , 31 
Okltlngnd, 32 
opium, use of, 14 
ornaments, 6 
orphan in folk-tales, 45 
Orphan and his Uncles, the, storv, 
48-55, 95-112 

outsiders admitted to tribe, 23 

Piiju, rival wife, 11S 
pan, pang, 9 
pdn-hnngthu, 9 
pdng-liCmgkup, 9 
pdngrl, marriage, 134 
parallels to Mikir stories from Aimfil 
Kukis, 45; from Angfiml Nagas, 
45; from Celebes, 72; from North 
Kumaon, 45, 55 
Pdrilk = Boro, Kacharl, 23 
participles, 83 
passive phrases, 84 
puting, rival wife, 118 


I patriarchal institutions, 17, 152 
pe, mother, used for daughter, 148 
pe-drndm-pl, 34, 49, 99 
Ping, 31 

pe-therhng, loom, 10 
| phak-ujlhd-kdcholang, 40 
| phak-roi, 9 
phandin, 11 
phankn, 11 
phdrlo, spirit, 28 
I pherem, charm, 36 
Phillips, Rev. E. G., 160 
i phut up, cap, 5 
i pint, petticoat, 6, 62 
I J’irthat, Redid, 176 
I pd, father, used for son or grandson, 
99, 101, 121 

po-dnium-pd, 34, 49, 99 
point, polio, turban, 5 
polygamy, 19, 20, 174 
pirngsi, flute, 128, 150 
pongting, ornament, 141 
possession (by spirits), 29 
postpositions, 76-77 
pottery, 10 

prefixes, 75, 159, 164, 171 
promiscuity, antenuptial, 19, 154 
i pronouns, 79-80; compared with 
other Tibeto-Burman forms, 161, 
102; reflexive, 80,96,162 ; relative, 
how expressed, 80, 101 

Rap, 64 

re-incarnation, 29 

: reflexive particles and pronouns, 80, 
90, 162 

: Rik-hnglimg, 31 

telationship, words for, 20-21; com¬ 
pared with words in Lusher, 155 
relative pronouns, substitute for, 80, 
101 

Rengma Nagas, 3 
rice-becr, 13 

rice-crop), 10: names for rice, 122; 
divination by rice, 34 ; rice-pound¬ 
ing, 132 
likimg, dhoti, 5 
i Isd-kuchirii, 40 
risd-vlur, 11, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42 
Robinson, Mr. W., 153, 173, 174 
/oi, bracelet, 6 

rung, village = Burmese rint, 168 

Rimghdng, 15 

rdngker, 22, 32, 43 

ruiigker-pi, 43 

R&ngkhdng, 5 

rn, trap, cage, 12, 48, 49 

Sacrifices, 30, 34 
::lmg, cleaned rice, 122 
■Minijhu-kerai, 11 
. .iang-kelang-dbang, 34 
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xang-rangtik, 9 

Sardoka Perrin Kay, viii, ix, xii, 

177 

mrldr, surthe, 22 
Savidge, Mr. E. W., 168 
seasons of the year, 149 
sequences in folk-tales, 45 
seruso, 39, 41 
sibu, indigo, 10 

silver, Aryan word used for, 112 
sinam, head strap, 4 
»oddr kelhe, 11 
xodiir-su, 11 
sbk, paddy, 122 
Su-miimi ;, 32 
,‘it'll Redid, 5, 15 
sounds of Mikir language, 73, 74; 
equivalents in other Tibeto-Burman 
languages, 164 
spirits (alcohol), 13 
Stack, Edward, passim 
Stewart, Lt. B., 153, 175 
substantive verb, no separate, 81 
“ Swan-maidens,” folk-tale, 45 

Tabu, 43 

tattooing of women, 6 
tike-re (“ tiger-skilled ”), 37 
Ul-t, 39, 41 
tenses of verb, 81-82 
terrang, bachelors’ house, 11 
Terhng, exogamous group, 10 
Terim, exogamous group, 16 
thai (arrow), lhai-li, bow, (> 
fillip, ferment, 13 
tharmit, turmeric, 11 
thing-roi-rai, 9 
thengthe, maize, 11 
Thingthdn, 32 
t.herl, cremation-ground, 39 
Thiring-vfingring, 29 


Tholud, 17 
Thdng-Nolcbe, 5 
ti, water, in vo-ti, egg, 168 
I tibung , 7 

i tigers, death from, 37-38,49, 71, 98-99 
; tiJcup, 9 

. time, divisions of, 95, 149-150 
! Timnng, exogamous group, 16 
traps for fish, 12, 48, 49 ; for tigers, 12 
-turn, plural affix, 75 

Uche (Cjhij), 30, 34 
i ucliM-pi, 39, 41, 42 
nr, 64 

vtinkbk, girdle, 6, 39 
verbs, 81 

verb substantive, no separate, 81 
verbal particles compared with forms 
in other Tibeto-Burman languages, 
163 

village, word for, in Tibeto-Burman 
languages, 107 
village councils, 22 
villages, 7, 21 

vocabulary of Mikir compared with 
Boro, 166-167 ; with Southern Chin, 
168-171; with Lushei, 171 
I ix> -hwrlvp, 9 
vo-roi, 9 

vowel harmony, 118, 129 
; vur-kddu'that, 36 

A Waddell, Col. L. A,, xi, 4,176 

water, word for, in Tibeto-Burman 
languages, 167 
! weapons, C 
i weaving, 10 
widow-marriage, 20 
witchcraft, 34, 30 
. worship, 30-34 


THE END 




